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F- so rarely happens that any one 
in the present day devotes him- 
self to any single province or sub- 
ject in literature, that when we 
meet with such instances of devo- 
tion we are disposed to greet them 
with no ordinary reverence. It is 
recorded in praise of James Go- 
thofred, that he employed no less 
than thirty laborious years upon 
his edition of the Theodosian Code ; 
and no one, as Dr. Jortin says, 
ever thought the time misspent. 
Neither will any one, we imagine, 
who studies Mr. Spedding’s edition 
of Bacon’s Works, or the recentl 
published Letters and Life, thin 
that his labour of many years has 
been thrown away. On the con- 
trary, he must rejoice that one 
so conspicuous in history, lite- 
rature, and science has at length 
met with an editor and biographer 
worthy of him. 

It has long, we believe, been 
very generally known, by all inte- 
rested in the projects of literary 
men, that Mr. Spedding has been 
for many years engaged in this 
undertaking. As generally is it 
admitted that he is the first living 
authority upon all that concerns 
the writings or the character of 
Bacon. He is no sudden intruder 
into the field. No hasty impulse, 
no lucky guess that a re-hearing 
of Bacon’s case might turn out 
a good speculation, either for the 
vanity or the purse of his ad- 
vocate, has prompted or precipi- 
tated Mr. Spedding’s purpose. 


From the first, he has been pos- 
sessed by the conviction that 
while Bacon’s rank as a philoso- 
pher has been duly recognised, his 
character as a man has been mis- 
represented, and that the common 
portraits of him are little less in- 
congruous than Horace’s fanciful 
picture of the human head placed 
upon a horse’s neck. Error, indo- 
lence, idle hearsay, or active scan- 
dal, have disfigured the surface, 
or insinuated themselves into the 
substance of all former Lives of 
Bacon ; and these dishonours and 
disfigurements Mr. Spedding has 
set himself to remove for ever. 
‘Who,’ Paley once aptly asked, 
‘can refute a sneer? It is quiteas 
difficult to draw the sting of an 
epigram; and a rash couplet of 
Pope’s, who was by no means nice 
about truth, provided his sarcastic 
or antithetical shafts hit the mark, 
has perhaps done as much to 
damage Bacon’s character with pos- 
terity, as the grave assertions of 
biographers and essayists. ‘ Heret 
lateri lethalis arundo, to extract 
the arrow shot from a bow drawn 
very likely at a venture, often de- 
mands months of research and 
pages of refutation, before a reader 
can be brought to admit that his 
guides have been leading him 
astray. 

It is not every man, said the 
ancient proverb, ‘ who can afford a 
journey to Corinth; neither is it 
every man who can rescue from 
obloquy the fame of misrepresented 
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men, There is an essay of Plu- 
tarch’s upon the difference between 
a flatterer and a friend, and had 
he lived in the present day, the 
good Beeotian might have cited 
one more example of their diversity. 
In the friendly writer of the Life 
now before us, Bacon himself would 
recognise a fitting vindicator of his 
name ; to the flattering author of 
the Personal History he might as 
properly address the question, 
‘who hath required this of thee? 
Mr. Spedding comes into the field 
clad in the complete armour of all 
the knowledge which can probably 
be obtained on his subject; Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon hurries into it 
with such hasty gear as a few 
montlis spent in the Record Office 
helped him to tack together. The 
language of the rightful champion 
is simple and weighty as an argu- 
ment of Lord Somers’, or a sum- 
ming-up by Sir William Grant: the 
language of the intrusive knight 
would befit an apologist for Para- 
celsus or Peregrine Proteus. Mr. 
Spedding invites confidence, Mr. 
Dixon distrust ; the weapons of the 
one are fact and reason; those of 
the other, surmise and sophism. 
If Mr. Hepworth Dixon be sin- 
cerely zealous for his hero’s fame, 
he has been most unhappy in 
his advocacy ; if he consulted with 
his friends before he undertook 
Bacon’s vindication, he has been 
more than commonly ill-advised. 
The clouds that obscure great 
names will not vanish before the 
bat of a literary harlequin. 
Tllustrious men are their own 
chroniclers, directly or indirectly. 
Like Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Anthony Wood, Clarendon, or 
Gibbon, they may have composed 
autobiographies in order to gratify 
their vanity or vindicate their cha- 
racter, Like Gray or Cowper, again, 
while conversing with their friends 
in familiar letters,they leave uncon 
sciously an image of themselves. 
Autobiography, however, wasrarely 
the fashion in Bacon’s day, except 
in such cases as the crack-brained 
Cardan’s, and letters were mostly 
occupied with such grave or cere- 
monious topics as throw little light 
on the writer’s character. Bacon’s 
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vocation as a statesman, and as the 
kinsman or friend of statesmen, 
supplies us abundantly with the 
graver class of documents, and 
from his high position and his 
signal misfortunes, history also 
throws light on his career. Nor are 
we without some aid from familiar 
correspondence, but its gleams are 
few and uncertain, though at the 
same time, when they occur, highly 
interesting and characteristic of 
him. Now, for the first time, all 
these sources of information— 
letters, speeches, and _ scattered 
memoranda—are printed, after a 
most scrupulous collation with 
the originals, in chronological order, 
and elucidated by a running com- 
ment which throws light, not 
merely on the subject of the nar- 
rative, but also upon a considerable 
yortion of Elizabeth’s reign. We 
ave thus a double advantage: no 
statement is made withort due 


vouchers for it being presented ; 
we are called upon, not to fancy 
what might have occurred, but to 
consider what actually did take 
er ; common report is as little to 


efound in Mr. Spedding’s pages, as 
the gauds of fine writing or the 
hollow brass and tinkling cymbals 
of idle supposition. Yet ens is 
novelty enough in these volumes; 
for we are introduced to new facts, 
or to facts previously known, but 
newly combined by restoration to 
their true place and sequence, or 
by such interpretations of their 
import as were unknown to or 
overlooked by former biographers. 
Bacon we are now enabled to see, 
so far as the materials for his Lie 
a, as his contemporaries saw 
1im, and even from a vantage 
ground which they did not en- 
joy. Aman so constantly before 
the world, and latterly so highly 
placed, could not fail of having 
enemies ; and one who united the 
vocations of a statesman and a 
philosopher, a lawyer and an his- 
torian, naturally subjected himself 
to the suspicion that in some of 
them he was inferior to his con- 
temporaries, The great lawyers of 
his day distrusted his legal know- 
ledge ; the great statesmen doubted 
whether he were fitted to walk 
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skilfully among the pitfalls of 

olitics. His innovations in science 
— distrust of him in philoso- 
phers ; his readiness in speech and 
writing perplexed the dull, and 
provoked envy in the vain, We, 
however, can discern, at the dis- 
tance of two centuries, much that 
was perplexing in Bacon’s own 
time. We see that he combined, 
without injury to either, law with 
science and science with states- 
manship, or if any of them suffered 
by such communion, it was science 
rather than politics or law. We 
can acknowledge, on the strength 
of the evidence before us, that 
the foremost sage of Elizabeth’s 
reign, was also one of her wisest 
councillors. Perhaps Aristotle's 
contemporaries viewed him with 
similar distrust, and deemed that 
the anatomist was unmeet to ad- 
vise Alexander, or the botanist 
to deal with the categories. But 
the writings of the Greek have 
long placed him beyond the reach 
of such idle carping ; and the works 
of the English philosopher esta- 
blish his claim to ‘take all know- 
ledge for his province, and at the 
same time to sit in the Council 
Chamber of kings. 

Bacon’s reputation has suffered 
not a little from a defect common 
to biographers and historians—the 
propensity to try the men of one 
age by the maxims or the practice of 
another. Of all modes of studying 
history, none is worse than that of 
reading it backward. The mischief 
done by this inverted method is 
always great and sometimes irre- 
parable. It is owing to this cause, 
as much as to envy or direct mis- 
representation, that the portrait- 
galleries of the world are hung 
with so many caricatures, It is 
the worm at the root, the canker 
in the blossom of history. Virtue 
and vice, indeed, are permanent 
quantities, nor is there a more 
pernicious sophism than that which 
representsthem asthe subjects orthe 
creatures of circumstance. It was 
against this sophism that Plato and 
Occam alike pointed their dialectic 
or scholastic artillery ; it was such 
attempts to confound right with 
wrong that drew down the wrath 
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of Cato upon the ingenious Greeks. 
But the aspects of vice and virtue 
are not equally steadfast with their 
substance, and a man may be 
praised or blamed with equal in- 
justice, by weighing him in scales 
of which the weights are stamped 
by a later generation. England, it 
is to be hoped, especially when we 
bear in mind the greater number 
of her pulpits, is not less.moral in 
the 19th than she was in the 17th 
century, yet in the earlier period 
public men permitted themselves 
to do, and lost no reputation by 
doing, many things which now 
would justly draw on them general 
reprobation. In the 17th century 
it was not uncommon for a judge 
to receive gifts from both plaintiff 
and defendant. Sir Thomas More 
did so, and no one taxed that 
Lord Chancellor with corruption. 
Bishops then held livings «x com- 
mendam ; yet it would be dealing 
hard measure to Grindal or Whit- 
gift to rank them with the sons of 
Eli. Ministers of state, and cap- 
tains who had done the state good 
service, thought it no disgrace to 
solicit and to farm monopolies, and 
would have been greatly and fairly 
surprised had the sovereign dis- 
missed or Parliament impeached 
them for such offence. Again, his- 
torians are often misled by the 
manners, no less than by the morals, 
of past ages. Elizabeth was served 
at her meals with almost Byzantine 
ceremonies and addressed in lan- 
guage scarcely less servile in sound 
than were the compliments paid 
by Statius or Martial to Domitian. 
Yet, did Burghley tender to his 
mistress less wise or honest counsel, 
or did Raleigh and Sidney fight 
the worse for their genuflections 
or their high-flown adulation ? 


Fashions, like clothes grown out of 
fashion, lie 
Lock’d up from use ; 


but the historian should view them 
as merely fashions, and not build 
upon them grave and often ground- 
less conclusions. 

There is another source of error 
which has indirectly affected our 
estimate of Bacon and his con- 
temporaries, By reason of its pre- 
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eminence in some respects the 
Elizabethan era is sometimes de- 
scribed as one of almost super- 
human virtue, and sometimes as 
one of exorbitant and unblushing 
vice. The Protestant queen, in 
spite of her strong tendencies to 
lay by the heels such of her sub- 
jects as protested too loudly, is ap- 
lauded for her perfect discretion 
in Church government, as well as 
for unerring sagacity in secular 
affairs, Infinite pains have been 
taken to expunge, or at least to 
dilute every spot and blemish from 
the surface of her ‘good days.’ 
- But let a Romanist historian handle 
it, and all this fine gold becomes 
dross in his palm; the maiden- 
queen, if indeed he suffer her to 
keep that name, turns into a virago ; 
her wise councillors into arrant 
knaves; her sea-captains into 
irates; her administration into 
eronian tyranny. Blessed is the 
martyr who shall die at the stake 
for assassinating Elizabeth: just 
and holy the Pope who pointed out 
her ‘taking off’ as a sure road to 
the martyrs crown. So wrote 
Father Parsons at the time; and 
we do not find that his superiors 
rebuked him for his zeal. We 
are asked to look at the black or 
the white side of the shield: such, 
however, is not the way to study 
the Elizabethan age or any other 
age of history. The Catholic and 
the Protestant judge are each alike 
at fault : if Bacon were the meanest 
of mankind—a fawner, a taker of 
bribes, a false friend—we shall not 
mend matters by blackening Robert 
Cecil or Sir Edward Coke: our 
business is in the first place to as- 
certain what Bacon really did or 
said ; and in the next, to treat him 
not as a monster of either virtue or 
vice, but to do our best to under- 
stand the age in which he lived. 
The moment the historian descends 
from the judge’s chair to the ad- 
vocate’s table, he speaks according 
to a brief, and what he says must 
be listened to with suspicion. From 
this error—a more noxious one to 
truth than any of the Vulgar 
Errors examined by Sir Thomas 
Browne—Mr. Spedding is exempt. 
He presses earnestly on our atten- 
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tion the salient points of his argu- 
ment; he sets clearly forth the 
usage and the maxims of the time 
he is describing, but he does not 
colour either facts or conclusions 
with modern opinion, or, still 
worse, with his own personal sen- 
timents. All that his own re- 
searches—extending over twice the 
period of silence recommended to 
authors by Horace—all that former 
labourers in the same field enable 
him to supply, he lays before us. 
On whatsoever is old or new in his 
narrative he comments with the 
precision of one accustomed to 
weigh evidence, with the sagacity 
of one skilled in sifting the grains 
of truth from the bushel of igno- 
rance or falsehood. He steers clear 
of the rocks on which so many his- 
torical argosies are wrecked—the 
suppressio vert and the petitio prin- 
cipu. He does not start with a 
theory to defend: he does not pre- 
tend that all is fruitful or all barren 
between Dan and Beersheba: and 
when it is necessary for him to 
peometiane judgment, he warns or 
eaves the reader to infer that his 
own right of private judgment re- 
mains intact. 

At a time when so much narra- 
tive, historical and biographical, is 
given to the world, the foregoing 
remarks on the province of the 
historian may be deemed needless, 
and perhaps idle. They would be 
truly so, had we not before us so 
many examples of the abuse of 
history. The fault is not mended 
even if it be committed with the 
best intentions. It is much to be 
wished that all whom the world 
calls great men should prove to be 
good men also: but they must not 
be made to seem so because the 
historian has a pet fancy to humour. 
The dramatic writer is justified in 
painting ‘ men as they ought to be, 
not as they are.” While we sur- 
render ourselves to his illusions, 
we are not really deceived. We 
shall not maintain, after the curtain 
has fallen, suicide to be laudable 
because Cato commits it; or that 
to be generous is better than to be 
just, because Charles Surface re- 
ieves Mr. Stanley, and does not pay 
his own debts, But the historian 
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has no such privilege. If in pur- 
suit of a theory, or for the benefit 
of a party, he passes from the 
straight road of fact— however 
rough it may be, or however his 
soul may be discouraged—into the 
‘by-path meadow’ of sentiment or 
faction, he will fare as Christian 
and Hopeful did when they left the 
stony way and turned upon the 
smooth sward. 

At present we have before us 
only the first moiety of the Letters 
and the Life of Bacon; and must 
await, but we trust not await long, 
the completion of his story. In 
these volumes, however, is con- 
tained an examination of one of 
the gravest charges against him— 
his conduct in relation to the Earl 
of Essex. To this we shall pre- 
sently direct attention, since, if Mr. 
Spedding’s version be admitted, 
one stain on Bacon’s character— 
that of ingratitude—is expunged. 
Hereafter we may have an oppor- 
tunity for dealing with his ated 
venality. But before proceeding to 
the Essex business, we must glance 
at Bacon’s early life; for when a 
man is labouring to rise in the 
world, he is perhaps more likely to 
be mean than after he has risen in 
it: and meanness is one of the 
brands that common opinion has 
fixed on Bacon’s memory. 

Mr. Spedding’s account of Bacon’s 
earlier days is so brief that we 
should mar it by further abridg- 
ment, nor are we willing to forestal 
the pleasure it must afford to every 
judicious reader. We shall there- 
fore presume, as facts generally 
known, that Francis Bacon was the 
younger son of the Lord Keeper, 
Sir Nicholas ; that his mother was 
a sister of Lady Burghley ; that he 
was born in 1560-1; bred up at 
York-house in the Strand or at Gor- 
hambury; sent in his thirteenth 
year to Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
entered at Gray’s-inn ; and in 1576 
was placed under the charge of Sir 
Amias Paulet, then English resi- 
dent at the Court of France, as a 
preparation, probably, for diploma- 
tic life, in which his own brother 
Anthony Bacon was already em- 
barked ; and that the news of the 
Lord Keeper’s sudden deathreached 
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him at Paris, Francis Bacon being 
then eighteen years old, These 
incidents are related by Mr, 
Spedding in grave and graceful 
language, standing in as strong 
contrast to the flourishes and fig- 
ments of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, as 
the style of Thucydides does to 
that of the empty-headed coxcomb 
Libanius. 

First among these facts let us 
note that Bacon was born to fair 
hopes, since his father was at the 
head of the law ; his uncle, in mo- 
dern phrase, First Lord of the 
Treasury; and the Queen’s atten- 
tion had already been drawn to the 
promising lad. Secondly, that by 
Sir Nicholas’s death those hopes 
were blighted, and that, owing to 
the failure of a special provision 
for him, Francis, the younger son 
of a second family, inherited from 
his father hardly a younger son’s 
portion. Instead therefore of the 
easy circumstances designed, and 
instead of the early preferment 
which the Lord Keeper might have 
procured for him, Francis was 
forced to be the architect of his 
own fortune, since he had only a 
fifth part of what it was intended 
he should inherit. His career ac- 
cordingly opened with the deeper 
gloom, because his expectations 
had been so different. Powerful 
kinsmen, indeed, remained; but 
the interest in a nephew is not that 
in a son, and one, moreover, ‘the 
son of his father’s old age.’ 

Bacon, we now borrow an ex- 
pressive image from Mr. Spedding, 
‘like a general who, after laying 
out the design of his campaign, 
suddenly finds his commissariat 
fail, must now re-adjust his plans, 
combining with them some kind of 
employment which will pay. There 
was no help for it, however, and 
the less time lost the better. The 
law was his most obvious, and on 
many accounts his most promising 
resource; and being already an 
ancient of Gray’s-inn, he sate down 
at once to make himself a workin 
lawyer. If the accidents shoul 
prove favourable, he might even 
find an advantage in it; if not, he 
would at least find a subsistence. 
He commenced, probably in Trinity 
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Term, 1578-0, his regular career as 
a student at law.’ 

With no undue exercise of fancy 
we may picture to ourselves Fran- 
cis Bacon surveying from his 
solitary chamber in Gray’s-inn (his 
brother Anthony was not to be for 
some time his companion) the 
prospect before him. By law he 
must earn his bread, for philosophy 
in those days would have starved 
a hermit, especially such philoso- 

hy as the budge doctors and pro- 
een of a university would shake 
their heads at as an idle, if not a 
profane novelty. Then as to law, 
she was at best a harsh step-mother, 
a blind fortune, having more blanks 
than prizes in her wheel, More- 
over, in law, 


We work by wit and not by witchcraft, 
And wit depends on dilatory time, 


during which time it was obviously 
necessary to live in some manner 
becoming the son of a Lord Keeper. 
There was, to be sure, good hope 
that uncle Burghley would not 
neglect his wife’s sister’s child; but 
then my Lord Treasurer was a very 
cautious person, and might con- 
sider that nephew Francis was as 
yet only in his twentieth year, and 
that he might peril his own good 
name by pushing on his kinsman 
too fast, and perchance even get a 
rebuff from Elizabeth for his pains. 
And thus the great problem that 
vexes two-thirds of mankind—the 
means of obtaining food, lodging, 
and raiment sufficient for one’s 
station—presented its wonted 
prickly sides to Francis Bacon. 
From some of the earliest of the 
letters that have been preserved, 
Mr. Spedding gathers what Bacon’s 
views and hopes were with regard 
to the ordering of his studies and 
e. 


His intention was to study the common 
law as his profession ; but at the same 
time it was his wish and hope to obtain 
some employment in it which should 
make him independent of ordinary prac- 
tice at the bar. What the particular 
employment was for which he hoped, I 
cannot say; something probably con- 
nected with the service of the crown, to 
which the memory of his father, an old 
and valued servant prematurely lost, his 
near relationship to the Lord Treasurer, 
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and the personal notice which he had 
himself received from the Queen, would 
naturally lead him to look. It seems 
that he had spoken to Burghley on the 
subject, and made some overture, which 
Burghley undertook to recommend to the 
Queen ; and that the Queen, who though 
slow to bestow favours was careful always 
to encourage hopes, entertained the 
motion graciously, and returned a favour- 
able answer. 


Of the jealousy of the Cecils, and 
their perseverance in hindering 
Bacon’s rise in life, we hear nothin 
from Mr. Spedding, a good de 
from less scrupulous biographers. 
With them, indeed, ‘truth, and 
nothing but truth, is a paltry 
consideration. If their fancies 
‘rhyme and rattle, all is well.’ The 
first important epoch in Bacon’s 
history was his obtaining a seat in 
Parliament ; but before we come to 
it, we will offer a few remarks on 
two subjects material to remember 
in relation to the narrative under 
review. These are the character 
of the Queen herself, and that also 
of the times. ‘lo weigh either of 
them in any modern balance would 
be as idle as to apply to Sir Charles 
Lyell’s system of geology tests 
derived from Burnet’s TZheoria 
Sacra, 

Of Elizabeth’s character as a 
woman, it is needless here to speak. 
Bacon was not on the roll of her 
lovers, and she would doubtless have 
roundly rated him had he ‘ penned 
sonnets to her eyebrow.’ Neither 
would his years permit her to rank 
him among the sage, grave men on 
whom she leant in affairs of State. 
He held apparently in her esteem 
a place apart from contemporary 
statesmen and courtiers. He was 
not trusted like Burghley or Wal- 
singham: he was not beloved by 
her (honi soit qui mal y pense) like 
Leicester or Essex: she did not 
sport with him as with Robert 
Carey and ‘godson Harrington? 
nor did he stand in the second 
rank of adorers with Raleigh and 
others. She had noted the pro- 
mise of the boy: she awaited the 
performance of the man; and she 
neither unwisely nor unfairly pre- 
ferred to office persons who had 
chosen their path in life at a time 
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when Bacon was reading with 
Whitgift at College, or riding in 
the train of Sir Amias Paulet from 
Paris to Poitiers. 
Perhaps her ‘ young lord keeper’ 
proved in his man’s estate rather 
uzzling to his mistress. With all 
“ great and good qualities, we 
are disposed to think that Elizabeth 
had not much foresight or much 
imagination. No one in her realm 
had a sharper insight for the 
actual: no one saw clearer what 
men in general were fitted for in 
the ordinary duties of war or 
eace. But as to young Bacon, was 
is vocation law or philosophy? 
had nature meant him to stand in 
his father’s shoes? or to be like his 
namesake, Roger, more cunning in 
nature’s realm than in her own? 
Of his abilities she could have no 
doubt ; herself had tested them, 
and the fame of them was already 
in men’s mouths. But would he 
screw his courage to the sticking 
point? would he be constant to one 
thing ever? She might have learnt 
that though diligent enough in 
keeping terms and reading law 
books, and anxious, as well he 
might be, for practice, yet he 
generally had in hand, beside 
Bracton and Littleton, some philo- 
sophic toy or other, with which he 
unbent his mind after it had ‘its 
full freight’ of cases and reports. 
The trials and sufferings of her 
early years had hardened rather 
than strengthened the character of 
Elizabeth. They had given her 
unusual force of will, but they had 
also left her no ordinary share of 
suspicion and vanity. So long as 
her sister was alive, dissimulation 
was her shield ; and after she came 
to the throne, she was compelled 
to practise for many years the 
lessons she had learnt as a subject. 
Her title was doubtful: her realm 
was divided ; one half of her people 
regarded her as a usurper and a 
heretic: and all Catholic Europe 
awaited either her return to the 
true Church, or her dethronement. 
For at least eleven years after her 
accession Elizabeth needed, and 
perhaps exhibited, even more than 
the prudence of Augustus in hold- 
ing her kingdom against imminent 
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domestic treason or fierce civil war. 
To us the latter glories of her reign 
conceal in great measure its early 

erils, To us she appears as the 


ard beholds her :— 


Girt with many a baron beld, 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old ; 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line, 
Her lion port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attempered sweet to virgin grace. 


Sometimes a gracious, Elizabeth 
was always a capricious mistress ; 
and her early habits of distrust, 
combined with her firm resolve to 
be every inch a queen, and not, as 
her brother and sister had been, a 
puppet in the hands of her nobles 
or churchmen, rendered her as 
wary in raising the’-humble as she 
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the proud. It was not among the 
least of Francis Bacon’s early diffi- 
culties to have to deal with a mis- 
tress at once so coy and so firm. 
Moreover, the Queen knew the 
merits and the failings of all who 
aspired to her favour as well as 
Richelieu knew the secrets of the 
French nobility, or as Napoleon 
knew what was said or done in the 
salons of Paris. She was aware 
that Bacon was by no means a 
good housekeeper, but that, on 
the contrary, he was qualified to 
say with Cowper, ‘By the aid 
of good management and a clear 
notion of economical affairs, I 
have contrived in three months 
to spend the income of a twelve- 
month.’ This failing would not 
recommend him to Elizabeth, who 
kept a heedful eye to her own ex- 
penditure, and she may have said, 
If these things be done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry? 
On the score of economy, Bacon 
indeed needed not Elizabeth’s in- 
terference, for he had a strict 
domestic monitress at Gorhambury. 
His surviving parent was a most 
true and loving, if not always a 
congenial friend to him. The part 
which her letters have in Bacon’s 
correspondence is at once pathetic 
and humorous. Like so many 
ladies of the time, Ann, the widow 
of Sir Nicholas, was a classical 
scholar, a notable housewife, and a 
strict Calvinist. Like many ladies 
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of other times also, she loved to 
rule, and hated Popery and all that 
savoured of it, First, she was 
vext and wroth with her elder son, 
Anthony, for staying so long in 
foreign parts, and thereby exposing 
himself to the lures of Romish 
priests, and perhaps Romish ladies 
also. Next, she was displeased 
with Francis on sundry accounts, 
His balance-sheet at the year’s end 
was never in his favour ; his ser- 
vants cheated him ; he paid scant 
attention to maternal advice. His 
physic, his diet, his hours of 
sleeping, waking, and going abroad 
were not in accordance with her 
notions. Lady Bacon held that 
‘early to bed and early to rise’ 
tended to health, wealth, and 
wisdom ; whereas Francis ‘out- 
watched the Bear, and liked to 
have the world well aired before 
he broke his fast ina morning. He 
wished to raise his rents: she told 
him that old tenants, even if they 
paid too little, but were honest 
folk, were better than new tenants, 
who would probably bolt at quar- 
ter-day, or at least work out his 
land if they paid him at all. The 
following passage from one of her 
ladyship’s letters shows that in her 
opinion Francis, though not a stray 
sheep from the Church’s fold, was 
not so mindful of his religious 
duties as he might be. The advice 
and the inuendo are addressed to 


her elder son on his return from 
abroad. 


This one chiefest counsel your Chris- 
tian and natural mother doth give you 
even before the Lord, that above all 
worldly respects you carry yourself ever 
at your first coming as one that doth un- 
feignedly profess the true religion of 
Christ, and hath the love of the truth now 
by long continuance fast settled in your 
heart, and that with judgment, wisdom, 
and discretion, and are not afraid or 
ashamed to testify the same by hearing 
and delighting in those religious exercises 
of the sincerer sort, be they French or 
English. Jn hoc noli adhibere fratrem 
twum ad consiliwm aut exemplum. 


On this good and true woman 
Mr. Spedding remarks— 


Lady Bacon’s letters, of which a great 
number, directed to Anthony, but ad- 
dressed to both her sons, are among the 
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Tenison MSS. at Lambeth, exhibit tender 
and anxious affection, fervid piety, prone- 
ness to suspect everybody about her son 
of preying upon him and abusing his 
simplicity and inexperience: irritable 
jealousy with regard to her own maternal 
authority, curiously mixed with little 
solicitudes about his physic, his diet, 
his hours of sleeping, waking, and going 
abroad, and all his smaller household 
arrangements, 


Next, Bacon’s eagerness for em- 
ployment is reckoned by some per- 
sons among his particular foibles, 
and alleged among the proofs of 
his meanness, We have no desire 
to excuse his want of prudence in 
domestic affairs, but we cannot see 
how anxiety for preferment should 
properly be an offence in him or in 
any one else. We have high au- 
thority for saying that he who de- 
sires a bishopric, desires a good 
work. Why should desire to do 
the State service be accounted a 
bad one? We profess not to have 
entered the adytum of any minis- 
ter’s cabinet or any bishop’s study: 
Has ne possimus magnorum accedere 

partes 
Quippe pudor vetat, et circum precordia 

sanguis ; 
but may it not be just possible that 
the inferior clergy—that, we be- 
lieve, is the proper designation of 
all below archdeacons—may occa- 
sionally address the givers of good 
things in ‘a bondman’s key,’ or 
briefless barristers may burn in- 
cense before the high altar of the 
woolsack? Patient merit may 
take scoffs from the unworthy, but 
cannot be blinded by them to its 
own fitness, where it exists, for a 
Stall or a County Court judgeship. 
Bacon could not be ignorant of his 
own aptitude for office, neither fail 
to discern that his claims were 
superior to many more favoured 
suitors. Was it incumbent on him, 
solely and singly in his age, to 
wrap his talents in a napkin—to 
take ‘Nolo episcopari’ for his de- 
vice, either in a natural or non- 
natural sense? In imputing undue 
eagerness or unusual servility to 
him, we mistranslate the language 
of solicitation common at the time. 
There was an euphuism in the 
phrase of suitors in the sixteenth 
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century, no less than in literature. 
Ceesar was not beguiled by it then, 
neither should we now. We might 
as justly accuse the worthies of 
Elizabeth’s reign of extravagant 
foppery because our garments are 
of a grave colour, while theirs were 
gay, pinked, slashed, and adorned 
with Oe and jewels. 

Bacon’s desire for advancement, 
then, was nota fault, but a property 
of his nature, as inalienable from it 
as his philosophical aspirations, or 
his majestic intellect. His was an 
age of unusual promise, enterprise, 
and development; and all the 
braver and more intellectual minds 
in it shared in his impulses. And 
in this, as in so many other re- 
spects, the men of that day are 
often misconstrued. It seems that 
they accepted one half only of 
Touchstone’s division of life. To 
them the only life was in the 
Court. Drake could not sail to 
the Spanish Main, Sidney could not 
trail a pike in the Low Countries, 
without permission from the 
Queen, any more than Coke could 
become Attorney - General or 


Whitgift Archbishop. 


At the present moment Britain 
affords avenues to wealth and posi- 
tion unknown to the sixteenth 
century. Vow, an intelligent coun- 
try gentleman can with profit to 
himself and his country devote 
himself to the management of his 
estate, his duties as a magistrate, 
or the interests of the tenants and 
labourers who look up to him as 
their natural guide and patron. A 
career in either House of Parlia- 
ment, even without any prospect of 
a seat in the Cabinet, is now an 
object of laudable ambition. Law 
and physic offer no mean attrac- 
tions in our provincial towns to 
hundreds of persons of learning 
and ability. Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Liverpool at this moment 
contain more scientific men than 
all Europe possessed in Bacon’s age, 
To all such men Court favour is 
not more essential than a gold-stick 
or a companionship of the Bath. 
But, two centuries ago, Britain did 
not afford many mansions for men 
of brain and energy. Parliament 
was by no means a safe arena for 
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busy or eloquent gentlemen. St. 
Stephen’s chapel was not far re- 
moved from the Tower. Elizabeth 
did not recognise that useful insti- 
tution, Her Majesty’s Opposition ; 
she had a touch of her sire’s con- 
dition, that did not brook the 
accent of reproof. She would rate 
Mr. Speaker roundly, if he per- 
mitted honourable members to 
touch on her prerogative; she 
yruned flights of eloquence by the 
1and of the Sergeant-at-arms. In 
the Parliamentary tournament ‘the 
courtiers,’ in Don Quixote’s phrase, 
‘carried off the prizes from the 
strange knights,’ Again, a gentle- 
man of the sixteenth century, un- 
less he were beef-witted, had but a 
sorry time of it in his manor-house. 
His neighbours were Justice Shal- 
low or Master Silence: his com- 
anions and counsellors Davy and 
illiam Vizard. In tillage he was 
little in advance of Cincinnatus, 
When his flocks were in fold he 
could not amuse himself with the 
Agricultural Journal, nor gain 
perennial honours at agricultural 
associations by a speech on manure, 
or by exhibiting pigs and bullocks 
sleek as satin and round as a hoop. 
Samuel Johnson, two centuries 
later, could, without widely depart- 
ing from truth, describe the coun- 
try as the abode of dulness; and 
Fielding present, without much 
stretch of fancy, the Westerns and 
Sullens as samples of rural squires 
and parish priests. But much more 
justly, in Bacon’s time, might 
Devon or Warwickshire appear to 
Raleigh and Leicester as abodes fit 
only for thick heads and open 
throats. We might proceed to 
show that neither law nor physic 
offered temptations to men of parts 
to settle in the country; that Bir- 
mingham was then of less conside- 
ration as a manufacturing city 
than Norwich, and that the exports 
of Bristol were then at least ten 
times greater than the exports of 
Liverpool, To Elizabeth a mill- 
owner of the modern stamp would 
have been hardly less a prodigy 
than the electric re all ; and 
the most liberal of her ministers or 
favourites would have deemed it 
scandalous to buckle a knight’s 
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spurs on the heels of a Davy or an 
Arkwright. 

In his twenty-fifth year, on the 
23rd of November, 1584, Bacon 
entered Parliament as member for 
Melcombe, in Dorsetshire; and 
now, according to the common 
notions of his character, we might 
expect his servility to manifest it- 
self; more especially since, as Mr. 
Spedding observes, ‘ the first breath 
of his public life was drawn in a 
very contagious atmosphere of loy- 
alty and anti-popery.’ The risk of 
an independent course was patent : 
the policy of pleasing by vote and 
speech both Elizabeth and his 
kinsmen was obvious. He had his 
fortune to make. He brought with 
him neither the influence which 
landed property confers, nor that 
which attends great legal reputa- 
tion. Even his name was not 
wholly an advantage to him. By 
awakening recollections, it would 
also provoke comparisons. If he 
trod not in his father’s footsteps, 
the indolent or the envious of the 
time might regard, or might affect 
to regard him as a degenerate son. 

In order that the manner in 
which Bacon comported himself 


at his entrance upon public life 
may be the better understood, we 
will briefly state the circumstances 
which engrossed the public mind, 
and made it expedient to summon 
a Parliament in that November. 
The circumstances were of a highly 


agitating character. In spite of 
the papal bull of excommunication 
issued against Elizabeth in 1569, 
England remained Protestant; in 
spite of frequent plots against her 
life—plots undertaken by indivi- 
duals, but all certainly popish and 
countenanced by popish powers 
abroad—Elizabeth was still un- 
harmed and undismayed. The 
Catholic world was growing im- 
patient for her death. No pro- 
vision had been made for the suc- 
cession, and Mary of Scotland was 
the natural heir to the crown. 
All the ills which had troubled 
Edward’s reign or rendered Mary’s 
reign disastrous were again threat- 
ening the kingdom with division, 
and were held in abeyance by one 
precarious life—a life which, beside 
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ordinary accidents, had been for 
some years the butt of foreign in- 
trigues and domestic treason. All 
Protestants, indeed, were united in 
emulous devotion to Elizabeth, and 
all regarded the possible accession 
of Mary with equally unanimous 
dread. But England was a king- 
dom divided in itself. The popish 
party was strong, numerous, and 
exasperated at home; abroad it 
was supported by the Pope and 
Spain, and by a considerable fac- 
tion in Scotland, then almost a 
foreign country also. If we do not 
include France at this moment in 
the Catholic league, it is because 
the Guises were not then in the 
ascendant ; but had Mary of Scot- 
land once been crowned, there is 
little doubt that France would have 
laid aside, as regarded England, 
her wonted jealousy of Spain. It 
was to debate and to conclude 
upon the course most proper to be 
adopted at this critical juncture 
that the Parliament of 1584 met; 
and the meen was perhaps not 
more an object of national enthu- 
siasm when she reviewed her 
army at Tilbury, than when she 
opened the session in this anxious 
year; for, as Mr. Spedding ob- 
serves, 

Whoever regarded the Reformed Church 
as God’s cause—whoever believed the 
anointed Head to be under God’s special 
protection—whoever abhorred murder 
and treachery—whoever feared civil war 
—whoever valued national independence 
—whoever felt his blood run warmer at 
the sight of a woman who, in the face of 
perils so secret and imminent, could ex- 
hibit all majesty and no fear—all fell in 
alike with the popular sentiment of the 
time and swelled the flood of loyalty. 


Here, then, was an opening for a 
partisan of the Clodian stamp 
aspiring to ride the popular wave, 
or for one of the Curio stamp 
zealous only to magnify Cesar. 
What was Bacon’s line of action! 
It is not probable that he took any 
conspicuous or active part in any 
of these proceedings. He served 
on a committee ; at a late period of 
the session he made a speech ; he 
probably addressed ‘a letter of 
advice to the Queen, which may 
be read in Mr, Spedding’s volume ; 
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but he took no other steps to dis- 
play the eloquence he so undoubt- 
edly possessed, or to advance the 
fortunes which he is accused of 
pushing by every means in his 
power, whether of open adulation 
or of secret intrigue. He appa- 
rently thought that the best mode 
of recommending himself to the 
Queen, as well as of acquiring 
influence in the House, was to 
serve his apprenticeship before he 
sroceeded master-workmanin State 
usiness, 

One more phase of Bacon’s par- 
liamentary life must be presented 
before we are warranted in de- 
manding the proofs of his sub- 
servience as a politician. It may 
be alleged that to so skilful a 
waiter on Providence delay in 
choosing his party was only na- 
tural; that the reserve he prac- 
tised in his first session was but 
warrantable caution in one whose 
fortunes might not henceforward 
depend on law alone. The House 
of Commons may have seemed to 
Bacon the sword with which he 
would open the oyster of the world. 

Nine years have elapsed since 
his maiden speech was delivered, 
since his name was first enrolled 
on a committee, and Bacon’s for- 
tunes were scarcely advanced a 
step. He had become, indeed, 
reader at Gray’s-inn, the clerkship 
of the Council in the Star Chamber 
had been granted him in reversion, 
and his acquaintance with the Earl 
of Essex had begun. His pen had 
not been idle; he was doubtless 
better known at court and at the 
bar than he was in 1584; nor can 
we imagine that the Queen, who, 
as he says, ‘trained him on’ to 
deliver his mind on matters of 
State, can have watched without 
interest his growing experience, 
for that quality would recommend 
him to her much more than his 
ready wit or ripening eloquence. 
Yet ri apis dAghera—what profit had 
as yet accrued to Bacon from 
either his performance or his pro- 
mise? He was now in his thirty- 
third year; he had been a bencher 
of his Inn for seven years, a reader 
for nearly six; but it does not seem 
that he was getting into practice, 
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and it is certain that his purse was 
running low. Assuredly, if he were 
a servile or an urgent suitor, never 
was humility more thrown away, 
never was the sin of impatience 
more effectively rebuked. 

The events of these nine years 
were not indeed favourable to 
promotion. The attention of the 
realm and its sovereign had been 
fixed on the last conspiracy of the 
Queen of Scots and on the final act 
of her long tragedy. Hardly had 
men ceased to gaze on the scaffold 
at Fotheringay, when their eyes 
were drawn to the Groyne and the 
Scheldt, to the preparation of the 
Invincible Armada, and to the 
scarcely less alarming concentra- 
tion of Parma’s battalions. Twice 
only in the annals of the world 
had so high a spring-tide of in- 
vasion receded from the shore it 
menaced—once in the bay of Sala- 
mis, and again when Marius in 
the Raudian plains arrested and 
annihilated the Cimbric columns, 
But afflavit Deus et dissipantur, and. 
Spain boasted no longer ‘so ex- 
ceeding proudly.’ In these years 
of expectation, however, it was on 
her grey-headed counsellors and 
her proven soldiers that Elizabeth’s 
trust reposed, and not on the young 
men whose armour had not been 
proved. 

. Early in January, 1592-93, the 
English Government received in- 
telligence that called for grave 
debate and prompt action. Philip 
of Spain, whose wrath and zeal 
some believed the wreck of the 
Armada had cooled, was, it ap- 
peared, as sedulous as ever in 
plotting the invasion of England 
and the destruction of Elizabeth. 
Warned by the fate of his Levia- 
thans, he had been furnishing him- 
self since 1588 with ships of a 
lighter build, fitter for the narrow 
seas. He had laid hands on some 
of the strongholds in Brittany 
whence his flotilla might advance 
with less risk and with more speed 
than from the Groyne. He no 
longer trusted to the unassisted 
might of his own kingdom, pre- 
ponderant as it was; he took ex- 
ample from the crafty Mace- 
donian, whom gold served as well 
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as iron. A portion of the revenues 
of the Indies secured for Philip 
a party in Scotland, where the 
Romanists, if not the country in 
general, were burning with indig- 
nation against England for the 
execution of the Scottish Queen. 
The northern half of the heretical 
island would afford him means far 
superior to Dunkirk, Flushing, or 
Antwerp for concentrating his 
army ; and the Setons, the Hamil- 
tons, and other Catholic leaders 
had promised under their hands 
and seals to allow his army to land. 
England was at the moment ill- 
provided with either the material 
or the sinews of war. Her fleet 
and militia had been replaced on 
the peace footing ; the double sub- 
sidy voted three years before had 
already been expended in aid to 
France and the Netherlands. In 
the front of such pressing danger, 
no time was to be fost in summon- 
ing a Parliament. 

Of the general spirit of her sub- 
jects, Elizabeth entertained no 
doubt. That had been made ma- 
nifest in 1588, when even the better 
sort of the Romanists, no less than 
the oppressed Brownists, had given 
or proffered their aid against the 
insolent foe. The main question 
accordingly for Parliament to con- 
sider was the amount of supplies 
required, and the best method of 
raising them. A significant hint 
was conveyed by the Lord Keeper 
to the House that they were to 
mind no other business except that 
of the supplies, and that it were 
best to be quick about it. But this 
intimation, which would be impos- 
sible now, and which even fifty 
years afterwards would have raised 
the whirlwind of privilege, passed 
unnoticed at the time, and was 
indeed nothing unusual, 

We have already said that there 
was nothing in those days like a 
Parliamentary opposition in the 
modern sense of theterm. Yet all 
did not run smoothly with this 
Supply question. The hesitation 
in voting the amount demanded 
did not arise from the unpopularity 
of the war, neither from any sus- 
picion that former grants had been 
wasted or misapplied, still less from 
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any project of the malcontents for 
embarrassing the Ministers in the 
hope of supplanting them. Mr. 
Spedding attributes to the Queen 
herself the obstructions and mis- 
understandings which, before a 
week had passed, signalized the 
Parliament which met on the roth 
of February, 1592. The rule had 
been to vote one subsidy only at a 
time. This had been broken by 
the last Parliament; but the de- 
parture from the rule was accom- 
panied by an intimation that the 
case was extraordinary, and by a 
proviso that it should not be taken 
for a precedent. The proviso was 
viewed by Elizabeth as an en- 
croachment on her prerogative, and 
she now took advantage of what 
seemed a favourable crisis—a just, 
necessary, and popular war of self- 
defence—not merely for obtaining 
ample supplies, but also for esta- 
blishing one or two precedents in 
her own favour upon certain points 
of form not as yet settled by cus- 
tom. One of these had reference 
to the right of free debate, a second 
to the voting of single, double, or 
triple subsidies, as occasion might 
demand ; a third to the discussion 
of money bills by a conference of 
the Lords and Commons. On the 
first of these points Elizabeth was 
triumphant. Liberty of vote re- 
imained, but liberty of speech was 
virtually denied ; and Peter Went- 
worth and others, who refused to 
be ‘ gagged,’ were called before the 
Council and committed to the 
Tower or the Fleet. But although 
her faithful Commons suffered the 
Queen to put a bridle in their 
mouths, they were not so well con- 
tent at her fingering their purses, 
and they only awaited a leader to 
give utterance to their discontent. 

Homer has recorded in very 
graphic verses the astonishment of 
the Trojans at Ulysses being the 
spokesman of the Greek deputation 
which had come to Troy to demand 
the surrender of Helen. Until the 
Ithacan king stood up, and poured 
forth his honeyed periods like 
snow-flakes, he had been almost 
unmarked, for all eyes had been 
turned upon the young and hand- 
some Menelaus. Perhaps hardly 
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less astonishment pervaded the 
House on the 26th of February, 
1593, When the late Lord Keeper’s 
son and the nephew of the Prime 
Minister delivered a speech in 
which, although he supported the 
motion of the government ‘for a 
select and grave committee to con- 
sider of the dangers of the realm, 
and of speedy supply and aid to 
her Majesty, he broached the 
awful question of reforming or 
codifying the laws of the realm. 
Here was a worshipfui supporter 
of the Cabinet in time of trouble! 
Here was a Saul prophesying with 
avengeance! ‘Speaking in favour 
of supply,’ Mr. Spedding says, ‘ in 
a Parliament expressly called, not 
for laws but money, all that re- 
mains of his speech relates not to 
money but to on, Had Bacon 
forgotten at the moment that Peter 
Wentworth was looking through 
prison-bars? Could he have been 
ignorant that if ever statesman 
valued the maxim of ‘ quieta non 
movere,’ that statesman was Burgh- 
ley? or if ever there were a sove- 
reign to whom change was odious, 
that sovereign was Elizabeth. ‘ Vir- 
tus post nummos,’ ‘ supply now— 
grievances at some more convenient 
season’—would seem to have been 
the natural, and, under the cireum- 
stances, not the blameable reflec- 
tion of a waiter on Providence, 
such as we are told Francis Bacon 
was, Why should he imitate the 

erversity of Balaam the son of 

or, and disappoint those who 
would fill his house with silver 
and gold, if he prophesied smooth 
things? Yet Francis Bacon started 
as a law reformer ; a reformer, too, 
of abuses which are perhaps more 


tenaciously upheld and more 
jealously shielded from profane 
amendment than even the Liturgy 


or the Articles of the Church. Had 
he shown that by some better 
mode than that which then pre- 
vailed of levying or imposing taxes, 
the Crown might get more money 
and incur less odium ; had he sug- 
gested that by more judicious 
Management the army and navy 
might be put on an equally effi- 
cient and yet less expensive foot- 
ing, his presumption as a young 
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member might be applauded, or at 
least excused, by the frugal Queen 
and her conservative ministers. 
There can be no doubt, however, 
that the exigencies of law, and 
not of the treasury, were Bacon’s 
theme on that evening ; though we 
have only an imperfect and inaccu- 
rate report of the opening of his 
speech on the motion for supply. 
We have no solution for this 
enigma more probable than that 
which Mr. Spedding offers, He 
thinks 


The truth was (and this it is which 
gives an interest to the small and muti- 
lated fragment which has floated down to 
us), that he had notions of his own con- 
cerning the relations which subsisted 
between the Crown and Parliament, and 
the courtesies appertaining to them, 
which the proceeding of the Queen and 
her ministers on this occasion did not 
quite satisfy. In his later life, at least, 
he held it for a point of constitutional 
doctrine, that between the sovereign and 
the people in a monarchy there was a 
tie of mutual obligation ; the sovereign 
by advice and consent of Parliament 
making laws for the benefit of his 
people, and the people by their represen- 
tatives in Parliament supplying the 
wants of the sovereign: therefore that 
the voting of money should never be pro- 
claimed as the sole cause of calling a 
parliament, but always accompanied with 
some other business of State tending to 
the good of the commonwealth. It was 
also his constant opinion, expressed both 
early and late in life, that no greater 
benefit could be conferred on the common- 
wealth than a general revision of the 
whole body of laws, and the reduction of 
them into one consistent and manageable 
code. Now although it cannot be said 
that this Parliament was called for no 
business of state except money, consider- 
ing how vitally the state was interested 
in the cause for which money was wanted, 
—yet I suppose he thought it unfit that 
the necessities of the Crown and the de- 
mand for money should be placed so 
nakedly in the foreground, and all other 
functions of Parliament so completely set 
aside, as they seemed to be in the Lord 
Keeper’s speech on opening the session, 
and in those of the privy councillors on 
moving for the committee of supply: 
Seeking therefore to remove such an 
impression, and remembering what the 
Lord Keeper had said about the multi- 
plicity of laws and the expediency of 
abridging them, he set that great topic 
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in the front of his speech, and so con- 
trived not only to draw attention towards 
the project itself, but also to impart to 
the meeting between the Queen and her 
people a more gracious aspect, by sug- 
gesting that if she wished them to make 
no more laws at that time, it was not 
from any forgetfulness of their just in- 
terest in legislation. 


Neither party apparently under- 
stood, or indeed had leisure to 
scrutinize, Bacon’s purpose. The 
Queen, knowing better than the 
Commons the urgency of the case, 
cared only for getting as speedily 
as she could as much money as she 
had asked for: the Commons were 
troubled by the privy council’s 
demand for three subsidies in one 
session; nor were they at all 
soothed by the proposal to admit 
the Lords to a conference on a 
question of supply. They delayed 
voting the money; they declined 
the conference; and their temper 
was not improved by a message 
from the Lords, requesting them 
to make more haste. They thought 
if it were done too quickly, it 


might not be done well ; that an 
ancient, if not an immemorial, 


privilege was in peril; and that 
even the gravity of the crisis must 
not be suffered to make them 
negligent of their rights, 

Their hesitation was not without 
grounds. The Lord Treasurer, in 
fact, spoke to them in a tone more 
befitting Richelieu or Louvois 
when addressing their Parlements, 
than an English prime minister ; 
for ‘he warned them in the name 
of the Upper House that “their 
Lordships would not in anywise 
give their assents to pass any act 
in their own House of less than 
three entire subsidies,” payable in 
the three next years at two pay- 
ments in each year.’ Whether they 
would assent to so little as three, 
he left doubtful. ‘To what pro- 
— of benevolence, or unto 

ow much their Lordships would 
give their assents in that behalf, 
they would not as then show :’ but 
‘desired another conference,’ The 
object of this conference was obvi- 
ously, as Mr. Spedding says, that 
they should discuss the question of 
supply together. 
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Now, had Bacon thought that on 
the 26th of February he had tripped 
in touching on Law reform, here 
was a locus peenitentie. A second 
speech, provided it were in the 
right key, would extract any sting 
which the first might have left be- 
hind it, either in her Majesty’s or 
the minister's bosom. The uncle 
had bullied, the nephew might 
fawn. He had a whole night to 
reconsider and repent: it was no 
slight matter for him to oppose the 
Lord Treasurer. He did oppose 
him ; he spoke for the privilege of 
the Commons, and against the 
attempted encroachment of the 
Lords :-— 


He came prepared; and so soon as 
Cecil sat down, he rose. ‘ He yielded to 
the subsidy, but misliked that this House 
should join with the Upper House in the 
granting of it. For the custom and pri- 
vilege of this House, he said, hath always 
been first to make offer of the subsidy 
from hence unto the Upper House. And 
reason it is that we should stand upon 
our privilege.’ And in such very consti- 
tutional, though rather unsubservient 
fashion, he proceeded to show that the 
Commons could not ‘join with their 
Lordships in this business.’ 


Our limits will not permit us to 
indulge in any further abstract of 
Mr. Spedding’s minute and most 
interesting dissection of this pas- 
sage in Bacon’s Parliamentary 
career. To be more full in details 
than he is would be impossible: 
to be more concise in relating them 
would be obscure. The upshot was 
that the Queen gave way, as she 
always did, gracefully; that the 
Lords conferred with the Commons 
without injury to their privileges; 
that the subsidies—Bacon again 
interfering on the popular side— 
were voted, and that the Crown 
and the Lower House parted, with 
an exception or two, on amicable 
terms—the one having asserted its 
rights, the other having gained at 
least two points in the game. 

The main exception was Bacon. 
With him Elizabeth was as wroth 
as ‘the angry woman of Abingdon’ 
herself. And she made no secret 
of her displeasure, as he found, 
when, not long afterwards, the Earl 
of Essex pressed upon her his fit- 
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ness for the Attorney-Generalship. 
His whole conduct, indeed, on this 
memorable occasion savours more 
of the year 1640 than of the year 
1592, and warrants us in surmising 
that had he lived in the middle of 
the next century, his place, even 
had his private circumstances been 
similar, would have been beside 
Hampden, Pym, St. John, and the 
younger Vane, and not beside 
Finch, and Windebank, Laud, and 
the Earl of Strafford. 

Bacon’s speech on the Subsidy 
Bill was for a time as effectual a 
bar to his advancement—and to be 
advanced was becoming daily more 
necessary for him—as if Elizabeth 
had committed him to the Tower. 
What was his demeanour on dis- 
covering that he was in her black- 
book? From the habitually servile 
man, from the unwearied suitor, 
from the needy barrister, we might 
look that he should have humbled 
himself even unto the dust, and 
sought for pardon with many tears, 
The great Cardinal, after his fall, 
on receiving a tolerably civil mes- 
sage from his master, alighted from 
his mule and knelt in the mire 
before the bearer of it. The great 
Commoner bowed so low in George 
the Third’s closet that the tip of his 
hooked nose was visible between 
his knees to the Lord ‘ Bozzy,’ who 
records the fact. These oaks of the 
forest were not at times devoid of 
the pliancy of the willow: but we 
have never read that Pitt was ac- 
counted a time-server, or that 
Wolsey was taxed with excess of 
humility, 

On discovering that Elizabeth’s 
eyes were turned from him, Bacon 
neither threw dust on his head, nor 
rent his garments, nor bowed him- 
self to the ground. On the con- 
trary, on hearing from Burghley 
that he must look for little favour 
from the Queen in her present 
mood, he wrote him a very re- 
markable letter of explanation. In 
that letter, so far from apologizing 
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for his conduct, he justified it, and 
expressed surprise that his speech 
should have given any pretext for 
offence. Some who have written 
about Bacon discover in his letter 
to Burghley all the tokens of a 
penitent, and some all the baseness 
ofaslave. It was not so read by 


Elizabeth. It made her more 
wroth with him than ever. It was 
not so she chose to be served. 


‘Cassio, I love thee, but never 
more be officer of mine.’ Hitherto 
he had enjoyed unusual freedom of 
access to her; now she forbade 
him to come into her presence, 
She had looked for grapes, and he 
had brought forth wild grapes. 
He had meddled with matters too 
high for him. He had spoken 
when she had commanded silence. 
His cue was to fill her exchequer ; 
he had broached doctrines about 
law. No second letter cancelled 
the offensive bearing of the first. 
To repeat his arguments would 
have made matters worse, and they 
were bad enough. His means were 
running very low; his brother 
Anthony could no longer assist 
him, for he himself was at this 
time seriously involved also. His 
disgrace can have been no secret 
at court, or among the attorneys 
and clients who might have helped 
him at this pinch; and the road 
in which he had hitherto been 
encouraged to look for fortune 
seemed to be closed for ever. 

In 1581, when Bacon was begin- 
ning his legal studies and ponder- 
ing on the various ways then 
necessary for advancement, some 
verses were printed for the first 
time, which he may have conned 
then,.and long afterwards, with an 
aching heart, for they were com- 
posed by one who himself had 
climbed great men’s stairs, and 
eaten the bitter bread of the sup- 
pliant, and who thus, with a vigour 
worthy of John Dryden in his best 
vein, put on record the slights and 
the delays he had endured. :— 


Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide: 

To lose good days that might be better spent : 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent : 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow : 
To feed on hope, to pine with care and sorrow : 
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To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peers : 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years : 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs.* 


But if we have failed in showing 
Bacon to have been an adroit 
courtier, we may still discover him 
to have been a false friend. If not 
the meanest, he may nevertheless 
have been the most thankless of 
mankind, and Pope’s antithesis, 
with a very slight change, may still 
point its moral, and console us 
with the thought that the greatest 
men are not always the best. 
There are few more cheering con- 
templations than the bar-sinister 
on an ancient shield. It is a kind 
of fraternité and égalité for ‘ ordi- 
nary men and Christians’ to know 
that Shakspeare ought to have 
married Anne Hathaway a few 
months sooner than he did; that 
Cicero was a coward ; that Demos- 
thenes took a bribe; and that 
Bacon accused Essex when alive, 
and defamed him when dead. 

Again we must beware of read- 
ing history backward. We must 
present Essex to ourselves as he 
first presented himself to Bacon, 
and put aside for the moment our 

_ knowledge of his defects, and the 
issue to which they carried him. 
His preferment had been rapid, but 
not out of proportion to his deserts. 
In 1585 and 1586, when he was 
barely eighteen years of age, he 
had served with distinction under 
the Earl of Leicester in Holland. 
In 1587, he had been appointed 
Master of the Horse; in the next 
year—the annus mirabilis of the 
Spanish invasion—he was General 
ot the Horse. He joined after- 
wards, against the Queen’s orders, 
the expedition to Portugal in aid 
of Don Antonio; but when he re- 
turned to England in 1589, he was 
chidden by her and forgiven. In 
the latter half of 1591, he com- 
manded the forces which Elizabeth 
sent into France to assist Henry 
IV., and he thus matured his early 
experience in war by studying it 
under one of the greatest captains 
of the age. Essex, accordingly, 
like the great Pompeius, was an 


accomplished soldier at atime when 
less able or less fortunate youths 
are learning the mysteries of drill 
and parade, or vying with one an- 
other in those follies which render 
the mess-table and barrack-room 
scarcely less equivocal nurseries of 
the young than Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

But Essex possessed gifts and 
virtues which Pompeius wanted, 
and which none of his contem- 
poraries had in equal measure, 
except Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
Philip Sidney. He was a scholar 
no less than a soldier; and time 
alone, aided by good counsel, was 
apparently wanted for him to be- 
come a statesman also—and that 
not a mechanical statesman, like 

tobert Cecil, a man of wiles, 
devices, and intrigue, but such an 
one as was Oxenstiern and Barne- 
veldt, or the great Pensionaries De 
Witt and Heinsius. 

It was natural that the eyes of 
Bacon should be turned on this 
‘rose and expectancy of the time.’ 
Essex was such a manas he needed, 
no less for his immediate advance- 
ment than for his ulterior projects. 
We have seen that, although the 
Queen and her Ministers could, if 
they thought fit, make Bacon a 
judge or a privy councillor, could 
send him as their envoy to foreign 
courts, or employ his pen in the 
composition of State papers, yet 
that they could not comprehend 
his philosophical schemes; and 
that, in fact, their knowledge or 
suspicion of those schemes ren- 
dered them distrustful of his legal 
or political abilities. 

But Essex saw more clearly than 
either Elizabeth or those around 
her what was in Bacon. He 
saw that he was fit for the morrow 
as well for the day; that the vast 
round and compass of his intel- 
lect, were he once relieved from 
the inevitable yet ignoble cares of 
his present condition, would em- 
brace service to the realm and 


* Spenser, ‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale.’ 
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service to science. He saw that 
never sovereign had a more apt 
servant at hand ; that never know- 
ledge had a more able Minister at 
call. We cannot, indeed, imagine 
Essex to have probed the depth or 
ascended to the height of Bacon’s 
contemplations ; but he had such 
large sympathy with them as 
purged his vision and empowered 
it to discern how good it were for 
England and for humanity that 
Bacon should be borne over the 
bars and shwarting currents that 
hindered him from launching freely 
on the ocean of knowledge. And 
this wisdom Essex had, because, as 
Mr. Spedding admirably remarks, 
‘he had that true generosity of 
nature which appeals to all human 
hearts, because it feels an interest 
in all human things.’ 

Nor was Bacon less necessary to 
Essex. The virtus Scipiad@e needed 
the mitis sapientia Leli, For there 
were elements in Essex which, 
rightly guided and wholesomely 
balanced, would confirm his virtues ; 
but which, perverted or indulged, 
would enfeeble, if they did not 
utterly spoil them. Among the 
ingredients of the great man, Plato 
assigns a high place to the @upés, 
or irascible principle, and he ex- 
hibits its operations in the cha- 
racter of Polemarchus. He is 
young, energetic, carried away by 
good natural impulses, He hates 
violently, and he loves violently. 
He would benefit his friends at any 
cost to himself; but he is equally 
prone to avenge himself on his 
enemies. He is docile, willing to 
acknowledge his errors, quick in 
apprehension, and wanting only a 
guide—the idéa of truth in the 
Platonic system—and an instructor 
like Socrates to realize a noble 
character, The @vpds is an admi- 
rable servant, but an execrable 
master: and of this irascible quality 
Essex had his full share. Whither 
it led him we know; whither it 
might have conducted him under 
discreet guidance it is idle now to 
speculate: but for this earnest, 
sincere, impetuous temperament, 
Bacon, with his calm, penetrating 
and many-sided mind, would have 
been the guardian genius, had 
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not Essex harkened to evil coun- 
sellors, even as Polemarchus gave 
heed to evil poets. Each was a 
half man requiring his moiety to 
complete him. Essex, however, 
was more in need of Bacon’s wisdom 
than Bacon of Essex’s force of cha- 
racter. 

Their friendship began in 1590 
or the early part of 1591. Essex 
was then twenty-three years old: 
Bacon some nine years older. Each 
brought to their union a several 
and a common stock of sympathy 
and experience. Both were eager 
to do the State service: but the 
one had seen more of life in camps, 
the other of life below the level of 
courts. His high officeshad brought 
Essex in close contact with the 
great: his low estate had made 
Bacon the better acquainted with 
the sentiments and discourse of 
the people. Both were unusually 
stored with book knowledge. 
Sidney and Raleigh, indeed, may 
have read and reflected as much 
as Essex ; but among soldiers and 
courtiers in general he was a 
‘scholar-gowned,.’ That Bacon was 
as far above Coke in philosophy 
and general literature, as Coke was 
above him in the ‘text and mar- 
gent’ of the law books, needs no 
demonstration. 

The story of Bacon and Essex— 
how for a while the currents of 
their lives ran parallel, and how 
widely they at last diverged—is 
written in many books, but in none 
so well as in Mr. Spedding’s recent 
volumes, To that narrative, the 
clearest and the fullest, the most 
candid and the most comprehensive 
that has ever been penned of this 
sad story, we refer our readers, and 
hasten to what appears to us, after 
repeatedly and attentively perusing 
it, the inexorable conclusion. 

As regards Essex, the popular 
articles of belief are these: and 
Athanasian condemnation has not 
seldom been pronounced against all 
who refuse to accept them. It is 
assumed that he took Bacon to his 
heart at the time when kinsfolk 
looked coldly on him; when his 
means ran low ; when the paths of 
life were dark before him; and 
when his soul was divided between 
PP2 
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the deferred hope that maketh 
sick, and a purpose of abandoning 
law and politics, and sequester- 
ing himself in a student’s cell 
in what would have been to him 
the barren pursuit of philosophy. 
Essex, it is alleged, and so far 
truly, encouraged him to welcome 
back again discarded hope, urged 
upon the Queen and the Cecils, in 
season and out of season, Bacon’s 
claims to preferment ; incurred re- 
buffs for his importunity; and 
softened disappointment by the 
princely gift of an estate. 

We need not adopt Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s sorry shift, which 
indeed helps Essex as little as it 
does Bacon, that the Earl, being in- 
debted to his legal friend for 
‘ hearing, consulting, and advising 
with’ him at sundry times, and 
wishing to pay his bill, gave him 
land which he could well spare, in- 
stead of money of which he was 
generally and then particularly 
short. But we may fairly ask whether 


Essex, without doubt a generous, 


man, might not consider,with Cicero 
and Seneca, that gifts are an in- 
gredient in friendship; whether 
human beings do not sometimes 
do good acts ; or whether the word 
donation was so unknown in the 
sixteenth century as to be ex- 
cluded from Cooper's dictionary, 
or Florio’s ‘ World of words’? 
Bacon, as we may learn from the 
fragments of their correspondence 
printed by Mr. Spedding, gave 
ssex good advice, Essex noto- 
riously mismanaged the war in 
Treland. Elizabeth was justly in- 
censed ; he wasted her money ; he 
made no progress in her affairs, 
but on the contrary, strengthened 
the hands of Tyrone. He had 
thrust himself into the war ; he re- 
turned without leave; he was 
banished from the court, when any 
one else would have been sent to 
the Tower. He had done worse 
even than this, he had offended the 
Queen in her most tender points, 
her public reputation and her per- 
rend. vanity. The sticklers for 
boundlessgratitudeassert or insinu- 
ate that a true friend would have 
applauded his follies, and written 
panegyrics on his malversation in 
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Ireland. Such partisans remind 
us of the extravagant friendship 
imputed to Blossius of Cume., 
Asked by the senatorian committee 
‘Was Caius Gracchus your friend? 
he replied, ‘ Aye, and a good one, 
too” ‘Did you share in his 
revolutionary plans? ‘I did’ 
‘Had he required of you to set 
fire to the capitol, would you 
have kindled the torch? ‘Grac- 
chus, answered this paragon of 
amity, ‘would never have given 
such an order, but if he had, I 
should have felt bound in love, if 
not in duty, to execute it.’ 

Essex makes his raid on the 
City, his pretext being to remove 
his personal enemies, evil counsel- 
lors, as he phrased it, from the 
Queen’s person. He fails; he is 
arrested ; he is committed to the 
Tower, is tried by his peers, and 
dies a traitor’s death. 

How stands the case between 
Essex and Bacon under these 
strange and serious circumstances ! 
In the first place, their intimacy 
had been relaxed for some year 
and half before the Earl went to 
Ireland. Essex had taken to him- 
self Rehoboam’s counsellors, and 
Bacon had ‘ not been called or ad- 
vised with, as in former times. 
Shortly before he went, he had, 
indeed, solicited, but he did not 
follow Bacon’s advice, and there are 
no traces of any further communi- 
cation between them until Essex’s 
return, When he had come back, 
suddenly, against orders, and with 
the objects of his mission all un- 
accomplished, Bacon tendered his 
counsel, but if Essex listened to it, 
he certainly neglected it. Tor more 
than ten months Essex was under 
restraint, and Bacon had no means 
of access to him, for the Earl did 
not openly converse with any one, 
and of all men living, probably 
dreaded his friend’s seeing or sus- 
pecting the nature of his private 
correspondence. When he was 
again at large, Bacon again—i.e., in 
July, 1600—busied himself in his 
affairs, and did his utmost to bring 
him once more into favour with the 
Queen. But Bacon was no longer 
his real adviser. Essex was then 
opening his heart to far different 
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persons, and Bacon was employed 
on the surface only of his affairs. 
If the Queen could be won by 
argument and fair means, it would 
be well; but if she still remained 
averse, then force must do the 
work of reason. Was it Bacon’s 
duty, if he suspected the real facts, 
to say, ‘ Your lordship is deceiving 
me with this half-confidence, I 
must know your thoughts, and 
even if they aim at controlling or 
deposing our hard-ruled Queen, [ 
am still, come what may, your 
humble servant’ ? 

‘The meanest of mankind’ was 
assuredly the most maladroit of 
courtiers, While he was attempt- 
ing to reconcile the Queen to her 
former favourite, he was himself 
giving her offence. Between 
Michaelmas, 1600, and the day of 
Essex’s insurrection in the follow- 
ing February, Bacon had only one 
interview with Elizabeth. In that, 
which was in the beginning of 
January, he made his own peace 
with her, but he could draw from 
her not a word of grace for the 
Earl. Not until then did he de- 
spair; but after that day he re- 
solved to meddle no more in the 
matter. He read as legibly as if it 
had been carved on the rock with 
a pencil of iron that she would 
trust Essex no more. 

A darker day was behind. The 
next time that Essex and Bacon 
confront each other, the one is 
a prisoner at the bar, the other a 
sworn law-officer of the Crown, 
commanded to examine witnesses 
and to conduct the prosecution. 
Was it Bacon’s duty at this solemn 
season to say, ‘ Truth indeed is dear 
to me, but my friend is dearer? 
What though he have done his 
utmost to set the country in a 
flame, has he not given me two 
thousand pounds’ worth of free- 
hold land in the county of Middle- 
sex ? 

But, it is urged, in almost Cas- 
sius’ vein, ‘a friend should bear a 
friend’s infirmities’ —‘a friendly 
eye should never see his faults,’ 
He should rather cast allegiance 
to the winds, excuse rebellion, 
palliate treason, and sacrifice the 
whole duty of a subject on the 
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altar of personal sentiment. We 
are almost ashamed of stating such 
arguments, so palpable is it that 
Bacon took the only path which 
honour and integrity pointed out 
to him, But even had he said to 
Elizabeth and her Ministers,—‘ I do 
perceive here a divided duty. I 
grant your worships that my Lord 
of Essex is a traitor; but yet 
God forbid but a traitor should 
have some countenance at his 
friends request; and so, good 
people, shift for yourselves —how 
would Essex have been benefited ? 
Would he rather have had an 
enemy at the council table? Would 
he have preferred the tender 
mercies of Cecil, or a cross-exami- 
nation by Coke? There is no ap- 
pearance of Bacon’s having pressed 
unduly on his unfortunate friend. 
But it was his duty as counsel for 
the prosecution to make the charge 
out in all its parts, as well for 
the sake of truth, as for shielding 
the Crown from any suspicion that 
vengeance rather than justice was 
its object. 

It has been made a charge against 
Bacon, that after Essex was con- 
demned, he made no effort to save 
him ; that a true friend would have 
wrought on the woman’s feelings 
in Elizabeth for one she had once 
so loved and so cherished, after he 
had satisfied her claim as a queen. 
But how can we know whether she 
still entertained affection for Essex, 
whether Bacon had the opportunity 
which he is accused of neglecting ? 
That Elizabeth was profoundly 
afllicted by the treason we cannot 
doubt; but does it follow that 
she still loved the traitor? The 
crime he had committed, the de- 
signs he had formed, showed her 
the hollowness of profession, the 
worth of lip-service, the uncertainty 
which hedges a crown. But the 
author of the crime had long been 
undermining her early love for him 
in a thousand ways,—by petulance, 
by disobedience, by rashness, by 
incompetence, and at last by a 
direct attempt to rob her of what 
she prized above life, her freedom 
of action. Never was sovereign 
less disposed than Elizabeth to 
accept a mayor of the palace, or 
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less likely to pardon a direct as- 
sault on her authority. And what 
plea could Bacon with any colour 
allege on behalf of Essex? and 
what time was there left for any 
plea to be effectual? The fact was 
admitted: the confession of Essex 
showed that his guilt had not 
been exaggerated. He was less 
excusable than Norfolk or Pabing- 
ton, for they at least had the 
pretext that religion called for the 
deposition of a heretic, whereas 
the Earl had no excuse to allege 
but woynded vanity. It appears 
that Bacon did, on the only oc- 
casion of his being with the 
Queen between the arraignment 
and the execution, enlarge on the 
excellent quality of mercy, ‘ term- 
ing it to her an excellent balm that 
did continually distil from her 
sovereign hands, and made an ex- 
cellent odour in the senses of her 
people.’ We are not prepared to 
say that Elizabeth was to blame 
for disregarding the hint: we can- 
not see how Bacon could do more 
than risk it. When it becomes 
lawful to read or write history sen- 
timentally, we may find some excuse 
for Essex, and afford to censure 
Elizabeth and Bacon. But so long 
as truth, and not feeling, is to 
guide us in judging of men and 
times, it is a violation of the one 
and an abuse of the other to mea- 
sure them by the variable standard 
of our own personal opinions, 

We must now close Mr. Sped- 
ding’s volumes. We have noscruple 
in confessing that to ourselves they 
carry conviction, that they have 
removed some of our previous no- 
tions and modified others, and that 
they have thrown more light on the 
character of Elizabeth and her 
times than we have derived from 
any former record of them. For 
the reader we cannot answer: he 
may still doubt where we have 
ceased to question ; he may demand 
more proofs where we think there 
are enough. On the character of 
Bacon we as yet offer no opinion ; 
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he has yet a probation to pass 
through. We have at present had 
to deal with only two counts in the 
indictment. He is acquitted, in 
our judgment, of undue time-serv- 
ing and of falsehood in friendship. 
It remains to be seen whether he 
can also be absolved from cor- 
ruption and venality. If he can, 
Mr. Spedding will entitle him to a 
verdict in favour, without seeking 
to bias our judgments ; if he can- 
not be proved worthy of such 
absolution, he will afford one more 
instance that greatness and good- 
ness are not convertible terms. 


Since the foregoing pages were 
in type, we have met with a book, 
entitled, the Life and Correspon- 
dence of Francis Bacon, Viscount 
St. Albans, &c.. in which the author, 
who modestly conceals his name, 
labours to show that ‘the Lord 
Chancellor of England’ was the 
‘meanest, and was far from being 
either ‘the brightest or the wisest 
of mankind.’ Now this is no half- 
faced fellowship ; this is root and 
branch work; this is war to the 
knife, From the vigour with which 
he plies his cudgel on Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s head, we suspect 
that the writer has ere now highly 
distinguished himself at Donny- 
brook fair. Yet if he have not 
done so already, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon is bound to send ‘ Anony- 
mous’ a letter of thanks, for ‘ Ano- 
nymous’ has done him yeoman’s 
service, by showing that there is 
nothing so bad but there may be 
something worse in store. Could 
we suspect Mr. Spedding of strata- 
gem, we should surmise that he 
had taken a hint from an old play, 
and hired the devil to thrash the 
collier. But we do not find that 
any of the gods interfered while 
Dares was beating Entellus black 
and blue ; and Mr. Spedding doubt- 
less looks down on this combat- 
with similar equanimity. - 
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A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A NIGHT OF 


KArt was the first to discover 
that it was no simulated swoon 
when her mother sank fainting on 
the floor of the stage. Ere the cur- 
tain had shut out the scene from 
the audience, Effie, the old servant, 
uttered a cry,and rushing forwards, 
was down on her knees by her 
mother’s side, unfastening the hood 
and kerchief about her neck. 

‘Mammais ill; help, help! cried 
the young girl, in alarm; and 
knowing what I knew, I stood 
powerless for a moment as she bent 
over her mother. 

The stage was immediately 
crowded with actors and audience, 
mingled strangely together, their 
faces filled with anxiety and alarm, 
Mrs. Rutter’s swoon lasted so 


long that every one grew uneasy. 
Drawing Rutter aside into our 
deserted green-room, I closed the 


door and told him that his mother 
had received a severe shock during 
the evening, and the best thing 
to be done was to send away the 
guests as quickly as possible. 

‘What shock? asked the young 
man ; and he sank down on a sofa 
near with a white face, as I in- 
formed him what had happened. 

‘What! here, in this very house, 
Hamilton? It is impossible.’ 

He seemed staggered and unable 
to believe me. 

‘Is this man, then, to haunt us 
through life at every turn? he 
cried, indignantly. ‘Ever since I 
was a boy his shadow has darkened 
our home. Ever since I can recol- 
lect, he has risen up in our path 
from time to time, and brought us 
shame and sorrow. What right, 
what claim has he to our protec- 
tion? I will drag him from yon 
hidingplace with my own hands, 
and give him up to justice. He 
shall rot in a jail, as he deserves, 
the villain 

With disordered looks, Rutter 
rose and crossed the floor, as 
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though about to put his words 
into execution. 

‘He spoke of the galleys, you 
say? he stammered out, turning 
towards me again. ‘Do you know 
what new crime he has committed ? 

‘No; he only said the police 
were on his track, and implored 
your mother to hide him under her 
roof for a few hours.’ 

‘And she consented,’ murmured 

Rutter to himself, and he stood for 
some moments with his hands 
clenched together, in thought. 
‘Oh, Hamilton!’ he cried the next 
minute, throwing himself on the 
sofa and burying his head in his 
hands, ‘ would to God I knew what 
all this mystery means! If it were 
not that I have unbounded con- 
fidence in my mother—if I did not 
know her to be the best of mothers 
and of women—I should be the 
most miserable fellow on earth. 
She has never told me more than 
this—that Lewis Wilson, or Hague, 
or whatever’ he calls himself, was 
intimately connected with my father 
(he is a kinsman, I expect) ; that 
we are in some way greatly indebted 
to him, and that he has power to 
injure us. More than this, she has 
always told me it was better I 
should not know. Kate even knows 
not as much,’ 

We were silent. Rutter’s face 
remained hidden in his hands. 

‘Whatever else lam ignorant of, 
thus much I do know,’ he conti- 
nued, with bitterness, raising his 
head again, ‘that the fellow is a 
thorough scoundrel and merits 
transportation, let him be who he 
may. You may guess now, Hamil- 
ton, why we left England. Yes, 
it’s of no use keeping this brave 
secret longer. You at least have a 
right to know it. As much asI 
know, Will, you shall know. That 
man now hiding under our roof 
forged cheques in my mother’s name 
for more than three thousand 
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pounds. It was his handwriting 
my mother recognised that day 
when the bank clerk visited us at 
Elmfields, The affair was hushed 
up (the villain well knew with 
whom he had to deal), and we left 
home to escape further such drains 
on my mother’s fortune. We had 
better have thrown him into New- 
gate then and there, I think.’ 

The humiliation of this avowal 
was as painful to me as to my 
friend. Rutter’s face flushed crim- 
son as he spoke; his hands trem- 
bled, and tears of shame glistened 
in his eyes. I bid him remember 
the need for immediate action, and 
urged him to lose no time in dis- 
missing the guests, on the ground 
of his mother’s indisposition. 

*‘ Ay, let us get rid of this mas- 
querading, said Mutter, looking 
down on his dress. ‘1 will an- 
nounce to them that the jéte must 
be at once broken up, The play 
cannot proceed, that’s clear; my 
mother is far too ill, were there no 
other cause; and he threw aside 
his buff jerkin and slouch hat as 
he spoke. 

The announcement when made 
naturally filled every one with re- 
gret and consternation, 

‘Ah! she has overtaxed herself 
for our amusement, I fear,’ said 
the old Countess de Sangpourpre. 

‘She was carried away by her 
genius, which is sublime,’ observed 
Madame de Longueville. 

‘She is a true artist—a veritable 
enthusiast!’ sighed Monsieur de 
Bois-sec ; ‘but such emotions are 
not counterfeited without danger 
to the nervous system, and the re- 
action is always terrible.’ 

With many expressions of sym- 
pathy and regret, the guests took 
their departure. In half-an-hour’s 
time the last carriage wheels had 
rolled down the drive, and we were 
alone. 

‘What is to be done?’ said 
Rutter, as we stood on the hall 
steps looking out upon the gardens, 
where the coloured lamps still 
swung in the night-breeze; ‘my 
mother is utterly incapable of any- 
thing. She lies yonder in her 
room ina state of complete pro- 
stration. I whispered to her that 
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I knew all, and would act as she 
would wish me. She is so ex- 
hausted she can scarcely speak, 
Kate is with her, and Mademoiselle 
Victorine. They neither of them 
know the true cause of my mother’s 
seizure. Poor girls! they are 
frightened enough as it is! Oh, 
Hamilton! I am too wretched to 
think or plan. What is to be done? 

‘First, let us get this fellow, 
Jules, out of the way, I replied, 
for I knew there was more danger 
to be feared from the inquisitorial 
glances of that pair of black eyes 
than from any other quarter. ‘See, 
he is blowing out the lights yon- 
der. Bid him get to bed; the 
other servants have already retired, 
save Euphrasie, who is in your 
mother’s room.’ 

We got rid of Jules, and then 
entered the house and held a short 
consultation together. 

*T don’t know whether I should 
tell my sister to-night or not; my 
mother murmured to me not to let 
Kate know at present. Where are 
the matches, Hamilton? 

We were lighting a lantern as 
Rutter spoke, for we had resolved 
to lose no time in visiting the loft 
in the courtyard, now that the 
coast was clear. 

‘ Better wait till morning before 
you tell your sister, I answered ; 
‘she has anxiety enough to- 
night; and then, having ascer- 
tained that our movements were 
not watched, we took up the lantern 
and traversed in silence the echo- 
ing pavement of the court, where 
the bats, scared by the light we 
carried, flitted duskily around us. 
Picking our steps noiselessly along, 
we passed into the deserted coach- 
house, and ascended the railed 
ladder that led to the loft above. 
When we first entered, it was diffi- 
cult to discern anything in the big 
raftered chamber, vaulted with 
shadows and walled in with dark- 
ness. The lamp I had left was 
just expiring, and it was not until 
Rutter raised his lantern that we 
could make out that the dark 
bundle of clothes lying on a truss 
of hay before us was the man we 
sought. 

‘ He is asleep, whispered Rutter. 
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The man had cast off his priest’s 
hat, and lay with his black dress 
wrapped round him, one hand sup- 

yorting his head, the other grasping 

bis pistol. He stirred as we ap- 
proached, and then with a sudden 
cry started up and stood before us, 
ready to discharge the weapon at 
our heads. 

‘Oh! it’s you, is it! Light 
sleepers are easily alarmed, you see. 
Have these fine folks all gone yet ? 
The man’s voice was husky and 
weak, and his limbs shook as with 
an ague. 

‘Yes; thanks to yourself, they 
have,’ replied Rutter ; ‘my mother 
is ill, and is lying scarcely sensible 
on her bed. Is it true that the 
police are on your track? Are you 
resolved to bring infamy upon us? 

‘Ah! it’s easy to fling stones at 
a lame dog,’ retorted Wilson. ‘I 
was a starving man before I entered 
this house to-night. I am pretty 
near a dying one now, so abuse me 
as you like. I broke a bloodvessel 
ten days ago, and have slept chiefly 
in ditches since. I only want fifty 


pounds, and ’d make my way to 
Bordeaux and sail for South Ame- 


rica, and never trouble you again. 
I—I’m worn out, that’s the fact,— 
clean stumped up, body and soul. 
If one of you gentlemen would 
just pop this leaden bullet through 
my brain you'd do me a service, 
and rid the world of as sorry a 
scoundrel as ever darkened sun- 
shine,’ 

The man burst into a fit of 
coughing as he spoke, and flung 
himself down again on the bundle 
of hay, haggard and panting. 

‘You want to know how I came 
here, he continued, ‘I'll tell you. 
Thanks to that gentleman, I may 
say,’ he pointed to me as he spoke. 
‘Yes, on your father’s library table 
I picked up an envelope, addressed 
to‘ W. Hamilton, Esq., St. Barbe, 
Auvergne, one day when I paid 
that worthy gentleman a visit after 
our agreeable encounter at Dover. 
I had no need to inquire further 
for the address I wanted. Soon 
after, being. in pressing want of 
funds, I followed you to France, 
but fate threw in my way some of 
my old comrades in Paris; and 
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perhaps on what transpired from 
that same meeting the less said 
the better.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Rutter, whilst I 
stood miserably conscious that it 
was my father’s letter that had 
supplied the clue to my friend’s 
retreat. 

‘Well, then, we gambled. We 
played and we won—won with that 
astounding good luck that makes 
gamesters maniacs; and then lost 
—lost with that unvarying ill luck 
that makes them suicides; and 
then we found ourselves penniless 
in the streets of Paris.’ 

‘That is not all, said Rutter. 

* Not quite; but , 

I think, even in his present 
abasement and degradation, the 
man felt some sense of shame at 
these confessions, and hesitated at 
the next revelation he had to make, 

‘ Well, to cut the story short, we 
were desperate men, and stopped 
at nothing. Two of us had been 
schoolfellows at a college at St. 
Omer years ago, when your father 
was educating me for something 
better than the callings I have 
lately followed. We were reckless 
and penniless, and when an oppor- 
tunity offered itself to retrieve our 
fortunes by a stroke of business 
more dangerous than lawful, we 
didn’t even stop at that. But the 
police got scent of us, and it was 
only by a life-and-death struggle 
that 1 escaped their clutches, 
They led me a pretty dance for 
three days. At the end of that time 
I got hold of this disguise—shaved 
off my beard, cut my hair short, 
and became a travelling priest. 
If [had had the means of reaching 
a seaport then and there, you would 
probably never have heard of me 
more. Of course you don’t believe 
me, but I swear to you, Robert 
Rutter, that I had determined 
never to show my face before your 
mother again. Villain as I am, 
low as I have fallen, I had resoived 
on that. But I didn’t know what 
starvation was then, he added, 
grimly. ‘I didn’t know what it 
was to lie sick and famishing by 
the roadside. Don’t make rash 
vows, young man, with a full 
stomach and a few gold pieces in 
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your purse. Wait till sickness and 
want have pulled you down, before 
you measure your virtue and your 
strength so readily.’ 

He sighed, and throwing himself 
back on the hay, hid his face with 
his arm, whilst we both stood look- 
ing at him in silence. 

‘You must fetch me some 
brandy, he muttered, in a faint 
voice ; ‘and—and I have a wound 
here that wants binding up. Can 
you find me a piece of linen? 

He removed the black skull-cap 
he wore, and disclosed a gash 
across his shaven temple. 

‘In a couple of hours I shall be 
ready to be off again. I am not 
safe here. If you can furnish me 
with a new disguise and fifty louis, 
Tll be on the road by sunrise, 1 
promise you. Make haste, fetch 
brandy or wine, I’m sinking.’ 

He looked so pallid as he spoke, 
his eyes were so lustreless, his 
voice so feeble, that I half expected 
to see him faint dead away before 
us. We took up the lantern and 
hastened off to the house in search 
of the things. 

‘We had better do as he requires,’ 
said I, as we retraced our way 
through the silent court. ‘Find 
him the money and the clothes, 
and let him be off. I don’t know 
much about the French law, but 
whatever offence he has committed, 
we are making your mother an 
accessory by concealing him here, 
knowing his guilt. The sooner he 
departs the better.’ 

‘But how am I[ to get these 
things to-night? I haveonly twenty 
louis in my desk, and, of all things, 
I don’t want Kate and Mademoi- 
selle Victorine——’ 

‘I can supply you with thirty 
more, and as for clothes, it would 
be easy to arrange a dress from our 
theatrical wardrobe. Suppose he 
puts on a working man’s clothes— 
a blue blouse and linen trousers— 
we have all the things ready in the 
theatre ? 

We collected the things, fetched 
the money and the brandy, and in 
five minutes more were descend- 
ing the large staircase into the 
front hall with silent steps. We 
had reached the bottom, when the 
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door leading to the servants’ offices 
opened, and to our dismay Made- 
moiselle Victorine, bearing a jug 
of water and a light, suddenly 
stood before us, 

‘I have been looking for these 
things in the kitchen, monsieur; 
your sister does not like to leave 
our poor invalid, began Victorine, 
but she stopped as she beheld our 
faces, 

* Gentlemen—what—what is the 
matter? You are pale as death? 
Is anything amiss? Oh, tell me, I 
beseech you.’ 

It has occurred to me since, that 
Mademoiselle Victorine had more 
cause for alarm than I thought at 
the moment. Two young men 
stealing from the house with a 
mysterious package and a black 
bottle that might be mistaken 
for a pistol; did Mademoiselle’s 
thoughts turn in the direction of 
duels, and Monsieur Sabreton’s 
offended visage of the preceding 
night rise before her? She was so 
frightened that she let her candle- 
stick fall on the paved floor with 
a loud clatter, and stood gazing 
at us both with big eyes. 

* Mademoiselle — I — we — that 
is— Rutter stood flushed and 
stammering before her, unable to 
proceed. 

‘Why should I deceive you? he 
hurried on after a moment’s pause, 
‘Mademoiselle, I know you well 
enough to feel sure our secret will 
be safe in your keeping. Yes, I 
will confide to you this disgrace 
that has come upon us. We are 
threatened with an ignominious 
exposure that may turn the friend- 
ship of all the guests we enter- 
tained to-night into contempt and 
enmity. If Mademoiselle de Lon- 
gueville is amongst that number, | 
am deceived, however, and in a 
few words Rutter told of the 
arrival of his disgraced kinsman, 
and his concealment at the present 
time in the courtyard. 

‘Oh, monsieur, need I say that 
your secret is safe with me! No 
one, not even grandmamma, shall 
hear of it. How can I aid you! 
What is there I can do? 

Mademoiselle Victorine’s eyes 
sparkled, her bosom heaved, her 
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whole bearing expressed sympathy 
and generous emotion, but ere 
tutter could reply, a voice from 
the floor above cried, 

‘ Anything amiss, mademoiselle, 
down there? Pardon me, but 1 
was startled by a crash of some- 
thing.’ 

It was Jules peering over the 
staircase balustrades, in cotton 
nightcap, attracted by the noise of 
the candlestick Victorine had let fall. 

‘No, nothing ; all is right, Jules. 
I dropped my candlestick only, 
coming to fetch some water.’ Made- 
moiselle’s presence of mind was 
invaluable. ‘Thank you, gentle- 
men, for your assistance, the jug is 
so heavy. ‘There, now I will re- 
turn to Madame Rutter, and wish 
you good night.’ Withalow whis- 
per to the effect that she would be 
back again in a few minutes, she 
passed up the staircase and left us, 

Not only in the little emergency 
above was the coolness and ready 
wit of the young French girl of 
service to us. Wilson had fainted 
when we returned to the loft in the 
courtyard, and without mademoi- 
selle’s aid we should have made 
sorry work in restoring him and 
binding up the wound on his 
temple, from which the blood was 
trickling. Rutter called her in 
from the court outside, and asked 
her to fetch us some eau de Cologne. 
She was back again directly with a 
flacon of the scent, and far from 
being alarmed at the sight of the 
wounded stranger, as we expected, 
knelt down, bathed his forehead, 
and with her own hands tore up 
her handkerchief for the bandage 
which she fastened about his head. 
She was more suggestive, more 
ready in expedients, cooler, 
prompter than either of us. Her 
courage and presence of mind did 
not even forsake her when the 
wounded man, affected by the 
brandy, which he drank off like 
water, began to wander and talk 
incoherently. 

The night was advanced, the loft 
dimly lighted, and full of shadows 
from the lantern suspended to a 
beam overhead; the inmates of 
the house had retired; around us 
were empty, deserted buildings ; 
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on the floor before us lay a con- 
cealed criminal, ill and raving; 
whose footsteps the police might 
at that very moment be tracking 
to our doors, A bold heart might 
have shrunk before these things, 
few women could have faced them, 
but mademoiselle seemed to breathe 
this atmosphere of secresy and 
danger as though it were her natu- 
ral element. Her beauty never 
shone more conspicuously than 
now, as, flushed with excitement, 
she stood with her hands clasped 
together, her dark eyes flashing in 
the gloom, holding a consultation 
with Rutter in a low tone. 

‘He cannot go yet. He must 
rest awhile. In another hour this 
delirium may have passed,’ said 
mademoiselle, calmly and quietly. 

‘It is the brandy he has drunk, 
replied Rutter. ‘He has promised 
to set off before sunrise, and, if 
possible, shall keep his promise. 
Hark! what was that? 

It was only an owl hooting in 
the ivy outside, but it caused Rut- 
ter to start, and mademoiselle to 
whisper, ‘courage, mon ami,’ and 
give a brave glance at him. 

‘IT am going to provide him with 
money and a disguise, continued 
Rutter. ‘He will then make his 
way to a seaport and quit the 
country. He was educated in 
France, and speaks the language. 
Ah, mademoiselle, you little know 
what a source of misery that man 
has been to us for years! I don’t 
know how we can hold up our 
heads before you, if this last dis- 
grace should become known.’ 

*‘Chut, don’t speak of it, mon- 
sieur. It must not become known, 
We must manage otherwise. Hap- 
yily, no one but myself knows of 
fis presence here, and no tortures 
should wring your secret from me. 
But now, about the disguise. Here 
is the blouse, but we have no cap. 
Ah! here is the casquette de voyage 
of Monsieur Hamilton. With a 
few changes I can make that into 
a proper workman’s cap. And see, 
here is the leathern belt you wore 
as the Puritan soldier, monsieur ; 
that also will be of use. Where are 
the needle and thread I brought 
There is no time to be lost.’ 
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Mademoiselle, with a readiness I 
could not but admire, set to work 
at once. 

‘See, he is sleeping again,’ she 
whispered, glancing at Wilson, 
‘We must have all ready by the 
time he awakes. Let us arrange 
how he is to be got away from 
here whilst he rests.’ 

The wretched man had fallen 
into an uneasy slumber, and whilst 
he lay tossing and moaning on his 
bed of hay, we discussed the plan 
and means of flight. An hour 
passed by, and the clock on the 
house-roof tolled out the time to 
the night. It still wanted another 
hour to daybreak. Mademoiselle, 
seated on an empty chest, was 
busy with her needle and thread, 
effecting the necessary changes in 
the disguise Wilson was to wear ; 
Rutter stood by with his arms 
folded, watching her with a gloomy 
face, and 1 kept guard by the 
window at the stair-head, with an 
eye on the court below. We had 
all grown silent. The influences 


of the time and place, the dim 
light, the fitful moans and wan- 
derings of the sick man, the strange 


appearance of the piles of worn- 
out furniture, broken implements, 
and ghostly lumber that filled the 
garret, were enough, without the 
actual consciousness of impending 
danger, to depress and create dis- 
quiet. Even mademoiselle’s spirit 
seemed to be flagging as the night 
wore slowly on, and her glance 
shunned the black background of 
the chamber, where a chaos of 
queer shapes and objects loomed. 
‘The rustle of a mouse in the straw 
caused her to start and glance 
anxiously around. But she was 
more quiet and composed than 
either of us, nevertheless. Rutter 
chafed and fidgeted uneasily, now 
opening one of the shuttered win- 
dows to look into the court, now 
bending over Wilson to see whether 
he still slept. For myself, I was 
haunted by a thousand fears, at 
one time detecting voices in the 
court below, at another discerning 
traces of approaching death in the 
ghastly face of the sleeper, and 
always creating foolish fancies out 
of the dim background of confused 
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objects that filled the chamber. A 
dilapidated statue from the garden 
beckoned with a broken arm; a 
disused chariot, mounted near the 
roof, grew full of ghostly tenants ; 
a pair of stag’s antlers fastened 
themselves to the body of ashadowy 
demon; a bunch of herbs, hung 
- to dry, waved like a hearse’s 
plumes; and a gardener’s scythe 
and a sack suspended to a beam 
became a guillotine and a headless 
trunk. These things, added to the 
sense of secresy attending our posi- 
tion—the danger of discovery, and 
the miserable consciousness of the 
guilt of the man we were taking 
this trouble to conceal, made our 
watch oppressive and terrible. 

The dawn was just beginning to 
break, and a pale bluish light peer- 
ing through the crevices of the 
tiles overhead, when mademoiselle, 
whose fine ear had a subtle deli- 
cacy in distinguishing sound, laid 
down her work and said, 

‘Some one is at the garden doors 
on the other side of the house. 
Listen ! 

We held our breath, but heard 
nothing. 

‘The doors were shaken, I am 
wont continued mademoiselle, 
ooking up at us. ‘There, there, 
T am right ! 

As she spoke, the silence of the 
dawn was suddenly broken by the 
ringing of the large bell at the 
garden doors. We stared at one 
another in alarm, 

‘Is it the police, think you! 
Who else can it be at this hour? 
asked Rutter. 

‘I will go and see,’ said made- 
moiselle, rising from her seat. 
‘Mr. Hamilton, you had _ better 
rouse the sleeper, and tell him to 
put on his disguise at once. If it 
be the gendarmes, there is no 
time to lose.’ She paused a mo- 
ment reflectively, and then added, 
‘Wait here, gentlemen, a few 
moments, and when you see my 
light in the little window on the 
stairs at the back, follow me to 
the house. Trust to me.’ 

In another moment, Mademoi- 
selle Victorine had glided past us 
with a look of encouragement at 
Rutter, flitted down the railed 
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ladder, and was gone. We awoke 
Wilson, assisted him in putting on 
his disguise, and hid the priest’s 
dress he cast off amongst the hay. 
Then Rutter drew forth his purse, 
and counted out fifty louis into 
the man’s hand, bidding him re- 
member that it was the last time 
he would ever meet with aid from 
him. He nodded his head, but 
seemed too distraught by the 
sudden awakening from sleep and 
the fear that was upon him to pay 
much attention to Rutter’s words. 

‘How am I to escape? Show me 
the way. Hark! hark! they are 
coming! and I caught the gleam 
of the pistol concealed in his 
bosom as he rushed to the stair- 
head. But we forced him back, 
assuring him that his only chance 
of escape lay in trusting himself 
entirely to our hands. 

‘Remain here till some of us 
return, I whispered. ‘ Yonder is 
the light in the window. Blow 


out the lamp, and be still as death 
till we come back,’ 

I had difficulty in making him 
comply. His sole idea was flight, 
instant flight : but on my repeating 


that a discovery would be inevi- 
table, if he attempted to escape 
before the coast was clear, he as- 
sented, and with a sigh threw him- 
self on the hay once more. 

Mademoiselle opened the little 
window on the back stairs as we 
approached the house, and whis- 
pered, 

‘Jules has heard the bell, and 
has gone to see what is the matter. 
Retire to your rooms, and feign to 
have been awoke from sleep. Leave 
the rest to me ; and she closed the 
window again. 

We entered the house, and made 
our way upstairs. I had scarcely 
closed the door of my chamber, 
when I heard voices at the hall- 
door below. I opened the window, 
and beheld in the dim light of 
early morning four gendarmes, 
with two police agents, interrogat- 
ing Jules. At the same moment 
another window opened above, and 
a shrill voice cried, 

‘What is the matter? Heaven 

rotect us! the police, the police! 
am a lonely woman, gentlemen ; 
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I harbour no one unfriendly to law 
or government under my roof. Go 
away, I beseech you. Oh, oh!— 
help! help’ and Madame de 
Longueville was off in hysterics in 
her room overhead. 

‘Pray, gentlemen, inform me 
what is the matter? What can 
this intrusion mean? asked a less 
excited voice; and Mademoiselle 
Victorine, in dressing-gown and 
shawl, looked forth from an adjoin- 
ing window. 

‘Oh, it isimpossible! A criminal 
concealed here! Monsieur Menottes, 

ou are of St. Barbe, and should 

now us better.” Mademoiselle 
put a tone of hauteur into her 
voice. ‘I will descend, gentlemen, 
if you insist. Madame de Longue- 
ville is too ill and alarmed to come 
down; and mademoiselle closed 
her window, and hastened down- 
stairs, whilst I and Rutter, in a sort 
of presentable undress, quitted our 
rooms at the same moment. 

‘ Mademoiselle must not suppose 
that we suspect so honourable a 
family of conniving at the con- 
cealment of a criminal,’ the police 
agent from Paris was saying as we 
reached the hall, where in the 
grey twilight of early dawn stood 
the gendarmes, mademoiselle, and 
Jules. ‘ We have been on the track 
of these scoundrels for weeks, and 
yesterday traced one of them to 
this town. He was last seen in 
the dress of a priest loitering about 
these doors. You had a ball here 
last night, mademoiselle, and we 
have reason to suspect that the 
man we seek found an opportunity 
of concealing himself amongst your 
guests, and is now hidden some- 
where on the premises,’ 

‘Good heaven, monsieur, is it 
possible ! cried Victorine, with an 
air of utter astonishment. ‘ Pray, 
then, let every corner of the house 
be searched. You alarm me 
greatly.’ 

‘Mademoiselle need be under no 
apprehension for herself or friends,” 
continued the agent. ‘ [ have merely 
a few questions to ask, and then 
will trouble her no further, if I can 
help.’ 

The first question elicited from 
Jules (who was not addressed, but 
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volunteered a gratuitous reply) 
that Ae had seen a priest in the 
grounds overnight ; a stranger, and 
of a bad countenance, he affirmed. 

‘Why, monsieur, need you pur- 
sue these inquiries? asked Victo- 
rine. ‘Set about the search. It 
is the readiest means of putting 
the matter at rest. Even while we 
talk, the criminal may be escaping. 
I will fetch you the keys myself.’ 

‘It will be well, mademoiselle, 
to explore first the buildings in the 
rear, which are extensive, and 
would afford a good hiding-place, 
I hear; but whilst mademoiselle 
fetches the keys, two of my men 
shall make the tour of the offices 
here? and so saying, the police 
agent, accompanied by two of his 
party, and followed closely by 
Jules, entered the rooms on the 
ground floor. 

From a significant look made- 
moiselle threw at us as she 
hastened away for the keys, I sur- 
mised that she was carrying out 
her plan, and entreated our confi- 
dence in her. 

The gendarmes had finished 
their search ere she returned. We 
stood awaiting her in the salon in 
a state of wretched suspense, not 
daring by word or look to show 
our anxiety. Jules had lighted 
the candles in the sconces on the 
high mantelpiece, and their glim- 
mer mingled in a ghastly fashion 
with the light of early morning 
struggling in through the _half- 
opened shutters. Jules himself, 
grotesque and grim in his tasseled 
nightcap, stood like the incarna- 
tion of suspicion, watching every- 
body with a stealthy eye. The 
police agent tapped his heel im- 
patiently on the floor. We all 
were silent. 

Suddenly a distant scream 
reached our ears. It was Made- 
moiselle Victorine’s. voice, and 
Rutter turned pale at the sound. 
Then came rapid footsteps in the 
hall, and the next moment the door 
was flung open, and mademoiselle 
stood before us aghast with fear. 

‘The man! the man!’ she cried, 
and fell back in the arms of Rutter, 
— had rushed forward to assist 
uer. 
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‘Where, mademoiselle, where?’ 
demanded the agent of police. 
Which way is he?’ 

‘Yonder, in the—in the theatre, 
I think. I caught sight of him, 
and fied,’ replied the girl, in a 
feeble voice, and she closed her 
eyes as Kutter raised her in his 
arms and carried her to the sofa. 

The officer instantly despatched 
two of his men in the direction 
indicated. 

‘Open the window, Hamilton. A 
glass of water, Jules.’ Rutter bent 
over the fainting girl with an 
agitated face. ‘Mademoiselle, speak, 
I implore you.’ He looked dis- 
tracted, 

‘There, there, I am better now,’ 
murmured the girl. ‘The keys, 
monsieur?’ she continued, in reply 
to the agent’s inquiry for them. 
‘The keys? Oh, heaven! I have 
lost them—dropped them in my 
fright! Stay; I remember having 
them in my hand when I heard the 
footsteps. They must be in the 
corridor. Jules, go this moment ; 
you will find them there, or upon 
the stairs ; and the effort of utter- 
ing these words caused mademoi- 
selle’s eyes to close again and the 
symptoms of fainting to return. 

But whilst the police agent’s 
back was turned on her for a 
moment, mademoiselle opened her 
eyes, looked at us both with a 
quick, expressive look, and with 
her lips silently formed the word 
‘gone.’ Then she closed her eyes 
again, and lay speechless as before. 

Victorine had saved us. I knew 
it in a moment, though I could see 
that Rutter was confounded at the 
discovery that this was all mere 
acting, and mademoiselle’s terror 
and fainting-fit only assumed. 
When, a few minutes later, the 
keys were produced and we accom- 
panied the gendarmes to the court- 
yard, the prisoner had flown. The 
loft contained no traces of his 
presence. During her absence, 
mademoiselle had enabled Wilson 
to escape by the very doors through 
which the police had entered the 
premises, and had removed all 
evidence of his recent concealment. 
The pretended fright at the sight 
of the man lurking in the theatre 
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was a stratagem to gain time and 
throw the police on a wrong scent. 

A caref uf inspection of the court- 
yard and premises was gone 
through, but of course the search 
was fruitless. After expressing 
regret at the trouble and alarm the 
family had been caused, the police 
agent and his party withdrew to 
follow up the pursuit without 
delay. When I had heard the 
garden doors close-to with a bang, 
I breathed freely for the first time 
for some hours. 

It was now broad daylight. I 
returned to the salon, where the 
first streaks of the newly-risen sun 
were gilding the painted cupids on 
the ceiling. Victorine and Rutter 
were standing side by side near one 
of the windows. 

‘How, mademoiselle, can I ever 
thank you for this heroism—this 
devotion you have displayed?’ the 
young Englishman was murmuring 
with trembling lips. ‘You have 
earned what we can never repay. 
As long as I live 

‘Hush, monsieur, hush! Would 
you not do as much yourself for 
me or mine? Qh, for our friends, 
sacrifices are sweet.’ 

‘Do as much for you, Victorine ! 
Would to God I could prove how 
readily I would lay down my life 
to serve you !’ 

‘You are both gallant gentlemen, 
monsieur, and [ hope are my 
friends,’ 

Perceiving me, mademoiselle had 
turned her head to include me in 
her speech. 

‘We have had a night of terrible 
excitement, have we not? she con- 
tinued, still addressing us both ; 
‘a night I shall never forget. My 
head aches: I must seek my room. 
This disastrous secret will be safe 
with me, as you know, no matter 
what may happen. Adieu.’ 

Looking up at Rutter with a 
glance of delicate sympathy, Vic- 
torine, whose face was beginning 
to grow wan in the light of the 
early sun, drew her white dressing 
gown about her dainty figure, in- 
clined her pretty head, and glided 
away over the polished floor, like 
some pale ghost vanishing before 
the dawn. 
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Thus do I still behold her, 
shadowy and ghost-like, with that 
ominous beauty, that weird grace 
about her, that had by turns fasci- 
nated and repulsed me the night 
through. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DISCLOSURE. 


Yes, Mademoiselle Victorine’s 
courage and promptitude had saved 
us. The fugitive made good his 
escape ; and hearing no more of 
him, we hoped he had reached 
Bordeaux in safety, and sailed for 
America. 

It was some weeks before our 
household recovered its accustomed 
serenity and cheerfulness. Mrs. 
Rutter's health and spirits were 
seriously affected by the shock she 
had been exposed to, The neces- 
sity for concealing what had oc- 
curred and hiding the trouble that 
upon her mind rendered 
ier position a very painful one. 
This was also keenly felt by Rutter 
and his sister, who both abhorred 
dissimulation, but yet respected 
their mother too much to doubt 
that there were sufficient reasons 
for the course she had pursued and 
the secresy she had enjoined on 
them. Save Mademoiselle Victo- 
rine, no one knew the real cause of 
our temporary renouncement of so- 
ciety and the retired life we led for 
some weeks after the night of the 
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was naturally attributed to Mrs. 
Rutter’s health, which furnished a 
reasonable pretext for the change 
in our habits. Thus it was that 
Mademoiselle Victorine was the 
only person who could understand 
and enter into the feelings of the 
family ; and this participation in 
their secret gave her the oppor- 
tunity of knitting herself more 
closely to Mrs. Rutter and her 
daughter than any other circum- 
stance could have done. The gra- 
titude evoked by the devotion 
mademoiselle had displayed that 
memorable night, and the many 
friendly services she had since ren- 
dered, was such as generous na- 
tures like theirs would be quick to 
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feel and slow to renounce. Made- 
moiselle Victorine had got a hold 
on them, I knew, that would be 
difficult to break. 

Certainly the many delicate ways 
in which the young girl contrived 
to evince her sympathy gave me 
a high opinion of her tact. No 
daughter could have shown more 
respectful affection towards Mrs. 
Rutter, no sister more tenderness 
to Kate. Sometimes the perplexity 
I have already alluded to, in esti- 
mating this chameleon-like charac- 
ter, revisited me. But the old in- 
stinctive aversion for this fair and 
captivating creature remained at 
the bottom of my mind, unalterable 
and unchanged. 

One thing I ought, in justice to 
an enemy, to state. I we eon that 
Mademoiselle de Longueville en- 
tertained no worse opinion of her 
friends for what had occurred, and 
both then and afterwards kept the 
secret entrusted to her. 

Some weeks passed away, and we 
were now in mid autumn. We had 
returned to our old habits of life, 
and found the garden, the woods, 
and the neighbouring mountains 
yield us their former pleasures, 
The sun still shone brightly, the 
sky was blue overhead, and for yet 
a short season this happy summer 
of our lives was prolonged to us. 
It was fast drawing to a close, 

It was a bright autumn morning, 
I remember, when an event oc- 
curred that for many days plunged 
me in gloom. Through circum- 
stances I should little have ex- 
pected, the mystery that had so 
deepened around my friends of late 
was suddenly cleared up. 

I had for some days been anxi- 
ously expecting news from home. 
Recent letters from my father had 
led me to believe he was likely to 
be presented ere long to an excel- 
lent living in the north of England, 
and I was naturally desirous to 
hear whether this good fortune 
had befallen him. The post being 
late, I was walking up and down 
the terrace front, looking out for 
the arrival of the jfacteur whose 
peaked cap and neat uniform I 
momentarily expected to seeemerge 
from behind the orange-trees near 
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the garden doors, when a soft step 
and a stifled cough behind me 
caused me to turn and behold Mon- 
sieur Jules, letter in hand. 

‘Monsieur has got his letter this 
morning, and a heavy one it is, 
Double post, monsieur; and the 
man handed me one of the letters 
he held, with a leer on his face, 
which he perhaps intended for a 
polite smile. 

How he came to know that I was 
expecting a letter I don’t know. 
But Monsieur Jules had sources of 
information that honest people 
would never suspect. I paid him 
the extra postage, and betook my- 
self to the perusal of my letter. 

It was a long and interesting 
epistle. My father had purposely 
delayed writing until he could give 
me a pleasurable surprise. Not 
only had he been presented to the 
living mentioned (a secret he had 
hitherto partially concealed from 
me), but he was actually installed 
in his new home, where he had 
already spent some ten days. 

‘The change is even greater than 
[ could have anticipated, wrote 
my father. ‘ After thirty years of 
city life and labour in a field where 
weeds and briars grow thick, and 
and the hand of the husbandman 
must never rest, the transition to 
this prosperous corner of the earth, 
where, if one did not know what 
human nature is, one might expect 
the realization of a golden age, is 
like a removal to a new planet and 
a new race of men. If I regret, as 
I sometimes do, my absence from 
those for whom and with whom I 
laboured so many years, I am con- 
soled by the thought that this new 
and less arduous field is better 
suited for my declining years, and 
that the welfare of the flock I leave 
will be best advanced by a younger 
and more active man.’ 

I could hear my father’s voice 
and see his calm serious gaze bent 
on me, as I read words so natural 
to his lips. But the bell rang for 
luncheon, and I hastened into the 
house, anxious to communicate the 
good news to my friends. Of 
course, it served as the topic for 
conversation throughout the meal, 
and put us all in good spirits, 
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‘Let us hear all about the place, 
Hamilton. Do tell us more, said 
Rutter, when luncheon was over. 

Mrs. Rutter and Kate echoed the 
wish, and [ resumed my letter: 

‘You will want to know what 
the house is like. It is a substan- 
tial brick mansion, old enough to 
look highly respectable, and mo- 
dern enough to be very convenient. 
It contains—but I need not at- 
tempt a catalogue, I am not clever 
at Dutch painting. The garden is 
extensive, and, thanks to my pre- 
decessor, a lover of botany, contains 
every flower in my acquaintance, 
and many beyond it. How your 
friend, Mrs. Rutter and her daugh- 
ter, would exult in the contents of 
my greenhouse. One day they 
will come and teach me the learned 
names of my plants, I hope. Now 
for the parish. ooaenaiiaaie. it 
is large; but as regards population 
exceedingly small, I shall want 
no curates here. We are not more 
than five hundred souls in all, in- 
cluding the inmates of an exten- 
sive private asylum near. My 
parishioners are for the most part 
agricultural labourers, They seem 
civil and quiet folks, with an in- 
grained respect for broadcloth and 
the constituted authorities. They 
would be no worse for a few new 
ideas on the subject of cleanliness, 
but we must hope that will come, 
with other things, in time. In 
every ee (dirt and poverty ex- 
cepted) they offer a striking con- 
trast to the keen, town-sharpened 
minds I have left behind me. The 
“march of intellect” has either 
marched by Halsmere or not ar- 
rived there yet.’ 

‘Halsmere ? interrupted Mrs, 
Rutter, quickly, with a singular 
expression on her face, which 
vanished again as I repeated the 
name. [ looked at her inquiringly, 
but she only motioned to me to 
continue, 

‘Consequently, I went on, ‘we 
are sadly behind the age, and shall 
have something to do to catch it 
up. But if the social advantages 
of this neighbourhood are likely 
to be restricted, and my educated 
parishioners not so numerous as I 
could wish, I have at least one 
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neighbour whose acquaintance it 
will be a pleasure to cultivate. The 
physician of the asylum I have 
alluded to isa man of very supe- 
rior intellect. His large and ad- 
vanced views are such as one might 
expect to find in the author of the 
clever treatise on insanity that 
bears his name. I can assure you, 
I was proud to find that I num- 
bered Dr. Vanhilston amongst my 
pene. Judge of my surprise, 

owever, when, on calling upon him 
yesterday, I found this intellectual 
doctor to be a plump, jolly little 
man, with a bald head and a face 
like the rising moon.’ 

‘No, tall and thin, with grey 
hair, I think, exclaimed Mrs. 
Rutter, hurriedly ; and looking up, 
I found her gazing at me with the 
same startled air. 

‘What! Do you know him, 
mother? inquired Rutter, with 
surprise. 

‘I met him once some years 
ago, that is all. But it is so long 
since, I suppose I am mistaken as 
to his appearance. Go on, Mr. 
Hamilton.’ 

Mrs, Rutter had as suddenly re- 
sumed her composure as she had 
lost it. Her face only expressed 
a calm attention throughout the 
rest of the letter; but I fancied 
that she heard no more of what I 
read, 

When I had finished, Rutter and 
his sister went off for a promised 
stroll in the woods with Mademoi- 
selle Victorine, and I remained 
behind to write to my father, and 
convey to him the congratulations 
of myself and friends. 

The servant who was clearing 
away luncheon had scarcely closed 
the door, when I heard a long sigh, 
and looking up, beheld Mrs. Rutter 
standing by the window, gazing at 
me with a singular expression on 
her face. It was an expression of 
fear, of pitiful entreaty, of intense 
but suppressed emotion. She stood 
thus regarding me for some mo- 
ments, and then said, suddenly, 

‘T can bear it no longer. This 
must have an end. This acting is 
intolerable. Mr. Hamilton, I have 
a secret on my mind that is crush- 
ing me, killing me. I must tell 
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some one, or I cannot live ; and as 
she spoke, her breath came quickly. 

I gazed at her in silence, almost 
in fear. There was_ intolerable 
anguish in her voice. She sank on 
a chair, clasped her hands together, 
and continued— 

‘It is more than coincidence, 
this. It seems (without presump- 
tion I say it, I trust) that Provi- 
dence wills that this secret should 
be revealed—and revealed to you. 
That letter you hold opens the 
way to a disclosure that I have 
long wished, but have not dared, 
to make in some friendly ear. I 
can scarcely frame words, though, 
to tell this miserable history, even 
to you.’ 

She trembled from head to foot 
as she looked at me. After pausing 
a few moments, as though to 
gather strength and courage for 
the task she had imposed on her- 
self, she went on: 

‘This mystery (I know not what 
else to call it). that you have ob- 
served under our roof dates far 
back. It is part of a burden I 
have long had to bear. I must 
begin with the beginning. Listen, 
Mr. Hamilton; and if it be possible, 
give me counsel.’ 

For one moment she paused 
again. It was evident that she 
shrank from this revelation. Her 
face contracted with pain as she 
began. 

‘You are aware that—that my 
husband, Mr. Rutter, was many 
years older than myself when we 
married, He was introduced to me 
as a widower of large fortune, 
whose first wife had been insane 
for a number of years, and had 
died in an asylum. Mr. Rutter had 
in consequence led a very retired 
life, and devoted himself entirely 
to business. He was a frank, kind- 
hearted, sensible man, who had 
raised himself by his own exer- 
tions. I truly loved and honoured 
him. Our married life was a very 
happy one. My husband’s first 
study was to secure my happiness, 
and he surrounded me with every 
refinement and luxury that his 
wealth could procure. One shadow 
only rests on the six happy years 
ve spent together; that shadow 
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was cast over us by the man who 
still darkens my life. Lewis Hague 
(Wilson is a false name) was an 
inmate of my husband’s_ house 
when I first entered it. He was 
then a handsome, high-spirited 
youth of twenty, well educated, 
and with plenty of ability. He 
was not related to Mr. Rutter in 
any way, but was an orphan whom 
he had adopted and brought up as a 
son. My husband was not on good 
terms with his relatives. They had 
neglected and ignored him until 
he became a rich man. Mr. Rutter 
consequently clung the more closely 
to this adopted lad. He spared no 
expense upon his education, sent 
him to a college at St. Omer, and 
allowed him afterwards to make a 
long tour on the Continent, from 
which he had just returned when 
I entered my new home. Lewis 
Hague was at that time as unlike 
what you have since seen him as it 
is possible to conceive, The affec- 
tionate feelings with which my 
husband regarded him were soon 
shared in by myself. I grew to 
look upon him almost as a brother. 
His kindness. to me was unvarying, 
and his accomplishments, wit, and 
good humour made him a pleasant 
companion. If occasionally I felt 
there was a want of earnestness 
and stability in his character, I 
trusted that time would supply the 
more solid qualities in which he 
was deficient. Thus stood matters 
when, shortly after the birth of my 
daughter Kate, Lewis Hague sud- 
denly quitted our house, under 
circumstances which were never 
fully explained to me. I only 
knew that he had seriously offended 
my husband in some way. I have 
since found out that he gambled 
—a vice Mr. Rutter loathed. My 
husband was much depressed 
for some days, and informed me 
that for a time Lewis would pro- 
bably remain abroad, where he had 
sent him to transact certain busi- 
ness. From that period, Lewis 
Hague was never again a regular 
inmate of our house, but only 
appeared in it on three occasions 
during my husband's lifetime — 
twice to receive the yearly stipend 
that Mr. Rutter allowed him, and 
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once (at my request) to take a 
farewell of his benefactor during 
his last illness. I stood in the 
ante-room when he quitted my 
husband’s bedside, and I recollect 
the feeling of thankfulness I ex- 
perienced in the midst of all my 
sorrow, when I heard Mr. Rutter 
murmur, “ God bless you, Lewis; 
remember my last words, ‘and try 
to profit by them.” I knew that 
whatever he might have done to 
forfeit his benefactor’s good-will, 
he was then forgiven. ‘Twenty-four 
hours after their interview, my 
husband died suddenly, before he 
had time to make an alteration in 
his will, which I think he intended. 
The whole of his property was 
left to me and my children, of 
whom I was appointed sole guar- 
dian and trustee. There was no 
mention of Lewis Hague in the 
will, which was dated shortly 
after the time when he first went 
away. 

‘For some weeks my health was 
bad, but as soon as I was strong 
enough, Lewis Hague came down to 
Elmfields, and offered to assist me 
in winding-up my husband’s affairs. 
I gladly accepted his aid, which 
was the more valuable from his 
former position and his knowledge 
of my husband’s business. He was 
kind and courteous as of old, but 
sobered, I thought, by his recent 
trials. He appeared in no w ay to 
resent the omission of his name in 
the will, trusting, probably, to my 
generosity to compensate him. One 
day (it seems yesterday, and yet 
long ages ago—so near in my vivid 
recollection of it—so remote, mea- 
sured by what I have suffered 
since) I was engaged with Lewis 
Hague in the library at Elmfields, 
sorting and arranging papers. We 
had opened my husband’s private 
escritoire, and Lewis was handing 
me the various letters and docu- 
ments it contained, to know which 
were to be retained and which de- 
stroyed. I was looking over some 
accounts which I regarded with 
peculiar interest (they were entries 
of sums advanced by my husband, 
when he was a young man, to his 
mother, whom he had sup sported 
ever since he was twenty years of 
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age), when an exclamation from 
my companion caused me to look 
up. Lewis stood with some papers 
in his hand which he was regarding 
with a disturbed air. I requested 
to know what he was examining 
thus attentively. He madea hesi- 
tating, confused reply, and imme- 
diately tried to hide the papers 
from me. I insisted on knowing 
what it was he was concealing, and 
with considerable reluctance he 
handed me the papers he held. 
They were simply a collection of 
doctor’s bills, receipted. I was at a 
loss to understand his excitement. 

‘“ What is there here to surprise 
you?” I asked. 

‘He made no reply. I looked at 
them more closely, and with a 
natural feeling of pain, remarked 
that they were receipts signed by 
the physician of the asylum at 
Halsmere, where Mr. Rutter’s first 
wife had, I knew, been confined, 
But this did not account for the 
agitation of my companion. “You 
knew the history of my husband’s 
first wife, Lewis, did you not?” I 
inquired. “Why are you thus 
amazed ?” 

‘“The—the date,” he stammered, 

‘IT cast my eye again on the paper 
before me, and beheld that it was 
dated only some four years back. 

‘“Oh, this must be some mis- 
take,” I cried; “‘ thereis evidently an 
error here.” I looked at my com- 
panion, whose face had the same 
uneasy look. “ Have you ever seen 
other receipts, other papers?” I 
asked. “Let us search, we can 
soon put this right.” 

‘Lewis looked at me with a sort 
of sorrowful compassion, and said, 
“We had better not investigate fur- 
ther, perhaps. It may be as you 
say, only a mistake. But for my 
stupid exclamation, you——” he 
stopped. 

*“ What do you mean, Lewis ?” 
I asked, suddenly alarmed by his 
manner. “ Have you reason to sus- 
pect anything? ‘Tell me what all 
this means. | insist and wi// know. 
You have no right to conceal any- 
thing from me.” 

‘He seemed much distressed, and 
had difficulty in speaking as he 
proceeded to tell me that he had a 
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few days before discovered in this 
same escritoire various letters and 
receipts from the physician of the 
Halsmere asylum, all bearing com- 
paratively recent dates, and re- 
ferring to the actual existence of 
Mrs. Rutter at the time they were 
written. But it was some minutes 
before the terrible suspicion his 
words pointed to fully dawned 
upon me. I was slow to grasp the 
horrible idea—that—that——" Mrs. 
Rutter stopped for a moment, and 
then added, in a suppressed voice, 
“that my husband’s first wife was 
living at the time when he mar- 
ried me !”’ 

She paused. The words she had 
just uttered seemed to completely 
crush her. She shrank back in her 
chair, with pallid lips and ex- 
hausted looks, shutting out the 
light of day with her hands, I 
thought she was fainting, and rose 
to hand her water. She motioned 
me away, raised her head, and 
went on quickly, 

‘Let me continue. I demanded 
to see the papers referred to. Lewis 
opened a secret drawer he had dis- 
covered in the escritoire, and pro- 
duced them. It was as he had said. 
There were letters and receipted 
bills in regular succession up to 
within the last three years. But I 
refused to believe the very docu- 
ments before my eyes—declared 
there was some mistake — pro- 
nounced my firm conviction that 
these facts were capable of some 
explanation. How could I re- 
nounce in a moment my faith in 
the husband I had so lately lost? 
How, indeed, to this day can I re- 
concile the existence of fraud and 
perfect integrity, of base duplicity 
and child-like candour in the same 
man? There is only one, and that 
an imperfect palliation of his con- 
duct to be found, the condition of 
the wife who was alive, and yet 
dead to him all those years.’ 

Mrs. Rutter’s tears were flowing 
asshespoke. To see her sorrowing 
over the darkened memory of the 
husband she had so well loved, was 
inexpressibly affecting. I did not 
bid her cease to weep, but, with a 
sense of profound misery, waited 
till she resumed, 
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‘If these same papers had been 
the only evidence oo to have of 
the existence of Mr. Rutter’s first 
wife at the time of my marriage 
with him, I might have rejected it 
as insufficient, and probably by 
this time should have outlived the 
suspicions they excited. But other 
disclosures were to follow. The 
documents I had seen naturally 
rendered me very uneasy. The 
more I thought of them, the more 
inexplicable they appeared. At 
last, after a week of great mental 
anxiety, I resolved to visit the 
parish where the asylum was situ- 
ated, and ascertain from the regis- 
ter the actual date of the first Mrs, 
Rutter’s death. I believe Lewis 
Hague suggested this course as the 
best means of putting our doubts 
at rest. He also proposed that I 
should have a private interview 
with the physician of the asylum 
(this very Dr. Vanhilston of whom 
your father speaks), for the purpose 
of making further inquiries. It 
was arranged that I was to travel 
down to Halsmere as quietly and 
privately as possible, and assume 
another name, to avert all sus- 
picion from my errand. To arrange 
the interview with the doctor, and 
also to spare mé any trouble, Lewis 
Hague offered to go down to Hals- 
mere a day or two before me, and 
I thankfully availed myself of his 
offer. I still feel grateful to him 
for his kindness to me throughout 
allthat trying time. He seemed as 
anxious to preserve my secret as I 
was myself, It wasa black winter’s 
day when I at length arrived at 
Halsmere, after a long and tedious 
journey. Lewis met me at the 
little village inn, where we had 
arranged to meet, Although it 
was late in the afternoon, we 
started off immediately for the 
church, for I wished no time to be 
lost. I was in a state of wretched 
anxiety. Arrived there, I went 
into the clerk’s cottage close by, 
whilst Lewis adjourned to the 
vestry with the clerk himself, in 
search of the parish books, A few 
minutes elapsed, and then the 
clerk came out and asked me to 
step into the church, where “the 
gentleman” was waiting for me. 
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My agitation was so great that I 
was glad, when I entered the 
vestry, that I and Lewis were alone. 
There he stood, in the dusk of the 
gloomy chamber, with the open 
register before him. He pointed 
to an entry on the leaf he was 
gazing at as I ae I read 
it, and felt my heart stand still as 
I did so. ‘There before my eyes 
was the actual confirmation of all 
I dreaded. Mr. -Rutter’s first wife 
had not died until three years after 
my marriage. I should have fallen 
to the floor had not my companion 
supported me. I implored him to 
take me from the = The air 
of the chamber was suffocating me. 
I reached the clerk’s cottage and 
then fainted away. When we re- 
turned to the inn, Dr. Vanhilston 
was awaiting us. I had regained 
my composure, and was ready to 
carry out with stoicism the part I 
had to play. I knew it must be 
done. 1 was introduced to the 
doctor under my assumed name. 
I professed to have come down to 
Halsmereto make inquiries respect- 
ing his establishment for a proba- 
ble patient. In the course of the 
conversation that ensued, I asked, 
in a casual way, whether a lady of 
the name of Rutter was once a 
yatient of his, and then inquired 
os long she had been dead. The 


doctor’s reply, of course, corrobo- 
rated the testimony of the register. 


Mrs. Rutter had only died about 
three years ago. Yes, there was 
no longer any doubt, any hope left. 
My marriage was invalid, and my 
poor children were 

Mrs. Rutter stopped, and looked 
at me with an expression of woe 
upon her face that I still see. 

‘How I made the journey back 
to London I no longer recollect. 
I was very ill for some weeks fol- 
lowing. During that time I saw 
no one but Lewis Hague, who 
seemed to feel great sympathy for 
me, and constantly assured me my 
secret was safe in his hands, I had 
no one to turn to for advice but 
him. I dare not open my lips to 
any human being. He counselled 
silence ; and I was only too glad 
to persuade myself that I was not 
bound, as a matter of duty, to dis- 
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close what I had discovered. But 
day and night I was tortured with 
doubts and scruples on this point. 
I dare not consult a lawyer to as- 
certain whether, in the event of a 
disclosure, I and my children would 
still retain our right to our pro- 
perty. I knew nothing of my legal 
position. I only knew that my hus- 
band never intended that any one 
else should inherit his wealth, and 
that it would be doing violence to 
his wishes to permit it to pass away 
to those distant relatives (he had 
no others living) who had turned 
their back upon him when he was 
in adverse circumstances, After 
many a struggle, I resigned myself 
to the course of events, feeling 
every day I delayed the disclosure, 
that it became more difficult, in- 
deed, impossible. Some months 
elapsed, when I discovered that 
the man who shared my secret 
was inclined, in spite of all his 
protestations, to take advantage of 
my position. I was already allow- 
ing Lewis Hague three hundred a 
—~ knowing that my husband, 
nad he lived to alter bis will, would 
have done as much. But this was 
not enough. Lewis was an invete- 
rate gambler, I found, and his 
demands upon me soon became 
more than I could satisfy. I 
reasoned and remonstrated with 
him repeatedly: it was useless, 
He either could not or would not 
break from the toils in which he 
had involved himself. At last he 
did not scruple to tell me that I 
must find him money, or my secret 
would not be safe. 1 consented to 
his demands, and then went abroad 
for four or five years to educate my 
children. From that time, Lewis 
Hague’s downward career was a 
rapid one, Whatever good had 
hitherto existed in:him, it soon 
disappeared under the abandoned 
life he led. Occasionally I heard 
nothing of him for many months 
together ; then he would suddenly 
reappear before me, without a 
penny in his pocket, and with a 
face on which his disgraceful life 
was plainly written, to make new 
and more exorbitant demands, 
At last he grew utterly reckless, 
and took to violent measures to 
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procure money. He forged my 
name to cheques of large amount 
(you remember the circumstance), 
and I left England in consequence. 
What I have endured all these 
years, with this secret weighing on 
me, God only knows. The dread 
of exposure has been terrible 
enough, but, oh, Mr. Hamilton, it 
has been worse—worse to have this 
black shadow cast over the memory 
of the husband [ loved.’ 

Again she hid her face between 
her hands, and paused a few mo- 
ments ere she resumed— 

‘Tf it had been only a question 
of fortune, I would not have al- 
lowed this man his power over me 
a single day, as soon as I had dis- 
covered how he was likely to use 
it. Iwould have made this dreaded 
disclosure, and accepted the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be. 
But there was my own good naine 
to consider—and—and my children. 
They know not to this hour what 
reasons I have had for fearing and 
conciliating Lewis Hague. I have 
never dared to tell them. Long 
ago, when he was but a schoolboy, 
my son once saw this man under 
my roof. I then told him that he 
was an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Rutter’s, who had claims upon our 
family. Later on I disclosed to 
him that Mr. Hague had it in his 
power to do me serious injury if 
he willed, and that I did not wish 
to offend him. More than that I 
never told him. Sometimes I re- 
solved that when my son grew old 
enough I would reveal all to him ; 
but as I watched the growth of his 
character, I did not dare to do it. 
The effects of such a disclosure on 
a nature like his a mother might 
well fear. You, who know him 
well, can understand this. Alas! 
poor fellow, it has been his pride 
always that his father was a good 
and honourable man ; and I have 
often heard him boast that he cared 
for no other or higher descent. 
How could [, his mother, un- 
deceive him? How can I ever 
do it? No; I must still bear, as I 
have hitherto borne, this burden 
alone,’ 

The unhappy woman clasped her 
hands together, and the tears 
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rolled down her cheeks as she 
spoke. 

I was silent. What answer could 
I make? All ordinary forms of 
consolation failed here. I sat over- 
whelmed and staggered by the dis- 
closure I had just listened to. 

‘Tell me, Mr. Hamilton, how 
ought I to have acted? said Mrs. 
Rutter, suddenly, after a few mi- 
nutes of silence. ‘Many an hour 
have I passed in trying to reconcile 
this concealment with my con- 
science. Sometimes I bitterly re- 
proach myself; at others, I feel I 
have acted as any mother would 
and ought to have done. ‘Tell me, 
have I done right or wrong? 

I hesitated a moment. I felt 
that a difficult and perplexing 
question of morality was involved 
in the inquiry. After a short con- 
sideration, I replied— 

‘I can hardly think that you 
were bound to make known to the 
world a discovery, thus accidentally 
made, that would have stamped 
your own, your children’s, and your 
dead husband’s name with dis- 
honour. Although, in a question 
of right or wrong, we ought not, 
perhaps, to concern ourselves with 
the consequences of ouractions, but 
should leave that to a higher 
Power ; still, in this case the good 
that might arise from the disclosure 
was so doubtful, and the evil so 
imminent, that I cannot but think 
you were justified in keeping the 
matter secret. As regards your 
husband’s property, you well know 
that you were morally, if not 
legally, entitled to it; and that 
Mr. Rutter’s natural and just in- 
tentions would have been frustrated 
had his fortune gone into any other 
quarter. To have voluntarily pro- 
claimed your position, would have 
been great heroism ; but I am not 
sure that you were under a positive 
moral obligation to make it known. 
It is one of those questions which 
ow ang the casuist, and—oh, Mrs. 

utter, it is of no use my attempt- 
ing to reason calmly and dispas- 
sionately in a matter where my 
feelings are so deeply concerned. 
You have acted, I believe, as I 
myself and the majority of men 
and women would have done under 
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like circumstances. He who per- 
mits his erring children to be thus 
tried, can alone estimate the diffi- 
culties and temptations of such a 
position, and //e only has the right 
to judge them.’ 

* At least,’ said Mrs. Rutter, look- 
ing at me gratefully, ‘I have light- 
ened my burden by confiding in 
you. It isa great relief to me to 
have disclosed this miserable secret 
to any one, especially to you, Mr. 
Hamilton, whose friendship for my 
son constitutes a strong claim on 
my confidence. There is no one to 
whom I would more readily have 
disclosed this sad story, even had 
not the news of your father’s re- 
moval to Halsmere rendered it 
mere prudence on my part to con- 
fide in you.’ 

At the mention of my father’s 
name I was about to utter aloud a 
thought then passing through my 
mind, when Mrs. Rutter rose, and 
said— 

‘Il can say no more now. I 


AN 


An Autumnal Thought. 


know that my secret rests in safe 
keeping, and that the knowledge 
of it will in no way lessen your 
regard for me and mine ; and as 
she spoke, she grasped my hand, 
and with a white sorrowful face 
passed from the room. 

I sat thinking over what I had 
just heard until a sound of voices 
from the garden roused me from 
the reverie I had falleninto. They 
were home again from the woods. 
Rutter’s gay laugh, as they drew 
near, turned me cold as I listened 
to it. It assorted ill with the 
thoughts I was pondering. 

‘What, not begun your letter 
yet! he cried, looking in at the 
window. ‘ You idle dreamer; if I 
had known you were going to 
waste the afternoon in cloudland, 
I would have made you go with 
us yonder. What have you been 
about ? 

I looked at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. Three hours indeed 


had passed away. 


AUTUMNAL THOUGHT. 


N the bright morning sun, 

In the warm crystal air, 
When merry squirrels run, 

And frisks the woodland hare, 
And basks the glossy pheasant,— 
Is it indeed so pleasant, 

So easy a thing to die? 

That thus, dear leaves, ye fly, 

So airily light and gay— 

As if it were death in play— 

A twinkling, golden rain, 

From the boughs where never again 
Ye shall rustle in April showers, 
Or dream through summer hours. 


Ah me!—Ah would that thus 

Our Autumn came to us! 

That souls might take a flight 

As easy and swift and light, 

Without the sorrow and sighing, 
Without the wrestling and pain, 

The travail to those who are dying, 
The wailing to those who remain! 


E. Hinxmay, 
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A BYGONE 


GENERATION. 
By a MAN ON THE SHapy SIDE oF Fiery. 


((ABANIS—who was much more 
than a physician—who was a 
scholar, a travelled man, a man of 
the world, and a philosopher—who 
was the friend and physician of 
Condorcet, and the friend and 
physician of a much greater man, 
Mirabeau,—tells us that medicine 
is the first of all arts, the pro- 
fession of physic one of the first 
of professions; and we are not 
at all disposed to disagree with 
him. Physicians, I take shame 
to myself in declaring, are a far 
more learned and liberal body in 
general than lawyers, to whom I 
have the honourof belonging. They 
are better and more fully read than 
men of law, though not so agile 
minded, so fluent and forcible in 
conversation, or so thoroughly 
ready of fence in general society. 
But taken as a profession, they 
write better than lawyers, and have 
generally broader views and larger 
and more solid attainments than 
the men of the wig and gown. 
Thedisputantsofthe forum wrangle, 
not for truth, but for victory and 
a verdict ; whereas physicians and 
first-rate surgeons, who ordinarily 
also study medicine, in the uni- 
versities or otherwise, have gene- 
rally higher aims. Their special 
studies do not give them greater 
intelligence, certainly, but more 
elevate their mind, developing 
nobler, more generous, and more 
philanthropic feelings. Among all 
thelearned and intellectual callings, 
there is not, excepting the profes- 
sion of a clergyman or a priest, one 
which exercises so great an amount 
of influence for universal good as 
the physician or surgeon. How 
much pain does he alleviate! How 
many sorrows does he soothe! In 
the houses of the wealthy and 
high-born both can do much good 
by earnest counsel and advice, as 
well as by assiduous professional 
attention, but it is in the houses of 
the poor and lowly, or in minister- 
ing to their sufferings at their own 
mansions, that physician or surgeon 


can do a world of unseen and 
kindly service. I have now, man 
and boy, been acquainted with 
London for a period of nearly 
forty years, having first made my 
délut in this metropolis when [ 
had scarcely attained my eighteenth 
year; and I can safely say, from 
that period to the present time 
there has not been an eminent 
surgeon or physician of my ac- 
quaintance who was not always 
ready to give gratuitously his best 
advice to the poor and needy, or to 
those who, not absolutely paupers, 
were in straitened or embarrassed 
circumstances. In my youthful 
days it was a notorious thing that 
Abernethy and Astley Cooper used 
to do the most kind and generous 
things to poor sufferers who were 
not able to fee them, sufferers who 
could not bring themselves to go 
into a hospital; and there always 
have been, to the credit of human 
nature, physicians as benevolent 
and liberal minded as these eminent 
surgeons. Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who needed as often the assistance 
of the surgeon and physician as 
other improvident men of genius, 
declared that ‘par tous les pays, 
ce sont les hommes, les plus 
véritablement utiles et savants; 
and De Balzac, probably the best 

ainter of manners of our day, 

as given us, in his Jlédecin de 
Campagne, an admirable descrip- 
tion of the real benevolence and 
kindliness of the country phy- 
sician, who is surgeon, counsellor, 
friend, and family adviser at one 
and the same time. The surgeon 
and the physician, in truth, whether 
in town or country, whether in 
England or France, whether in 
America or the East Indies, is 
obliged not only to possess pru- 
dence, vigilance, patience, and dis- 
cretion in his art, but he feels 
himself obliged, and in duty bound, 
to render all his professional at- 
tainments, all his strength as a 
man, and all his skillasa porte, 
subsidiary to the cure of his suffer- 
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ing patients. Men trained from 
early life to act in this manner, 
feel that high human duties are 
incident to their position and pro- 
fession, and they generally fulfil 
what Dr. Whewell calls the obli- 
gations of their station. Physicians 
and surgeons of the highest cha- 
racter, so far as my experience 
extends, have for their patients a 
kind of paternal affection and in- 
terest. They feel for them when 
brought before their thoughts as 
men and women under the inflic- 
tion of pain or suffering, of organic 
disease, or of slow and lingering 
illness. ‘There is, to my belief, 
prevailing in the higher walks of 
the medical and surgical profes- 
sions an impulse of compassion, 
which mellows by time into bene- 
volent regard, for suffering huma- 
nity, and which prompts the ac- 
complished physician to render his 
good offices to rich or poor with 
equal zeal and alacrity. This, as 
far as I have noted, is one of the 
operative moral principles of the 
profession, and it is one which is 
commended, loved, and sympa- 


thized with by the public at large. 


We all admire and relish the 
cleverness, the address, and the 
eloquence of British lawyers; but 
we more than admire, we venerate, 
we revere and hallow the hu- 
manity, benevolence, and kindly 
feeling of our physicians and sur- 
geons. It has been my fate during 
a pretty active life to have been 
mixed up a good deal with medical 
and surgical practitioners ; and I 
will now shortly proceed to give 
my impressions of the most emi- 
nent among those whom I knew 
in bygone times in London. 

The first surgeon I ever consulted 
. o 
in this great capital was a man 
then world-renowned, and not yet 
forgotten, though he has been more 
than thirty years numbered with 
the dead. This was the celebrated 
John Abernethy, who was then in 
the zenith of his fame. I lived, at 
the period I speak of, in Queen- 
square, Westminster, and there 
were residing near to me two very 
eminent surgeons—one, the late 
Anthony White, who lived in 
Parliament-street ; and the other, 
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Astley Cooper, who dwelt almost 
within a stone’s throw of me in 
New-street, Spring-gardens. But 
I had heard so much in my child- 
hood of the shrewdness and saga- 
city of Abernethy, and of his 
genius and originality in his pro- 
fession, that I resolved to consult 
him in preference to all others. 

In those early days of youth I 
did not rise so early as I do now, 
and then also devoted considerably 
more time to the toilet ; so that 
when I was fairly out of my lodg- 
ings in quest of Abernethy it was 
a quarter-past eleven o'clock of a 
dark and damp November morning. 
Winding my way across the park, 
through the Horse-Guards, and 
over Scotland-yard, I debouched 
into Craven-street, turned into the 
Strand, and crossing Southampton- 
street and Covent-garden Market, 
found myself in Holborn. Travers- 
ing Hand-court to the left, a locality 
in which two excellent taverns 
then existed, much frequented by 
barristers and students of the Inns 
of Court, I ultimately found myself 
in Bedford-row, a spacious street, 
in which, at the time L am speak- 
ing of, one judge, two queen’s 
counsel, one sergeant-at-law, three 
barristers, and three medical men 
of eminence, resided. It was not 
without a kind of nervous tremor 
I approached No. 14, the house in 
which the Professor of Anatomy 
to the Corporation of Surgeons, 
and the Surgeon of Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, then lived. The hall- 
door, if I remember rightly, was a 
remarkable one, made of bright 
mahogany, and it was rendered 
more conspicuous by a_ peculiar 
flat porch or portico which sur- 
mounted it. As I knocked and 
rang there was a carriage at the 
door, which, from the appearance 
of the horses and coachman, I 
rightly judged to be the eminent 
surgeon’s. 

To my inquiry whether Mr. 
Abernethy was at home, the ser- 
vant replied in the affirmative, add- 
ing that he was soon going out, ‘I 
will not detain him many minutes,’ 
was my rejoinder ; and tipping the 
footman a shilling, he showed me 
at once into the front parlour. 
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There . stood, with his back to a 
blazing fire, a bluff, burly, fresh- 
looking man, of about fifty-eight 
or sixty, wearing a blue coat with 
gilt buttons, a buff vest, loose Ox- 
ford grey trousers, in the breeches 
pockets of which both his hands 
for the moment reposed, He looked 
hale and healthy, had a clear grey 
eye, and a _ ruddy complexion. 
* Well, sir, said the surgeon, with 
a slight inclination of the head, 
pointing simultaneously to the 
clock over his head, which marked 
twenty minutes to one, ‘ you come 
very late indeed ; for at one o'clock 
Imust be—at least, I ought to be 
—at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
But never mind ; take a chair, and 
tell me as shortly as you can what 
is the matter with you.’ ‘Sir, I 
replied, ‘as you are standing, I 
prefer to stand also, and will thus 
tell you my symptoms. ‘Ah! 
said the surgeon, opening his waist- 
coat rather roughly, and disclosing 
an inner flannel one, into which he 
thrust his three fingers, ‘it is a re- 
lief to me to stand; but sit or 
stand, as you please, only be short 
—do be short, like a good fellow.’ 
‘Sir, I replied, ‘if you have not 
time to hear my symptoms, I will 
come another day—to-morrow, or 
the day after. ‘No, no; go on 
now, at once.’ 

I had not spoken for more than 
a minute and a half when Aber- 
nethy brusquely interrupted me, 
saying, ‘ You are exceedingly fluent, 
have words at will ; but come—do 
come, there’s a good fellow !—to 
the point.’ ‘Mr. Abernethy,’ said 
i, quietly but firmly, ‘ you are a 
physician, not a prophet ; and Iam 
willing to persuade myself to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding all I have 
heard and read of you, a reasonable 
being and a sagacious surgeon. If 
you can by intuition, by conjecture, 
by divination, by some species of 
medical magic, and without deduc- 
tion of reason, know what is the 
matter with me without hearing 
my symptoms and sensations from 
my own lips, I will hold my peace ; 
but if you have not these preter- 
natural gifts, it would be but rea- 
sonable, proper, and commonly 
polite to hear me; and hear me 
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you must, or I will bid you good 
morning.’ Suiting the action to 
the word I took up my hat, intend- 
ing, if he were obstinate, to retreat 
at once. ‘No, dash it! no, my 
young friend (my learned friend | 
dare say I ought to have called you, 
for you are a student for the bar, 
or ought to be ;)—go on, tell me all 
you wish, and I promise not to in- 
terrupt you again.’ It was now 
ten minutes to one o'clock, so that 
full ten minutes had been lost in 
this preliminary wrangle. But 
plunging at once tr medias res, I 
unfolded all my symptoms, and had 
concluded all | had to say just as 
the clock struck one. 

‘Clearly and cleverly too,’ said 
Abernethy, ‘you have stated your 
case, and there has only been one 
word too much in all you have said, 
I ought, however, not to be now 
here, but at Bartholomew’s. But 
never mind. Let me feel your 
pulse’ (he felt it), ‘and now let me 
see yourtongue. The pulse,’ he said, 
‘is slow, but strong, but the tongue 
shows nervous and stomachic de- 
rangement. And now, as I have 
listened to you patiently and with- 
out interruption, do you in turn 
listen to me.’ Placing himself with 
his back to the fire, he addressed 
himself to all 1 had stated, going 
with great clearness through my 
symptoms, and expressing his con- 
viction that I did not Jabour under 
the complaint I had supposed, and 
should be thoroughly well, with 
ordinary care, in ten days or a fort- 
night. ‘ You will take every night,’ 
he said, ‘a spoonful of the elec- 
tuary I order; drink as little as 
possible till you have finished your 
breakfast or dinner, which means 
drink not but after your meals, 
and let me see you again in 
about a week.’ The honorarium 
was between my fingers, wrapped 
up in white paper, and I handed it 
towards him. ‘ Well, he said, 
‘that is neither here nor there, for 
I have seen you at hospital time, 
and you can give me the fee this 
day week.’ ‘No, said I, ‘ Mr. 
Abernethy; if you don’t take it 
now you will not see me this day 
week.’ ‘ Well, he said, ‘ be it so; 
but come this day week an hour 
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or two earlier than you did to-day. 
You youngsters, he proceeded, 
‘spoil your health, and make your- 
selves doughy and delicate, by re- 
maining too long of mornings 
under the blankets, You ought to 
be up at six or seven, though I 
dare say you lie soaking in bed till 
ten or eleven, or mayhap breakfast 
between the sheets.’ Again ten- 
dering the fee, Abernethy thrust it 
into his pocket, and 1 took my 
leave. Within a week I again 
made my appearance at Bedford- 
row, fully ten minutes before ten 
am. Of this I had full assurance 
from two circumstances,—the first 

yas, that the well known face of 
old Justice Burrough, then one of 
the Judges of the Common Pleas, 
who lived next door to Abernethy, 
and commonly called ‘ Jackey Bur- 
rough, appeared over the window- 
blind of his domicile, and he had 
not yet departed from home for 
court ; and the second was, that I 
took out my watch to assure my- 
self how wonderfully matutinal I 
had become. A public clock 


chimed ten. ‘ Ah!’ said Abernethy, 


as I was ushered into the room, ‘1 
see you are better already. Your 
eye is clearer and brighter; you 
have not that anxious and excitable 
look you had a week ago. You are 
calmer and better in every respect, 
and less excited and anxious. Go 
on with the medicine, and you will 
find that you fatten upon it; walk 
or ride daily a couple of hours ; 
and generally I cannot give you 
better counsel than the “gude 
Scotch wife” gave her son when 
coming to Lunnon’ (thus he pro- 
nounced the word)— “ Above all 
things, my son,” said she, “ have 
the fear of God before your eyes, 
and in the second place, mind you 
keep your bowels open.”’ Saying 
these words, he chuckled slightly, 
and his keen grey eye twinkled 
with pleasure, as though he had 
said aright good thing. After a 
little general conversation, in which 
he praised Bacon and exalted the 
Baconian philosophy, I prepared to 
take my leave, and was proceeding 
to hand the surgeon his proper ho- 
norarium, when, thrusting his hands 
behind his coat-skirts, he said— 
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‘You had your way this day week, 
my youngling, but lil have mine 
to-day. Rest assured you'll find 
plenty of use for the guinea you 
offer me before you are many hours 
older. I remember the time I was 
a student myself, and know how 
the coin went. Though older and 
wiser now, I, however, repudiate 
the maxim, 


Querenda pecunia primum. 


Really, however, you have no 
need to fee me to-day. You fee-ed 
me this day week, and on both oc- 
casions you came to my house, and 
I have not come to yours, which 
makes, or ought to make, a difier- 
ence. Contesting the point no 
longer, 1 was proceeding to take 
my leave, when Abernethy asked 
me whether I was not a bit of a 
bookworm. I replied that I read 
a good deal during the morning 
and day, but gave my evenings 
chiefly to society. ‘I opine,’ said 
he, ‘that more than half your ill- 
ness arises from too much reading.’ 
On my answering that my reading 
was chiefly history, which amused 
while it instructed, he replied, 
‘That is no answer to my objec- 
tion. At your time of life a 
young fellow should endeavour to 
strengthen his constitution, and 
lay in a stock of health. Besides, 
too much reading never yet made 
an able man. lt is not so much 
the extent and amount of what we 
read that serves us, as what we 
assimilate and make our own. It 
is that, to use an illustration bor- 
rowed from my profession, that 
constitutes the chyle of the mind. 
I have always found that really in- 
dolent men, men of what I would 
call flabby intellects, are great read- 
ers. It is far easier to read than 
to think, to reflect, or to observe ; 
and these fellows not having learned 
to think, cram themselves with 
the ideas or the words of others. 
This they call study, but it is not 
so. In my own profession I have 
observed that the greatest men 
were not the mere readers, but the 
men who observed, who refiected, 
who fairly thought out an idea, 
To learn to retlect and observe is a 
grand desideratum for a young 
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man. John Hunter owed to his 
power of observation that fine dis- 
crimination, that keen judgment, 
that intuitiveness aid he pos- 
sessed in a greater degree than any 
of the surgeons of his time.’ 

While Abernethy was dissertat- 
ing in this fashion, knock after 
knock at the door announced the 
arrival of fresh patients, so I hastily 
withdrew. ‘ Let me see you again 
in a week ; and as youare so much 
of a reader, you would do well to 
read from pp. 28 to 42 in the last 
edition of my book’ (these are 
the pages, as well as I. remember, 
though my recollection is not dis- 
tinct on the point)—‘ which you can 
borrow at the medical libraries in 
Wardour or Windmill-street, or at 
Underwood’s, in Fleet-street.2 A 
couple of days after this interview, 
I met at dinner a celebrated Irish 
barrister, who had been a great 
friend of the celebrated John 
Philpot Curran, the eminent Irish 
orator. Mentioning my first inter- 
view with Abernethy, he said, ‘I 
can well believe all you state, for 
Curran told me a story of an inter- 
view with the surgeon, in which he 
displayed still more eccentricity. 
When Curran had given up the 
Trish Rolls from ill health, he came 
over to this country, and took, in 
1817, a house at Michael’s-place, 
Old Brompton. He suffered much 
from indigestion and low spirits, 
and called on Abernethy in the 
hope of relief. Of a mean appear- 
ance, insignificant in person, and 
slovenly in dress, Curran, who was 
an early riser, arrived before any 
other patient, and was at once 
shown into Abernethy’s room, 
where he found the Professor of St. 
Bartholomew's standing with his 
back to the fire, as was his wont. 
After a formal bow on both sides, 
Abernethy said, ‘ Well, sir, tell me 
shortly what’s the matter with you 
—let me hear succinctly the symp- 
toms.’ Curran, suffering from hy- 
pochondriasis, and who was under 
the combined influence of melan- 
choly and dyspepsia, began, in a 
plaintive tone, describing graphi- 
cally, and possibly with poetic ex- 
aggeration, all his mental and 
bodily sufferings, his dejection, his 
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listlessness, his frightful dreams, 
x.t.A. Abernethy, struck by the 
voluble and unearthly tones, im- 
passioned manner, and strange ges- 
tures of his patient, forcibly re- 
strained his rising gorge for a 
couple of minutes, but at length 
broke out—‘ Why, zounds! sir, you 
had better begin from the begin- 
ning, and tell me your name, birth, 
parentage, and education.’ 

Curran, lowering his voice toa 
whisper, began thus: ‘ My name is 
John Philpot Curran. I was born 
on the 24th August, 1759, at the 
small village of Newmarket, in the 
county of Cork. My father, a man 
of sense and education far beyond 
his fortunes, was seneschal of his 
native village, and my mother, a 
woman of as much’ gentleness as 
sagacity, was of an honourable 
though decayed family of the name 
of Philpott.’ For a moment Aber- 
tiethy was dumbfounded, and ap- 
peared excited and moved, But 
soon overcoming his emotion, he 
held out both hands to his gifted 
patient, exclaiming, ‘Forgive, my 
dear sir, my impatience, and be- 
lieve me when I say there is nota 
man in the empire 1 was more 
desirous of seeing than the eminent 
and gifted Mr. Curran. Long 
familiar with his name, I read, 
when a pupil of Sir Charles Blicke, 
some of his most brilliant speeches 
in Parliament and at the bar, and 
now, under my own roof, I shall be 
happy and proud to render him 
any professional services in my 
poor power. Pray go on, sir, ina 
detail of your symptoms; resume, 
if you please, at the point where 1 
interrupted you.’ Curran accord- 
ingly gathered up the threads of 
his broken story and completed 
the history of his case. Aber- 
nethy, after seeing him a couple of 
times afterwards, advised change 
of air and scene; and it was in 
consequence of this recommenda- 
tion Curran proceeded to Paris, 
where hesoon recovered his health 
and elasticity of spirits. On his 
return to London he renewed his 
acquaintance with Abernethy, and 
I learned from Curran’s friend, to 
whom I have before alluded, that 
the lawyer and the surgeon enter- 
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tained for each other a sincere 
regard. I had several opportu- 
nities of seeing Abernethy after- 
wards, and always found him 
kindly and cordial, though some- 
what eccentric in manner. He was 
a man of an original mind and 
views, but at the same time solid- 
headed and sagacious. He was, I 
believe, the first who discovered— 
or at least who publicly announced 
—that local diseases may have a 
constitutional origin. In his work 
on the Constitutional Origin and 
Treatment of Local Diseases, he, as 
forcibly as felicitously, argues that 
local diseases are symptoms of a 
disordered constitution, and not 
primary maladies; that they are 
to be cured by remedies calculated 
to work on the constitution, and 
not by topical treatment or local 
remedies, still less by surgical 
operations. Indeed, though an 
expert operator, he had generally 
an aversion to operations, main- 
taining that they were the reproach 
of medicine—a theory which he 
frequently enunciated to patients 
who desired the employment of the 
knife, the sound, or the bistoury. 
His views in this respect had a 
great influence on the profession, 
and gave an impulse to an im- 
proved and philosophical system. 
Abernethy also contended, and in- 
deed proved, in his medical and 
surgical works, that the disordered 
state of the general or constitu- 
tional system originates from, or is 
incident to, derangements of the 
stomach and bowels, and he de- 
duced that the constitutional dis- 
ease can only be reached by reme- 
dies which exercise a corrective 
and curative influence on the 
stomach and bowels. The layman 
who remarked his disrelish to ope- 
rations sometimes concluded that 
he was not expert as an operator. 
This was a great mistake. He per- 
formed early in life two bolder 
operations in surgery than any 
which had been antecedently at- 
tempted, operations which have 
been since often successfully re- 
peated—the tying the carotid and 
the external iliac arteries. The 
successful performance of these 
operations not merely established 
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the reputation of Abernethy on the 
Continent, but raised the credit 
and the character of English sur- 
gery throughout Europe. Greatas 
Abernethy was as an anatomist, 
physiologist, and surgeon, his suc- 
cess as a teacher and expounder of 
his art was probably still more 
renowned. I attended several of 
his lectures after I had had an 
opportunity of hearing the lectures 
of a very able and gifted Professor 
of Surgery—Dr. Macartney, in the 
University of Dublin, and I must 
say that he was endowed with the 
rarest power of communicating 
with clearness and concinnity the 
large results of his knowledge and 
varied experience. His language 
was fluent, marked by fire, vigour, 
and a limpid clearness the result 
of completely thinking out and 
elaborating his principles. His 
lectures, moreover, abounded with 
anecdotes and illustrations, and 
were marked by a quaintness, 
humour, and raciness distinctive 
of the man. Though Abernethy 
sometimes appeared to wander 
from the immediate subject before 
him, yet there was a method in his 
divagations. If he stepped out of 
the natural or regular disposition 
of the subject, it was only the 
better to illustrate it and to facili- 
tate practical operations. His 
general style was the conversa- 
tional, sharply pointed. Often his 
manner was playful and dramatic, 
occasionally savouring somewhat 
of drollery and coarseness. But he 
soon relapsed into the serious and 
impressive style suited toa sensible 
and sagacious teacher, and he 
always left the impression on his 
audience that he clearly compre- 
hended and thoroughly understood 
his subject. I never myself expe- 
rienced any churlishness or in- 
civility at his hands, though he 
had the repute of being capricious 
and overbearing to his patients. 
On the contrary, he appeared to 
me a kind and well-meaning man, 
somewhat eccentric, and very im- 
petuous and impulsive. The late 
George Vance, himself an Irish- 
man and a native of Antrim, told 
me that Abernethy was a country- 
man and a fellow-townsman of his, 
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and that early in life he had been 
engaged in commercial affairs. I 
have reason to believe this was a 
mistake. Abernethy was a regular 
Cockney, born in London in 1765. 
His father and family may have 
been Irish, but he was himself 
articled to Sir Charles Blicke as a 
pupil in his sixteenth year, and 
when only twenty-two was ap- 
pointed assistant-surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's. The house which 
Abernethy inhabited in town was 
14, Bedford-row, exactly opposite 
to Princes-street, Red-Lion-square. 
It was subsequently in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Lloyd, the surgeon, 
and is now oceupied by Messrs. 
Atcheson and Hathaway, solicitors. 
Abernethy was no advocate for 
drenching a patient with drugs 
any more than for unnecessarily 
operating. He always said to me, 
‘Take as little medicine as pos- 
sible; and if you have recourse to 
any, let it be the simplest. The 
more medicine you take, the more 
you will require; trust,if you have 
no organic disease, to the vis medi- 
catrix nature.’ My departed friend 
was also wont to enjoin on his 


patients the practice of not drink- 
ing till they had finished their 


> 
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meals. ‘Don’t swallow your tea, 
he was wont to say, ‘till you have 
eaten your bread-and-butter, your 
egg, or your toasted bread.’ P 
In the year 1824 I was living in 
Regent-street, on my return from 
a long journey on the Continent, 
and suffering severely from acute 
rheumatism caught in a journey 
over the Alps. It was painful to 
me to move any distance, and in- 
stead of journeying down to Bed- 
ford-row to consult Abernethy, a 
friend who was much my senior in 
age, and who had great knowledge 
of the world, induced me to consult 
Jobn Pearson, who resided within 
a stone’s throw of my lodging, at 
26, Golden-square, western side. 
Though not bred to the medical 
profession, I had occasionally at- 
tended medical, surgical, and che- 
mical lectures, and had read a good 
deal on the theory of medicine. 
The name of John Pearson was 
therefore familiar to me. I had 
seen some papers of his in the 
Philosophical Transactions, with 
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which I was, much struck, and I 
had also looked at his Principles of 
Surgery, which seemed to me per- 
spicuous and well adapted to stu- 
dents, for which it was intended, 
I therefore fell at once into my 
friend’s views, and rushed before 
breakfast on a fine summer’s morn- 
ing inthe month of June, to the 
house of John Pearson. He was 
already at work, seated at his desk 
writing. He appeared to me at 
first view about sixty-five years of 
age, with a somewhat sour and 
sickly cast of countenance. He 
scrutinized me with a very keen 
and searching glance, and saw I 
was suffering from acute pain and 
want of sleep. Without giving me 
any hope of instantaneous relief, 
he intimated that I must undergo 
the process of what was then called 
the diet drink, and that in a month 
or five weeks [ should be conside- 
rably better. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘all 
depends on your steadily and 
regularly taking the medicine I 
shall order you, and which you 
will obtain at Hudson’s, in the 
Haymarket.’ This was the com- 
pound essence or extract of sarsa- 
parilla, and which then sold at a 
guinea a pint. After taking the 
dose for about three weeks my symp- 
toms were much relieved. At this 
period 1 had paid seven visits to 
Pearson, laying down the hono- 
rarium on leaving his study. It 
being now the middle of July, I 
made preparations for leaving 
London, and before starting for 
Cheitenham, where I had promised 
to spend a fortnight with a friend, 
[ called early to pay a farewell 
visit to my Esculapius, principally 
to tell him that I was on the point 
of departure for a watering-place, 
and also to inquire whether [ was 
to continue the diet drink. ‘I had 
rather,’ said he, ‘you were going to 
Bath or to Buxton than to Chel- 
tenham, for at either of those places 
you might take the waters with 
advantage; but this cannot be 
helped. During your absence,’ 
said he, ‘you may take the preserip- 
tion I have written.’ Thinking only 
of my speedy departure, I put the 
prescription in my pocket and was 
walking thoughtlessly out of the 
room. I had just reached the door, 
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and was about to open it, when 
Mr. Pearson, gruffiy, and in harsh 
tones, ejaculated, ‘Hallo, sir! I 
wish you to understand I don’t 
write a prescription without a fee.’ 
The thought then flashed across 
my mind that I had not paid the 
man his fee, though I had carefully 
done up the sowereign and shilling 
enveloped in a bit of note paper 
before I left my lodgings. My 
first impulse was to thrust my 
hands into my pocket, and there 
lay the fee ready prepared for in- 
stant delivery. ‘Pardon my ab- 
sence of mind, sir, I said. ‘ Rest 
assured, however, that had you not 
recalled me, I should, on discover- 
ing my involuntary mistake, have 
forwarded your honorarium in a 
complimentary note.’ Bowing to 
my rather morose host, 1 withdrew 
from his presence and never saw 
him afterwards. To say the trath, 
the keen and covetous way in 
which he looked for his guinea, 
and the undignified manner in 
which he reminded me of an over- 
sight, quite disgusted me. I men- 
tioned the circumstance afterwards 
to an eminent surgeon, who said, 
‘Pearson always looked rather too 
sharply after his fees. In early 
life,’ said he, ‘ he was hard put to 
it for money, and was obliged to 
write for his bread. ‘To his latest 
day he was over-careful to hold 
and over-anxious to get money, 
and looked somewhat too sordidly 
after it.” ‘I do not blame him, [ 
said, ‘for calling my attention to 
the fact that I had not fee-ed him ; 
what I blame is the coarse manner 
in which he made the fact known 
to me.’ Pearson was some years 
the senior of Abernethy. He was 
senior surgeon to the Lock Hos- 
pital, and to the public dispensary. 
He was a good writer and an ac- 
complished chemist, His work on 
Anthrax and Erysipelas, is still an 
authority, I believe, in the profes- 
sion. 

In the following year I became 
acquainted with Astley Cooper, 
meeting him rather frequently at 
dinner. He was a person of an 
eminently jovial and social turn, 
enjoying lite and its good’ things 
with a delicious zest. No man 
relished more a good dinner ora 
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choice dessert, or drank a glass of 
champagne with greater gusto. He 
had at the period of which I speak 
a portly presence, and being fifty- 
eight years of age, had somewhat 
fallen into fat. But in his early 
prime he must have been eminently 
meena for he was still good- 
looking at seventy. Cooper hada 
great deal of personal anecdote, 
and was a good-humoured and 
good-tempered man, with excellent 
common sense, and great know- 
ledge of the world of London. 
But he was not eminently intel- 
lectual or at all original in his 
views or opinions, He had a 
thorough knowledge of surgery, 
and was considered, I believe, the 
best operator of his day. With the 
knife in his hand, and an ordinary 
patient awaiting him, he did his 
work unostentatiously and con 
fidently, but if a king was the sub- 
ject of his manipulations, such was 
his Tory reverence for kingliness 
that he lacked nerve. George IV. 
sent for him to remove a small 
tumour from his royal head. Had 
it been John a Nokes or Peter 
Styles, the thing would have been 
done in a few minutes, effectively 
and without a tremor. But after 
making the first incision, Cooper’s 
old master, Cline, who was present 
as serjeant surgeon, saw that his 
pupil faltered and became nervous 
from the responsibility, and the 
old man took the instrument out 
of his hand and finished the work 
as though he had been operating 
on the royal coachman, Mason. 
Had it been Mason, Astley Cooper 
would have performed the opera- 
tion exquisitely and expeditiously, 
but he regarded a king with a 
reverence mixed with fear, and he 
was appalled at the responsibility. 
In 1824 and 1825, Sir Astley was 
in the receipt of the largest profes- 
sional income in England, and 
therefore in the world, with the 
exception of one man, Sir James 
Scarlett, who lived next door but 
one to him, in New-street, Spring 
Gardens. I heard Sir James Sear- 
lett say that one year his profes- 
sional gains were 19,600 odd 
ounds, and for sundry years they 
1ad averaged £19,000. A couple 
of years later, the professional in- 
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come of Sir Edward Sugden must 
have been nearly equal to that of 
Scarlett. -I had been two years ac- 
quainted with Cooper before I em- 
ployed him professionally. No 
one could be more friendly and 
assiduous than he in his profes- 
sional visits. But my case was a 
medical and not a surgical case, 
Sir Astley, though unequalled as 
an operating or consulting surgeon, 
was not profound in medicine. It 
would be an impertinence in me to 
utter this opinion as my own. It 
was the opinion of the medical 
profession, and they judge each 
other fairly. Shortly after the 
eriod of which I speak, a valued 
riend of mine was ill, and attended 
by a surgeon whom [ had myself 
recommended some years pre- 
viously. This gentleman had no 
hope of his patient, pronouncing 
that there was a fatal organic dis- 
ease. -At my request Cooper was 
called into consultation. From the 
first moment he maintained that 
there was no organic disease, but 
merely a local ailment, which could 
be removed in a short time. It 
was removed under Cooper’s direc- 
tion, and the patient is still alive. 
Several years afterwards, the mis- 
taken surgeon being dead, I said 
to Cooper, ‘How could our late 
friend have made so great a mis- 
take? ‘We are all liable to mis- 
takes, my dear fellow, was his re- 
ply ; ‘I have made many mistakes 
myself. In learning the anatomy 
of the eye, I dare say I have spoiled 
a hatfull of eyes. The best sur- 
geon, like the best general, is he 
who makes the fewest mistakes. 
If you were bred to surgery your- 
self, you would have made many 
mistakes.’ Cooper, on the death 
of his first wife retired from prac- 
tice, and went into the country to 
farm. He soon got tired of this 
life, and returned to London, re- 
suming practice as a consulting 
surgeon, having taken a house at 
39, Conduit-street, two doors re- 
moved from Dr. Elliotson’s, Though 
he had been some time absent from 
the metropolis, yet so eminent was 
his repute that his old patients and 
friends returned to him. There is 
no other instance of a professional 
man’s resuming his former position 
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after an absence, that I am aware 
of, excepting in the case of that 
great lawyer and advocate, the late 
Sir William Follett. Cooper was 
lecturer in surgery and anatomy at 
Guy’s, and surgeon to that hospital 
so far back as 1810. Before com- 
ing westward, he lived in Broad- 
street, in the City. He was a plea- 
sant and perspicuous lecturer, emi- 
nently practical in his views. He 
published two or three surgical 
treatises between 1804 and 1807, 
on the merits of which 1 am not 
qualified to pronounce an opinion, 
Sir Astley died on the 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1840, in his seventy-second 
ear. I believe no surgeon since 
nis day has ever earned so large an 
income as he enjoyed from 1821 to 
1826. 

It was at the close of 1827 I 
first became acquainted with a 
most valuable and able man, the 
late George Vance, of No. 27, Sack- 
ville-street. My introduction to 
him was through a patient of very 
high rank, whose health he had 
essentially benefited. Mr. Vance, 
an Irishman by birth, was then, I 
should say, about sixty years of 
age, probably a year the senior of 
Cooper, and a couple of years the 
junior of Abernethy. He had early 
in life entered as a surgeon in the 
Royal navy, was with Lord Hood 
at the taking of Toulon, and had 
seen much service in the Mediter- 
ranean. After the Peace of 1815, 
Mr. Vance was appointed surgeon 
to Haslar Hospital, and practised 
his profession in the counties of 
Hampshire and Devonshire, in both 
of which he was much esteemed 
as a kind and friendly man, and as 
an able practitioner, both in surgery 
and medicine. He had, as he de- 
served to have, a large practice 
among the general officers of the 
army and navy; and on the death 
of Sir Everard Home, the retire- 
ment of Cline, and the removal of 
Heavyside Charlton, and others 
who are now almost forgotten, 
Vance came up to London to try 
his fortune. He was at this period 
a married man, with a family, on 
the shady side of fifty ; and so little 
sordid -had been his practice, that 
he started from Haslar with only 
a few hundred pounds in his 
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ockets. All his old patients, 

owever, most of them admirals 
and generals, officers in the army 
and navy, rallied round him, and 
he took a house in Sackville-street, 
within three doors of the old house 
of the Master of Brodie, Sir 
Everard Home. Here he almost 
immediately rose into first-rate 
practice ; and his repute was greatly 
enhanced by some remarkable cures 
of people of rank which he effected. 
He was extremely successful in 
the cases of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cleveland, of Lords Bridport 
and Nelson, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and others. He also acquired 
an immense repute in cases of gout 
and rheumatism, in which he exhi- 
bited his famous pill, which goes 
by his name to this day, and which 
is as well known to chemists as 
Plummer’s pill or Dover’s powder. 
When I first visited him I was so 
emaciated by illness that he re- 
quested me to get myself weighed 
in the Arcade, when the register 
showed nine stone one pound. 
When Vance called on me on the 
following day he said ‘Do not be 
surprised at this. In the hospital 
at Haslar there are the records of 
cases where patients were still 
more reduced from their ordinary 
weight, and who recovered their 
plumpness in a time incredibly 
short. There is nothing in your 
case which leads me to anticipate 
a different result. At the end of 
six weeks it is likely you will be 
quite restored to health, and weigh 
fully ten stone, if not more.’ The 
fact turned out as my excellent 
friend predicted. At the end of a 
month I was restored to health and 
to tranquil sleep, which I had not 
known for years; and at the end 
of six weeks I weighed very nearly 
ten stone. For nearly ten years 
of my life I profited by the medical 
care and counsels of Vance; and 
during that period he was success- 
ful in subduing illness in which I 
consulted him. He was a man of 
a very friendly and social dispo- 
sition, who enjoyed a quiet dinner 
and a rubber of whist. Till the 
last year of his life he dressed like 
the physician of the old school, in 
black, with white cravat, tights and 
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silk stockings, but he did not 
carry a gold-headed cane, like the 
physicians and surgeons of a pre- 
vious generation. ‘Though a large 
man, with coarse features, and 
somewhat bluff and lively in ap- 
pearance, he was of gentle manners 
and suave address, His voice was 
low and well toned, his air and 
manner serious and dignified. His 
death occurred in a most melan- 
choly manner. He was visiting a 
patient of the name of Broadly, a 
gentleman of property in Yorkshire 
who was subject to fits of mental 
alienation. This madman had re- 
ceived Vance quietly in his lodg- 
ings, and answered his questions 
satisfactorily. The surgeon rose 
in the two-pair bed-room to take 
his leave, when Broadly politely 
offered to accompany his medical 
attendant downstairs. Seized with 
an access of fury on the first land- 
ing, he laid hands on his victim, 
and violently pitched him over the 
staircase into the hall, fracturing 
the skull of poor Vance. A very 
few months previously a daughter 
of Vance’s had overbalanced her- 
self in leaning over the nursery 
staircase at No. 27, Sackville-street, 
itching into the hall on her head. 
er father arrived from his daily 
round of visits a minute or two 
after the accident, and trepanned 
the child, but the case was nearly 
hopeless. The accident to the 
father happened in 1837 or 1838, 
when he must have been nearly, if 
not quite, seventy years of age. 
remember dining in Manchester- 
square on the day it occurred, and 
being just informed of it by Mr. 
Earle, the surgeon of Hanover- 
square (nephew of Sir James Earle, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to George 
III.), who was one of the party, 
and who had been sent for, as the 
nearest at hand, to attend poor 
Vance. On my expressing the 
sadness and pain of mind which 
the loss of a valued friend and 
medical adviser caused me, Earle, 
who himself was carried off shortly 
afterward, said, ‘Even though the 
accident had never happened, the 
poor fellow could not have survived 
three months. He had been a 


considerable time a sufferer from 
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diabetes. You must have observed,’ 
he went on to state, ‘that of late 
Vance’s limbs were falling away, 
and that he had left off shorts and 
taken to trousers.’ Vance, as far 
as I could judge, had a_ better 
knowledge of medicine, chemistry, 
and pharmacy, than the generality 
of surgeons of his day. This he 
disclosed in all his prescriptions. 
His London practice had not, I 
think, extended beyond eleven or 
twelve years; and it is a great 
proof of his sound knowledge and 
attainments that he realized in 
these twelve years considerably 
above £100,000. This was an im- 
mense sum for a man to make in 
the great wilderness of London, 
who commenced his metropolitan 
career at an age beyond fifty. 
While in my teens I made the 
acquaintance of the late Sir Philip 
Crampton, who probably enjoyed a 
larger, a more lucrative, and a more 
select practice as a surgeon, than 
any of his professional rivals in 
Treland. Sir Philip was a man of 
handsome person, of excellent 
figure, gentle manners, good temper, 
and the finest spirits. In early life 
he had excelled in all athletic 
sports. In agility he was a second 
Dan Mackinnon ; and as a dancer, 
if he did not equal Lord Aboyne in 
grace and elegance, he surpassed 
him in the spirit and persistency 
with which he could foot it from 
eleven p.M. to five and six A.M. 
Mr, Crampton, when a young man, 
shot well; and to the last he rode 
well, and enjoyed a day’s sport 
with as much zest as the late 
Assheton Smith. He was always 
well mounted, and even in the 
busiest part of his professional life 
followed the Sree at least once, 
and not seldom twice a week. He 
possessed a competent knowledge 
of music, played well on the flute ; 
and though not so first-rate an 
artist as his son, the British 
Minister at Madrid, yet was a good 
draughtsman, and had considerable 
knowledge of pictures. With all 
these varied accomplishments he 
possessed a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, and was a first-rate ope- 
rator—neat, dexterous, prompt in 
contrivance, and quick at invent- 
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ing expedients. He was at once 
light and firm of hand, and there 
was a cheerfulness, a gaiety, and a 
genial kindness in his manner, 
which gave comfort and satisfac- 
tion to his patients. The proof of 
this will appear by the following 
anecdote. In his earlier career, 
before he occupied a house in 
Merrion-square, Crampton lived in 
Dawson-street, Dublin, in which 
there was a famous tavern, where 
the first people dined. One evening, 
while at dinner in his own house, a 
breathless messenger knocked at 
Crampton’s door, saying there was 
a person in the tavern who was 
choking, the passage of the breath 
being al by a bone filling the 
windpipe. The surgeon in hurry- 
ing to the scene forgot his instru- 
ments, but was not taken aback. 
Quick as lightning he took a small 
penknife from his waistcoat pocket, 
made an incision in the neck, and 
extracted the offending bone which 
blocked up the passage. Twelve 
or fourteen years previously a simi- 
lar operation had been successfully 
performed in the coffee-room of the 
trish House of Commons, on the 
Right Hon. Denis Browne, if I 
remember rightly, by an eminent 
surgeon, named Solomon Richards. 
The feat is recorded in verse, in 
a poem called the JMetropolis, and 
also in Familiar Epistles by the 
late J. W. Croker. For very 
nearly half a century Crampton 
enjoyed the cream of the best 
practice in Ireland, having been 
body surgeon to every Viceroy 
since the days of the Duke of 
Richmond. It has been said that 
his connexion with that most elo- 
quent and able man, Bushe (he was 
the brother-in-law of Bushe, Soli- 
citor-General in the days of the 
Duke of Richmond, and _subse- 
quently Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s and Queen’s Bench), con- 
tributed to his success in his pro- 
fession. That it may have served 
him a good deal, cannot be denied, 
but Crampton’s own merit was his 
chief title to success. If the re- 
mark of Rochefoucauld be true, 
that we judge of the merit of our 
friends chietiy from the satisfaction 
we find in their society, no man 
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could have a greater share of merit 
than this eminent surgeon, for 
every one was satisfied with a social 
commerce with one who was clever, 
agreeable, and good-natured. With 
patients of the softer sex he was as 
much a favourite as with his own. 
His was the philosophy that taught 
—‘C’est une ennuyeuse maladie 
que de conserver sa santé par un 
trop grand régime; and what he 
chiefly recommended were air and 
exercise, and not medicine. 

Sir Philip Crampton was well 
read in the poets, orators, and dra- 
matists of his country ; nor was he 
devoid of talent as a controversialist 
anda metaphysician. At the period 
when the Hohenlohe miracles ex- 
cited so much attention, one of the 
cleverest pamphlets published on 
the subject was of his composition. 
He lived to a good old age, dying 
about four years ago. As for nearly 
half a century he enjoyed the most 
lucrative practice in Ireland, he 
must have amassed a considerable 
fortune. 

I will close this paper with a 
short notice of three surgeons 
whom I met a good deal in society 
between 1830 and 1840. With only 
one of these, Thomas Copland, had 
I relations in the way of his pro- 
fession. When I first knew Cop- 
land he lived at No. 4, Golden- 
square, on the opposite side (the 
eastern) to John Pearson. He had 
then a good deal of practice among 
military men, having been in early 
life a surgeon in the Guards, which 
regiment he accompanied to the 
Peninsula. He seemed to me a 
sensible and judicious man in his 
profession, though he never stood 
in the rank of Abernethy, Cooper, 
or Vance; still less in the rank of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, a man equally 
skilled as surgeon and physician, 
and of whom, as he is still living 
(long may he live !), though retired 
from the profession, I forbear to 
speak. As a member of society, 
Copland was a pleasant, shrewd, 
conversible man, with a good deal 
of anecdote, and much quaint and 
curious reading. He relished a 


good dinner fully as much as 
Cooper, was a rare bon vivant, and 
sutiered severely from gout. 
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Within the last ten years he re- 
moved from Golden to 17, Caven- 
dish-square, a house formerly oc- 
cupied by Dr. Wilson Philip. But 
as at this period he must have 
attained, if he had not by three or 
four years exceeded his eightieth 
year, | saw but little of him, suf- 
fering as he did from constant 
attacks of gout. 

A still more agreeable man than 
Copland was old John Joberns, of 
No. 9, Upper John-street, Golden- 
square. This vivacious raconteur, 
who dressed in tight pants and 
hessian boots, had also originally 
been a surgeon in the Guards, but 
subsequently became surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital. In my 
early days he was a diner-out of 
the first magnitude, and a welcome 
guest in many first-rate houses. 
He was a friend of Sir John Byng, 
of Lord Hopetoun, Dan Mackinnon, 
Berkeley Drummond, and many 
other distinguished officers and 
men of fashion. 

A surgeon of more eminence and 
of more practice than either Cop- 
land or Joberns, was George 
Guthrie, of Berkeley-street, Picca- 
dilly. He too had been a military 
surgeon in a regiment of Guards, 
and had become famous for his 
treatment of gun-shot wounds, He 
was, when I first knew him, more 
than thirty years ago, a handsome 
gentlemanly man, enjoying a 
fashionable practice among the aris- 
tocracy, and living a good deal in 
society. In diseases of the eye he 
was considered clever, but in gun- 
shot wounds he was especially pre- 
eminent, which he proved in the 
case of the late Lord Beaumont. 
This gentleman had been chal- 
lenged by General Lorenzo Moore 
for words used respecting Miss 
Moore, his daughter. The parties 
fought, and the general’s ball 
lodged in the abdomen of Mr. 
Stapleton, afterwards Lord Beau- 
mont. He was carried to an hotel 
in Bond-street, and attended by two 
first-rate surgeons, who laid him 
on his back and probed for the ball, 
but in vain. After thirty hours 
elapsed it had not been found ; and 
when Guthrie was called into con- 
sultation he found the patient on 
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his back, and instantly suggested 
that his position should be reversed 
—in a word, that he should be 
placed on his belly. When Staple- 
ton had been twenty-four hours in 
this position, the ball worked its 
way, descended by gravity to the 
surface, and was easily extracted. 
This was a great triumph for 
Guthrie, and he was not a little 
vain, as well he might be, of his 
success. But the success might 
have been accounted for. For 
every gun-shot wound treated by 
civil surgeons, Guthrie had treated 
some thousands ; and he had, more- 
over, written a book on the subject 
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so early as 1815. Nor was this 
his only contribution to surgical 
science, for he was the author of 
several other works of considerable 
merit. In society he was gentle- 
manly and agreeable, but some- 
what vain. He was the favourite 
surgeon of the late Count D’Orsay, 
who faithfully sketched his like- 
ness, and also of the late Lady 
Blessington. 

Here I must break off; and if 
this paper be not found dull I may 
by and bye be tempted to speak of 
some eminent physicians who are 
gone to ‘another and a_ better 
world.’ 


REDIVIVA. 
A® is it in her eyes, 
Or is it in her hair, 

Or on her tender lips, 

Or is it everywhere ? 
*Tis but one little child 

Among the many round ; 
Yet she holds me in a spell, 

And I am on holy ground. 


As I look into her eyes, 
The long years backward glide, 
And I am alone with Darling, 
Two children side by side. 


Her sash blows over my knee, 

Her ringlets dance on my cheek : 
And do I see her smile ? 

And shall I hear her speak ? 


O Love, so royally trustful, 

That your faith and fulfilment were one! 
O World, that doest so much! 

O God, that beholdest it done! 


She looks me clear in the face, 
She says, ‘ Please tell us the time,’-— 
And I, ‘’Tis twenty years since— 
O no, tis a quarter to nine.’ 
And the children go for their hats, 
And homewards blithely run ; 
But I am left with the memory 
In which Past and Future are one. 


Ah, and was it in her eyes, 
Or was it in her hair, 
Or on her tender lips, 
Or was it everywhere ? 
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NHE fame of M. Renan wins its 
way slowly but __ steadily 
amongst us. In Paris he already 
stands in the first rank, and is 
generally admitted to be the ‘most 
remarkable writer of the genera- 
tion which appeared on the stage 
about 1850.2 In Germany his 
name is less known to general 
readers—a comparatively small 
class in that country; but he is 
admitted as ebenbiirtig by the 
proudest savans of Berlin and 
Heidelberg. 

From time to time we meet, 
however, in England, persons of 
great merit and information who 
do not even know his name, and 
are surprised when they are 
assured that a star of the first 
magnitude has escaped their ob- 
servation. It is for those who are 
asking, Who is. M. Renan ?—not for 
those to whom his views are already 
familiar—that we have thrown 
together the following notes on his 
life and works, 

Ernest Renan was born at Tré- 
guier, in the department of the 
Cotes du Nord, in 1823. After 
finishing his classical studies, he 
entered the Séminaire of St. Sul- 
pice, with a view to devote himself 
to the higher branches of theology. 
It was here that he began to study 
the Semitic languages, and _ here 
that, through the gate of biblical 
learning, he passed into freer re- 
gions of thought than those of the 
great communion to which he 
belonged. He abandoned all idea 
of becoming a priest, left St. Sul- 
pice, and continued his labours as 
a solitary student. To the world 
he first be€ame known by gaining 
the Volney prize for an essay on 
the comparative grammar of the 
Semitic languages, and in 1849 he 
was sent by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres to 
Italy, whence he brought back the 
materials for his work on Averroes, 
which greatly extended his literary 
Teputation. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed to a situation in the 
Bibliothéque, and in 1856 he suc- 
ceeded his friend Augustin Thierry 
as a member of that academy 
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which is more especially devoted 
to the encouragement of learning. 
Ever since the commencement of 
his literary life, M. Renan has been 
much connected with the periodi- 
cal press, and many of his best 
pieces have, as we shall see, origi- 
nally appeared in the pages of 
reviews. He has also been long 
attached to the Journal des Débats, 
where he has always defended the 
‘good right’ of the Liberal party. 

A year or two ago the attention 
of the Emperor was drawn to him 
by a lady who has often given 
good advice under strangely vary- 
ing circumstances to the present 
ruler of France. After some nego- 
tiation, M. Renan agreed to under- 
take, under the auspices of the 
French Government, and under the 
protection of the French troops in 
Syria, a series of excavations on 
the sites of the old Phenician cities. 
His expedition was but moderately 
successful. He found only three 
Phenician inscriptions ; but he has 
brought to Paris some antiquities 
and many drawings, and has col- 
lected much information which 
throws great light upon the archi- 
tecture of ancient Jerusalem, and 
many other subjects connected with 
Palestinian history. He is now 
drawing up an account of his 
travels and explorations, which 
will not, however, we believe, 
appear for some time, as the illus- 
trations will be numerous and 
elaborate. 

When the chair of Oriental lan- 
guages at the Collége de France 
became vacant some months ago, 
the Fmperor, much to his honour, 
gave it to M. Renan, who is incom- 
parably better qualified to fill it 
than any living Frenchman. The 
fact, however, of his having ac- 
cepted even a non-political ap- 
pointment at the hands of Celui-ci 
has excited much indignation 
amongst a portion of the French 
Liberals, and the Ultramontane 
party has pursued him with the 
most unwearied hatred ever since 
he broke their bands asunder and 
left St. Sulpice. It was arranged, 
accordingly, that on the occasion 
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of his inaugural lecture one of 
those foolish demonstrations which 
are but too common in Paris should 
be got up, and an attempt made to 
interrupt the proceedings. M. 
Renan has been blamed for having 
given occasion for this disturbance, 
by having stated his opinions upon 
various theological questions with 
too great frankness ; but it should 
be distinctly understood that the 
fracas was premeditated. The 
writer of the present paper was 
warned that it was about to take 

lace some days before the event. 

e are not concerned to pass any 
judgment either on the expediency 
of saying what M. Renan said at 
that time and place, or on the truth 
or error of his opinions. Indeed 
in the whole of this article we 
intend studiously to confine our- 
selves to stating the ideas of the 
author with whom we are dealing, 
not to controverting or upholding 
them. There can, however, be no 
doubt as to the gross impropriety, 
and indeed brutality, of the course 
pursued by the fanatics of Ultra- 
montanism. The action of the 
Catholic brawlers in the lecture- 
room was seconded by the repre- 
sentations of the French cardinals ; 
and the Emperor, who was, as he 
still is, very uneasy about the fer- 
mentation produced by his Italian 
policy, was obliged to throw a sop 
to Cerberus, and suspended M. 
Renan’s lectures. Since that time 
they have not been resumed ; but 
the silenced lecturer continues to 
draw his salary and to retain his 
honourable position, assured of the 
oe of the head of the State. 

eanwhile he occupies himself, as 


we have seen, with the preparation 
of his work on Phenicia, and with 
a book which cannot fail to be of 
great interest, on Les Origines du 


Christianisme. The most essential 
part of this treatise—that which 
relates to the life of Jesus—is 
already finished. It was written 
in Palestine, amidst the scenes 
which it describes, and we may be 
sure, whatever may have to be said 
about its doctrinal aspects, that it 
will be characterized by profound 
learning, by deep reverence, by an 
intense feeling for all that is 
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beautiful and pure, as well as by 
marvellous delicacy of handling 
and fine critical tact. 

An English weekly paper re- 
markable for the accuracy of its 
information, was misled on a recent 
occasion into announcing to its 
readers that M. Renan was a Jew. 
A more curious mistake could 
hardly have been made. No one 
who is at all acquainted with the 
writings of that remarkable colony 
of Jewish scholars which inhabits 
Paris, and recals the medizval 
glories of the school of Narbonne, 
could for an instant confound its 
modes of thought and forms of 
language with those of a man who 
is, if ever there was one, a true 
child of Brittany, the most in- 
tensely Christian province in 
France. 

He was not brought up, like 
Munk or Cohen, upon that rab- 
binical learning, which exercises so 
strange an effect upon the mind 
that a great German Orientalist of 
our day has declared that it seemed 
that a man, after passing through 
it, got a new kind of verstand, 
different from and less serviceable 
than that of other men. He was 
brought up on the legends of one 
of the most poetical districts in 
Europe, and he passed from their 
influence only to fall under that of 
the Roman Church, and to lead 
the thoughtful, silent life of the 
seminary, so crushing to second- 
rate minds, so powerful in deve- 
loping great and original ones. We 
pass, however, from the writer to 
his works. The Histoire Générale 
des Langues Sémitiques is by far the 
largest work which M. Renan has 
up to this time produced. Itisa 
volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, an expansion of the general 
introduction to his treatise on the 
grammatical system of the Semitic 
languages, which received, as we 
have seen, the Volney prize in 1847. 
For those who are not acquainted 
with Hebrew and its cognate 
tongues, and who are only inte- 
rested in them in so far as they bear 
upon the history of religion, it is 
not so well worth reading as most 
of his other books, more especially 
as many of the general views which 
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are most easily assimilated by one 
who does not make a special study 
of these subjects, are reproduced 
by M. Renan elsewhere, more 
especially in the Htudes d Histoire 
Religieuge. This fact makes it un- 
necessary for us to attempt to con- 
vey to the reader anything more 
than the most general idea of the 
ground traversed and of the method 
of treatment. 

The Histoire des Langues Sémi- 
tiques is divided into five books. 

In the first of these M. Renan 
describes the general character of 
the Semitic peoples and their lan- 
guages, points out their original 
seat, and determines their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, We learn to 
appreciate the singular subjectivity 
of their intellect, their mono- 
theistic tendencies, the simplicity 
and directness of their thought, the 
sensuousness of their speech, their 
gravity, their intolerance, their 
want of curiosity, their incapacity 
for political life and complicated 
organization, their passionate self- 
ishness, and their want of adapta- 
bility. 

We are carried back to the earli- 
est period of their history. We 
trace their first migrations ; we are 
taught to comprehend that the 
roth chapter of Genesis is a geo- 
graphical, not an ethnographical 
document. We see the effects of 
their earliest contact with the 
Arian races in the account of the 
Tower of Babel. We make a 
circuit round their frontiers, ob- 
serving the limits which encom- 
passed them at the earliest period 
at which they are known to us, 
and the boundaries which they 
afterwards reached. We examine 
the origin of their various dialects, 
and discuss the hypothesis of a 
primitive Semitic language. 

The second book is devoted to 
the Hebrew and the Phenician. 
Some portion of it will not be 
found of much value to the general 
reader, but by far the greater part 
is perfectly intelligible to him, and 
of great importance to all students 
of the Old ‘Testament. 

In the third book, M. Renan 
passes to the consideration of the 
second period in the develop- 
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ment of the Semitic languages, 
which he calls the Aramaic age. 
The first chapter of this division 
contains much that bears directly 
or indirectly upon Biblical studies. 
The second, which discusses the 
Nabathzan branch of the Ara- 
maic literature, leads us far away 
from those paths of knowledge 
which most of us are called to 
tread. The third, which is de- 
voted to the Christian branch of 
the same literature, comes nearer 
to the circle of studies in which 
those who are not Semitic scholars 
usually move, without, however, 
passing its circumference. In the 
fourth chapter, the spectacle of the 
contact of the Greek and the Semi- 
tic mind during the Aramaic age 
is more generally instructive. 

The next book carries us to 
Christian Abyssinia, and plunges 
us deep in the learning of pre- 
Islamite as well as Islamite Arabia, 
The fifth is devoted to general con- 
clusions with regard to Semitic 
philology. 

The small but most honourable 
company of scholars which devotes 
itself to these difficult though 
fruitful studies, complains that the 
second part of M. Renan’s work, 
which is to be purely grammatical, 
and is designed for specialists 
alone, is very long in appearing. 
In the meantime some grumble, 
and say that M. Renan ‘tortures 
his facts by forcing them into the 
Procrustean bed of theory. Few 
can say ‘ yea’ or ‘ nay’ to this accu- 
sation. We shall be surprised if 
time does not give his verdict on 
most important points in favour of 
the keen-eyed Celt, who, reversing 
the habits of his race, has fixed so 
intent a gaze upon the morning 
land. 

If first-rate Semitic scholars are 
few, those readers who can check 
by their own knowledge the state- 
ments of M. Renan in his work on 
Averroes, are still fewer. We have 
no such pretension, and are free to 
confess that most of the facts in 
the volume were, when we first 
read it, entirely new to us, The 
latter half of it cannot be said to 
be of any very general interest, al- 
though it abounds in statements 
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which throw a curious light upon 
the Middle Ages, and. make us 
doubt whether that period of faith 
and darkness was quite as unen- 
lightened and quite as faithful as 
we have been accustomed to be- 
lieve. 

The long life of Averroes occu- 
pies nearly the whole of the twelfth 
century. He died in 1198, the last 
representative of the Arabic philo- 
sophy, which had flourished for 
about two hundred years in Anda- 
lusia, protected by wise and tole- 
rant rulers, and crowning a civili- 
zation which lulled into temporary 
harmlessness the mutual hatreds of 
Jews, Christians, and Mahomme- 
dans. 

Averroes, or Ibn-Roschd, for such 
was his real name, was far from 
being the most distinguished man 
of the school to which he belonged. 
He had, however, the advantage of 
coming after others into whose 
labours he entered, and accidental 
circumstances made him known 
far beyond the narrow bounds of 
Islamite Spain. He lived chiefly 
at Cordova, but was at one time 
cadi of Seville, and occupied him- 
self with medicine, jurisprudence, 
and theology, but above all, with 
Aristotle. His knowledge was not 
really very great. Such as it was, 
it was derived from very imperfect 
versions of Aristotle, Galen, and 
Ptolemy ; in addition to which, he 
was acquainted with the Mahom- 
medan canon law and with Arabic 
poetry. His Great Commentary on 
Aristotle, whom he could not read 
in the original, is of even less value 
to us than the ineffable rubbish 
with which most Oxford men were 
at one time, and perhaps still are, 
dosed, under the name of science. 

The modern world knows Aver- 
roes only through translations. 
Few Arabic copies of any of his 
writings are to be found in our 
libraries, and none have ever been 
printed. Many Hebrew transla- 
tions of them exist in manuscript, 
but his printed works are a Latin 
translation of a Hebrew translation 
of an Arabic Commentary on an 
Arabic translation of a Syriac 
translation from the Greek of 
Aristotle. 
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During the last years of the life 
of Averroes, the fanatical or priest 
party obtained power, and philo- 
sophy was for a time at a discount, 
There would seem, however, to be 
no valid reason for supposing that 
Averroes was not a fairly good 
Mussulman. Islam really lays so 
little burden on the credulity of its 
disciples, that it is very probable 
that he was, This did not prevent 
—nay, rather aided him to become 
the type of unbelief to all the 
Middle Age. He represented and 
incarnated Islam in the mind of 
Christendom. Some of his re- 
marks, quoted by M. Renan are 
extremely just ; and several of them 
might come from the pen of our 
own religious and social reformers, 
We recommend, for example, to 
Professor Kingsley a passage on a 
future life in page 122 of. the edi- 
tion of 1852, and to Miss Emily 
Faithful another, with regard to 
the capacities of women, in page 
127. 

The fame of Averroes has chiefly 
spread, not within but beyond the 
pale of Islam. Maimonides was 
his contemporary, and an admiring 
student of his works. This was 
enough to insure him a hearing in 
the Jewish philosophical schools of 
Southern Europe, and in the four- 
teenth century his words were 
oracles in many of them. Michael 
Scot would seem to have been the 
first apostle of Averroism in Chris- 
tendom, and the Dominicans were 
its fiercest opponents until the age 
of the revival of classical literature, 
when the friends of the old learn- 
ing banded together to destroy its 
counterfeit. Even as late, however, 
as the end of the fifteenth century, 
the great university of Padua was 
in the hands of the Averroists, 
whom Petrarch had vainly attacked 
so many years before. Averroism, 
it may be readily imagined, wan- 
dered far enough away from the 
views of Ibn-Roschd, and seems to 
have become a name applied to 
many various modes of thought, 
which all agreed, however, in hav- 
ing a certain free-thinking and 
heretical flavour, and in employing 
a peculiar method as well as a 
pedantic turn of language. In vir- 
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tue of the first of these peculiarities 
Averroism was hated by the zealots. 
In virtue of the latter it was dis- 
pleasing to the classicists, 

We strongly recommend those 
whose curiosity may be excited by 
the facts which we have mentioned, 
to turn to M. Renan’s pages. The 
volume cannot long be allowed to 
remain out of print. 

The essay On the Origin of Lan- 
guage was published in 1848, but 
the edition which we have used is 
that of 1859, and contains a preface 
in which M. Renan notes the points 
of difference or agreement between 
himself and several other scholars 
who have written upon this sub- 
ject in the last few years. 

Space prevents us attempting to 
analyse this extremely clear and 
agreeably written treatise. Suffice it 
to say that M. Renan disclaims at 
the outset all intention of attempt- 
ing to arrive at the primitive lan- 
guage. He is content to investi- 
gate the primitive processes by 
which language was formed and 
developed. He puts aside the old 
hypothesis that it was a gift to 
man, and pays no respect to the 
doctrine of the eighteenth century, 
which held that it was an inven- 
tion, like the compass or the steam- 
engine. ‘Man,’ he says, is ‘ natu- 
rellement parlant as he is naturelle- 
ment pensant.’ Language grew out 
of the spontaneous exercise of his 
faculty of speech. It was not and 
could not in the nature of things 
have been the work of an indivi- 
dual, however gifted. The scien- 
tific language of Leibnitz would 
have been less convenient than the 
jargon of the Iroquois. The exist- 
ing languages of the world cannot 
be traced to a common origin. No 
ingenuity can bridge over the 
chasm between Hebrew and Chi- 
nese. We are not, however, entitled 
by the proved original diversity of 
tongues to draw any conclusions 
about the original diversity of races. 
That is a question for the physio- 
logist. Language takes us back to 
the ‘premier moment social,’ not 
to the ‘ premier moment d’existence 
matérielle de l’humanité,’ 

The volume called Htudes d His- 
lowe LReligieuse consists of ten 
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pieces of unequal length, all of 
which had been previously pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, or elsewhere. Of all the 
works of M, Renan, it is perhaps 
that which is best suited to excite 
the interest of the cultivated 
reader, and to make him wish to 
become better acquainted with the 
writings of its author. 

The long essay on M. Guigniaut’s 
translation and re-arrangement of 
Creuzer’s work on the religions of 
antiquity is extremely well worth 
reading, but does not perhaps ex- 
actly represent the present views 
of M. Renan, or at least does not 
fully express all that he would 
wish to say upon the subject. The 
paper which follows it, on ‘le 
peuple d’Israel,’ epitomizes in a 
popular form the views set forth 
in the Histoire des Langues Sémi- 
tiques. 

Not the least remarkable of these 
essays is the one which is devoted 
to the life of Mahomet and to the 
rise of Islamism. We know not 
where to turn for so fair an ‘ appre- 
ciation’ of the Prophet. The esti- 
mate of his character, which is, on 
the whole, favourable, is not de- 
formed by those fvolish exaggera- 
tions which are the not unnatural 
reaction against the too unfavour- 
able view which prevailed till lately 
in the West—the descendant of 
that medizval bigotry which classed 
Mahound in a sort of Trinity of 
evil with Averroes and Antichrist. 
M. Renan points out how trifling 
is the admixture of legend in his 
history, and how little there is for 
an Islamite Strauss to overthrow. 
He shows how many of the traits 
which we usually associate with 
the heroic character were absent 
from the breast of the great inno- 
vator. He explains the various 
influences which converged to 
make a religious movement possible 
in Arabia at the time when Maho- 
met began his work, and he con- 
cludes his long and careful paper 
by some remarks on the probable 
effects upon Islamism of the con- 
tact with European culture. His 
advice to those who are anxious to 
aid by their interference in the 
changes of the East, appears to us 
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thoroughly sound :—‘ Let Europe 
propagate her doctrine, that is to 
say her civilization; but let her 
leave to nations who live beyond 
her pale the infinitely difficult task 
of accommodating their religious 
traditions with their new wants.’ 
In his essay on the critical his- 
torians of Jesus, M. Renan traces 
the gradual growth of opinion on 
this subject from Eichhorn down- 
wards, He gives Strauss the praise 
which his vast erudition, his bold- 
ness, and his acuteness deserve ; 
but thinks that his system cannot 
possibly be adopted in anything 
like its entirety. He. believes in 
the existence of mythical elements 
in the Gospels ; but expresses his 
opinion that most of the narra- 
tions, not strictly historical, which 
they contain, are rather legends 
than myths. He shows that Strauss 
has erred in immensely underrating 
the personal influence of Christ, 
and that he nowhere explains how 
it was that his disciples came to 
regard him as the Messiah, Strauss 
has shut his eyes to the fact, that 
after making every allowance for 
the intermixture of illusions of all 
kinds, the character and work of 
Jesus remain absolutely unique. 


Sorti dun petit canton trés-exclusif, 
quant a la nationalité et trés provincial 
quant a l’esprit, il est devenu l’ideal uni- 
versel :; Athénes et Rome I’adoptérent, 
les Barbares tombérent 4 ses pieds, et 
aujourd’bui encore Je rationalisme n’ose 
le regarder un peu fixement qu’dA genoux 
ae SS ee eee eo 1 Jeo 
vraiment admirable est 4 Tabri de la 
critique historique ; il a son tréne dans 
la conscience, il ne sera remplacé que par 
un ideal supérieur ; il est roi pour long- 
temps encore. Que dis-je? Sa beauté 
est eternelle, son regne n’aura pas de fin. 
L’Eglise a été depassée, et s'est depassée 
elle-méme ; le Christ n’a pas été depassé. 


The same idea is further deve- 
loped in another of M. Renan’s 
works :— 


Jésus fonda la religion eternelle de 
Vhumanité, la religion de l’esprit, degagée 
de tout sacerdoce, de tout culte, de tout 
observance, accessible 4 toutes les races, 
supérieure a toutes les castes, absolue en 
un mot. ‘Femme, le temps est venu 
ou lon n’adorera plus sur cette mon- 
tagne ni 4 Jerusalem, mais ou les vrais 
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adorateurs adoreront en esprit et en 
vérité.’ 

A mind at once so clear-sighted 
and so reverent as that of M. Renan, 
could have little sympathy with 
the modern Capaneus :— 


Plait 4 Dieu que M. Feuerbach se fit 
plongé 4 des sources plus riches de vie 
que celles de son Germanisme exclusif et 


hautain ! 


This is the key-note of the paper 
which is devoted to the neo-Hege- 
lian school :— 


Il ne sert de rien de déverser sa haine 
contre Jes mots de Christianisme, de 
théologie, ete. Qui donc a fait le Chris- 
tianisme? Qui a fait la theologie? 
L’humanité n’accepte d'autres chaines 
que celles qu'elle s’impose elle-méme. 
L’humanité a tout fait, et nous voulons le 
croire, tout bien fait. 


He smiles at M. Feuerbach when 
he calls himself an atheist, seduced 
by that ‘pedantry of boldness’ 
which is common in the universi- 
ties of Germany. Feuerbach fool- 
ishly says that he has ‘ quarreiled 
with God and all the world.’ His 
critic ridicules this absurd way of 
speaking, and endeavours to formu- 
lize the idea which is conveyed to 
his own mind by that mysterious 
word, so lightly used by many, and 
by few more lightly than by some 
ot those who pretend to speak in 
the name of the Almighty. 

The pages upon Ary Scheffer’s 
picture of the ‘Temptation are very 
beautiful, and show us more of the 
artistic side of M. Renan’s nature 
than any of the others. 

The article on Calvin is an ex- 
ample of that highest kind of tole- 
rance which does not exclude from 
its operation even the most intole- 
rant of mankind. That on Chan- 
ning should be read along with 
some paragraphs in the preface, 
which slightly qualify its language, 
and show to those not conversant 
with M. Renan’s writings, what no 
one who has studied them can for 
a moment doubt, that, viz., he gives 
its due meed of praise to the en- 
lightened, enak somewhat un- 
poetical tone of mind which was 
characteristic of the distinguished 
American. The TZhéologie a la 
Franklin, is excellent for a large 
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portion of the human race, at least 
at this epoch of its development. 
The last page of this article, in 
which M. Renan expresses his opi- 
nion that Buddhism is destined to 
disappear, that Islamism will only 
be eternal in the Arab race, but 
that it is difficult to believe that 
the balance of the three great sects 
of Christendom will be materially 
altered by time, and that ‘la phi- 
losophie sera toujours le fait d’une 
minorité imperceptible quant au 
nombre,’ is marked, we think, by a 
less hopeful spirit than usual, and 
reflects a little, perhaps, the ‘ dépit’ 
which a prolonged study of the 
optimism of Channing might not 
improbably cause. 

The essay headed La Vie des 
Saints, was suggested by the con- 
tinuation of the Acta Sanctorum, 
now proceeding under the auspices 
of the new association of Bolland- 
ists formed by the Belgian govern- 
ment. M. Renan blames the pre- 
sent editors for their omissions of 
miracles and other alleged facts 
which do not square with their 
ideas of what is right and ortho- 
dox, as well as for the dissertations 
which they are given to introduce, 
forgetful that their duty is to col- 
lect ancient legends, not to infuse 
into their style ‘ l’acide du raisonne- 
ment,’ 

In his article on the author of 
the Imitation of Christ, M. Renan 
sums up in favour of Gerson, abbot 
of St. Stephen’s, at Vercelli, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The hypothesis which attributes 
its origin to Gerson, he altogether 
rejects, and he thinks that a-Kempis 
has the merit of having made the 
work famous, but not that of hav- 
ing composed it. 

‘Would that I were a painter, 
says M. Renan, ‘that I might re- 
present the author as he rises be- 
fore my mind’s eye, gentle and self- 
contemplative, seated on his oaken 
arm-chair in the beautiful dress of 
the Benedictines of Monte Cassino. 
Through the lattice of his window 
we should see the world covered 
with an azure tint, as in the 
miniatures of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; in the foreground a land- 
Scape dotted with slender trees, in 
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the manner of Perugino—on the 
horizon, the peaks of the Alps 
covered with snow.’ 

M. Renan’s translation of the 
Book of Job may be considered as 
a sort of appendix to his history of 
the Semitic languages. Jo) is with 
him the type, so to speak, of a 
Semitic poem, the most character- 
istic expression which we possess 
of the genius of the race. It ap- 
peared to him, further, that by 
translating it, he could best show 
how a Semitic work should be ren- 
dered into an Indo-European 
tongue, and what accommodations 
were necessary in order to convey 
the sense without derogating from 
the puritanical precision of the 
French language. 

M. Renan does not claim to have 
made many new discoveries in in- 
terpretation. It would seem in- 
deed that there is hardly a verse 
in the poem which has not been 
discussed by competent critics on 
the other side ofthe Rhine. Those 
passages which are now obscure, 
will, M. Renan thinks, always re- 
main so. It is much to be regretted 
that M. Ary Scheffer did not live 
to complete, nay, hardly to com- 
mence, the series of drawings which 
were to have illustrated the work 
of the husband of his favourite 
niece, 


Helas! quelles lecons d’élévation 
morale, qu’elles sources d’emotions pro- 
fondes et de hautes pensées ont disparu 
pour notre siécle, si pauvre en grandes 
Ames, avec le dernier soupir de cet homme 
de cceur et de génie. 


The poem was probably com- 
»0sed about the time of Hezekiah, 
efore the religious reforms of 

Josiah had altered the old Hebrew 
character. Rome did not as yet 
exist. Greece had songs, but could 
not write them, ‘quand un sage 
inconnu resté fidéle & lesprit des 
anciens jours, écrivit pour l’huma- 
nité cette dispute sublime ov la 
souffrance et les doutes de tous les 
ages devaient trouver une si elo- 
quente expression.’ 

M. Renan thinks that Job has 
come down to us more nearly in 
its original state than some critics 
suppose. He admits, however, that 
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the alterations of the original have 
been serious, and he agrees with 
all the best authorities in rejecting 
the speech of Elihu as quite infe- 
rior to the rest of the poem, and 
manifestly the work either of a 
later hand or of the same author 
after the glory of his genius had 
departed. 

Passing from the date to the 
meaning of the composition, M. 
Renan points out that there is no- 
thing more striking than the per- 
petual contradiction between our 
ideas of justice and the facts of the 
universe, 

De la une sublime lamentation qui 
dure depuis l’origine du monde, et qui 
jusqu’a la fin portera vers le ciel la pro- 
testation de Phomme moral. Le poéme 
de Job est la plus sublime expression de 
ce cri de l’Ame, 

It dates from the time when the 
old simple patriarchal theory, ‘fon- 
dée uniquement sur les promesses 
de la vie terrestre,’ would no longer 
square with the experience of life. 

The solution of the problem 
which is given by the author of the 
Book of Job, although expressed 
in terms very different from those 
which philosophy now employs, is, 
after all, the ‘dernier mot’ which 
is to be said on the subject. 

The Idumean sages thought of 
God and man in the presence of 
each other in the heart of the 
desert. We have a much less clear 
and trenchant idea of divinity. 
Bold indeed must be he who, having 
any pretensions to think at all, can 
put down in a formula what he 
exactly believes about God and 
human destiny. But we have alla 
conviction that the drama of life 
does not end here; that we see 
only of all the Great Universe, 
‘quelques courbes et quelques 
nervures dont on ne voit pas la loi 
fondamentale, et qui vont se reunir 
& la hauteur de linfini” The des- 
tiny of the individual man is, after 
all that has passed, not much 
clearer to us than it was to the old 
seekers after wisdom beyond the 
Jordan. 

Mais un mot que ni Job ni ses amis ne 
pronongent a acquis un sens et une valeur 
sublimes ; le dévoir, avec ses incalculables 
conséquences philosophiques, en s’im- 
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posant 4 tous, résout tous les doutes, 
concilie toutes les oppositions, et sert de 
base pour réédifier ce que la raison 
détruit ou laisse crouler. 

M. Renan’s views as to the age 
and the character of the Book of 
Jub are stated at considerable 
length; but his conclusions may 
be very briefly summed up as 
follows :— 

The work belongs to the great 
school of aphoristic philosophy, 
which is one of the glories of the 
Semitic race, and to which belong, 
not only the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
several Books of the Apocrypha; 
but also the sayings or writings of 
half-forgotten sages like Lemuel, 
like Agur, and the group of wise 
men whose wisdom, as we are told, 
was surpassed by that of Solomon, 
It is written in Hebrew ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that it isa 
translation: but the author had 
evidently drunk deeply of non- 
Hebrew sources, and has unques- 
tionably ‘transmitted to us an echo 
of the ancient wisdom of Theman,’ 

With regard to M. Renan’s trans- 
lation, we are only in a position to 
say that it stands high in the esti- 
mation of Hebraists, and that it 
will open to those who read it new 
beauties in a composition which is 
sublime even when seen through 
the mist of our imperfect authorized 
version, and environed by all the 
halo of misconception which cen- 
turies of superstition have gathered 
round it. May the time soon come 
when for each Book in the Bible 
we have such a monograph, based 
on all that patient research, vast 
knowledge, and ‘the intuition of 
genius can do, and expressed in 
that incomparably clear and trans- 
parent style which is the glory of 
France, and of which England can 
offer a few examples. What results 
would not have already been pro- 
duced in the world if it had pleased 
the Almighty to have given powers 
of expression commensurate with 
their knowledge to the great Ger- 
man theologians! Let any man 
lay down Renan, and take up, let 
us say, F.C. Baur or Hilgenfeld, 
and he will assuredly echo the 
sentiment, ‘Sil’ Allemagne pourait [ 
In the meantime, why have we not 
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a series of articles on the different 
Books of the Bible, such as that 
which appeared a few years ago on 
this very Book of Job in the West- 
minster Iteview? Can the move- 
ment party in the Church produce 
nothing better than those over- 
praised and over-blamed Lssays 
and Reviews ? 

The first four articles of the 
Essais de Morale et de Critique, 
which we shall next notice, are 
devoted to distinguished contem- 
poraries, members, like M. Renan 
himself, of Parisian society. M. de 
Sacy leads the van, and receives the 
honour to which his classical taste, 
his long support of liberal opinions, 
andthe uprightness of his character, 
most justly entitled him. ‘J’aurai 
peut-ctre quelques restrictions a 
proposer aux jugements de M. de 
Sacy, critique littéraire, et de M. de 
Sacy, historien ; je ne puis qu’ap- 
plaudir sans reserve aux opinions 
de M. Sacy, moraliste. The re- 
marks in this paper upon the 
Christian mystical literature are 
extremely characteristic of their 
author, showing as they do his 
thorough appreciation of its value 
and charm, apart from the truth 
or falsehood of the dogmas which 
underlie it. ‘ Le moraliste, et non 
le critique, m’occupe en ce moment ; 
jaia rechercher, non la vérité de 
telle ou telle croyance, mais ses 
effets sur le caractére et le goat.’ 

The political reflections in this 
article are also of great interest, 
especially those with which it con- 
cludes, upon the advantages which 
the modern world presents over 
the iron circle of the Orbis Romanus, 
from which the persecuted enemy 
of “ge had no escape. 

The next paper is on M, Cousin, 
and gave, we believe, great offence 
to the more devoted admirers of 
that brilliant esprit faux, who oc- 
cupies in Paris a sort of regal posi- 
tion, which is ludicrously above 
his deserts. M. Renan does ample 
justice to his great powers, and 
gives at least twenty grains of 
praise for one of blame. He can- 
not, however, help commenting on 
the vulgar Gallicism of the illus- 
trious sophist, who does not even 
fear the reproach of banalité— 
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‘Quand il s’agit des gloires de la 
France, et admire tout, méme le 
Code Civil.” And he smiles at the 
orthodoxy of a man who accepts 
Christianity as a patron accepts a 
protégé. Speaking of the men of 


M. Cousin’s generation, he says— 


N’ayant connu le Christianisme que 
tard et 4 un age réfléchi, n’ayant pas été 
bercés de ces belles croyances, qui laissent 
toujours dans l’Ame un parfum de poésie 
et de moralité, ils ont agi avec nétre 
vieille mére d’ une fagon séche et hautaine 
qui nous blesse. Ils sont Chrétiens par 
politique : nous le sommes de sentiment. 
Qui de nous est plus prés du Royaume 
de Dieu ? 

The review of Augustin Thierry 
is singularly charming, although 
we may hesitate as to how far 
M. Renan succeeds in clearing his 
friend from the reproach of seeing 
more in a group of historical facts 
than is really to be found in them. 

The pages which describe the 
religious views of the great his- 
torian are curious ; and not less so 
are the details as to his manner of 
working. He dictated only from 
twelve to twenty lines in the day, 
and never ceased to alter and re- 
alter till the turn of every sentence 
was exactly according to his liking. 
M. Reunan’s testimony to the mar- 
vellous way in which Thierry bore 
up against his blindness, paralysis, 
and other infirmities, is confirmed 
by that of all who knew this re- 
markableman, who resembled some 
of the most distinguished of his 
female contemporaries in being 
able not only to write, but to 
‘tenir salon’ amidst a complication 
of bodily ailments which would 
have rapidly crushed the spirit and 
destroyed the existence of most 
human beings. 

The article on Lamennais, the 
product of ‘la Bretagne et le 
Séminaire,’ and thus on one side 
closely related to his critic, is 
melancholy, like everything which 
treats of that unhappy and violent 
nature, whose peculiarities M. 
Renan faithfully epitomizes in a 
short sentence: ‘ Un méme systéme 
de haine eloquente appliqué aux 
objets les plus divers—voila La- 
mennais.’ The essay may be read 
with great advantage as a cor- 
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rective of the views which are 
promulgated in the earlier part of 
M. de Montalembert’s recent work 
on Lacordaire. 

It would be difficult to find any 
phrase which would more exactly 
point out the defects of Lamennais 
than the following—‘Il se ruait 
sur la vérité avec la lourde impé- 
tuosité d’un sanglier: la vérité 
fugace et légire se detournait, et 
faute de souplesse il la manquait 
toujours.’ Nor could the charm of 
his style in his happier moments be 
better expressed ioe by the words, 
‘Cette note suave, comme d'une 
harpe éolienne au milieu de l’orage, 
est le trait caractéristique de 
Lamennais. Entre toutes les na- 
tures poétiques de ce temps la 
sienne resta la plus sincére.’ The 
two articles on Dom Luigi Tosti, 
and on Ferrari’s Jialian Revolutions, 
should be read together. The for- 
mer is devoted to the learned 
Benedictine of Monte Cassino, 
whose political opinions have been 
frequently discussed in England 
since the appearance of a remark- 
able letter in the Edinburgh Review 
last year. M. Renan rightly con- 
siders him the incarnation of the 
Neo-Guelf party. Happily the world 
has come full circle since M. Renan 
wrote ; and if he had now to address 
Tosti, he would employ more cheer- 
ful language. There are indeed 
many things in this paper which 
do not represent M, Renan’s mature 
opinions, but much that he says is 
most worthy of consideration in this 
moment of half-completed national 
regeneration. Most especially valu- 
able are his remarks upon the false 
move which the Italians made 
when they clamoured for the return 
of the Popes from Avignon. As 
long as Italy rules the consciences 
of so large a part of Europe, the 
Catholic Powers will always think 
themselves justified in meddling 
with her affairs. Well for her would 
it be if the dream of the Abbé 
Michon could be realized, and the 
successor of St. Peter sent back to 
the land of his ancestors—out of 
harm’s way. 

In the second of these articles 
occurs the passage which gave so 
much offence, beginning ‘ Pour moi, 
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je ne puis envisager sans terreur le 
jour ou la vie pénétrerait de nou- 
veau ce sublime tas de décombres,’ 
and in which M. Renan suggests 
that Rome should not only remain 
a museum, but that the priests 
and monks should be paid, ‘ pour 
maintenir au dedans la tristesse et 
la misére 4 l’entour la fiévre et le 
désert.’ It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to see that this is the mere 
boutade of a man of genius, and 
that his real wishes for Italy are 
very different. Would that she 
would lay to heart another of his 
sayings about her—‘Une seule 
chose lui a manqué, chose humble 
en apparence, mais en réalité la 
plus grande des choses, Phonnéteté; 
A new edition of the Farce de 
Patelin enables. M. Renan to bring 
out very forcibly the contrast 
between the true middle age and 
the detestable period which inter- 
vened between it and the triumph 
of the modern spirit. The Farce 
de Patelin is of uncertain date, 
but reflects the vileness of the 
age of Louis XI. It is, however, 
very clever, and the worthy an- 
cestor of Tartuffe. Les Séances d 
Hariri, is the name of a sort of 
novel composed in Arabic at Bas- 
sora during the eleventh century, 
detailing the adventures of a 
mendicant whose native city was 
destroyed by the Crusaders, and 
who is the type of contented ras- 
cality. A very celebrated edition 
of this work, edited by M. de Sacy, 
leads M. Renan to notice it, as a 
translation by M. Isambert of 
the scandalous Secret History of 
the court of Justinian, from the 
pen of Procopius, gives him an 
opportunity of at once express- 
ing his opinion as to the degree 
of credit to be attached to that 
much -controverted performance, 
and of pointing out how infallibly 
all attempts to control the liberty 
of speaking and writing turn to 
the disadvantage of the tyrants 
who endeavour to do so. 

The Sowvenirs Tun Vieux Pro- 


Jesseur Allemand is a kindly notice 


of a work by Creuzer, the author 
of the Symbolik, full of pleasant 
remark on the lives of scholars. 
‘Qu’il y aurait une belle apologie a 
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écrire Pro docto femineo sexu,’ ex- 
claims M. Renan, who has looked 
behind the veil of Novella d Andrea, 
and talked in spirit about Plato 
with Madame Wyttenbach. 

L Académie Frangaise isa history 
‘nda defence of the only institu- 
tion in France which ‘is a little 
more than two hundred years old,’ 
and which is really the most dig- 
nified name now remaining in that 
country of destroyed illusions, one 
of those ‘fragments from the 
wreck of the old monarchy’ on 
which float so many things that 
are precious. La Poésie de 0 Lxpo- 
sition, written in 1855, may be read 
with advantage now, as a protest 
against the often reproved mate- 
rialism of our times, coupled with 
a frank recognition of the wonders 
which they have brought about. 
It may not be disagreeable to some 
readers to be reminded of the 
curiously different colour which 
such vast gatherings as we have 
this year witnessed in London 
were formerly wont to take; of 
that mighty concourse, for example, 
which filled the streets of Rome in 
1300, when Boniface VIII. pro- 
claimed the jubilee. 

The article on the poetry of the 
Celtic races is the last, and on the 
whole, probably the most im- 
portant in the volume. It is far 
too long and far too full for 
analysis, but it should be read by 
those who have leisure to read 
none of the others, because it gives 
aclue to the mind of the author, 
which is not to be so easily found 
elsewhere, In addition to this, it 
opens to those who have never 
occupied themselves with the lite- 
rature of Wales or Brittany, a whole 
world of new interest, and we are 
inclined to think that the argu- 
ments which M. Renan advances in 
favour of the Celtic origin of 
chivalry are such as the partisans 
of the two conflicting theories of 
its Christian or Teutonic origin 
would do well to weigh carefully. 
Compare Beowulf and Pérédur, 
Gudruna and Iseult, Other very 
curious points touched in the 
article are the Celtic influences 
which aided in forming the. cha- 
racter of Joan of Arc, the legends 
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of the Breton saints, the wide dif- 
fusion of the fame of Arthur, the 
strange beliefs still surviving in 
parts of Ireland, and the explora- 
tions of the early Celtic religious 
teachers among the western and 
northern isles, 

M. Renan’s last work of impor- 
tance was his Htude sur le Cantique 
des Cantiques, published in 1860, 
Many of our readers are doubtless 
aware that several excellent He- 
brew scholars, rendered desperate 
by the difficulty of tracing the con- 
nexion between the different parts 
of that composition, have been 
driven to conclude that the Song 
of Songs is only a collection of 
detached love poems. M. Renan 
altogether dissents from this view, 
which has indeed of late years 
been less generally held, and sees 
in the Canticles a sort of dramatic 
poem, of a singularly loose and 
inartificial structure indeed, but 
still developing a sort of plot, and 
composed of five acts and an 
epilogue. 

The story of the piece, according 
to M. Renan, is somewhat as fol- 
lows. A young maiden of Sulem, 
a village of the tribe of Issachar, 
in Northern Palestine, has been 
carried off by the attendants of 
Solomon. . Introduced into the se- 
raglio, she resists the persuasions 
of the other women, as well as the 
solicitations of the monarch, and 
remains faithful to her absent 
lover, who eventually appears and 
carries her back to her home, where 
she laughs to scorn the plans and 
the ill-contrived precautions of her 
brothers, who know nothing of 
what had befallen her, and counsels 
her lover to keep himself out of 
the way till a favourable opportu- 
nity arrives for their union. 

‘The. first act, in M. Renan’s 
arrangement, extends from . the 
beginning of the book to ii. 7 ; the 
second to iii. 5; the third to v. 1; 
the fourth to vi. 3; the fifth to 
viii. 7; and the epilogue to the 
end. The dramatis persone are.the 
Shulamite, her lover, Solomon, the 
brothers of the heroine, women of 
the seraglio of Solomon, women of 
Jerusalem, citizens of Jerusalem, 
attendants of Solomon, companions 
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of the lover, the chorus, and a 
sage who draws the moral of the 
piece, 

M. Renan believes that this 
libretto was acted with amplifi- 
cations and musical accompani- 
ments during the marriage cere- 
monies of the Hebrews, which ex- 
tended over a series of days, and 
he sees an allusion to it in the 
words of Jeremiah vii. 34, ‘Then 
will I cause to cease from the cities 
of Judah and from the streets of 
Jerusalem the voice of mirth and 
the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride,’ 
These last words he supposes to 
have been the old name of the 
work before it became surrounded 
by an atmosphere of legend. A 
similar kind of composition, half 
eclogue, half drama, grew up in 
the middle ages. TheJ/eu de Robin 
et Marion, which used to be played 
by the burghers of Arras, is a close 
parallel in plot and general charac- 
ter, although inferior in grace and 
elevation of sentiment. 

There has been much difference 
of opinion amongst scholars as to 
the date of the Song of Songs. M. 
Renan unhesitatingly places it 
about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury before Christ, and his argu- 
ments seem to us quite convincing 
even without the support of the 
great name of Hitzig, which may 
be used for further assurance. One 
passage—vi. 4—amounts to a de- 
monstration. The heroine is com- 

ared to the capitals of Israel and 
Sadah respectively, to Tirzah and 
Jerusalem. Now Tirzah was a 
capital only from the days of Jero- 
boam, father of Omri, from B.c. 975 
to B.c. 924. After that date it 
disappears from history, and its 
very site is unknown. There are, 
however, many other proofs, It is 


clear, for example, that the Song of 


Songs must have been written 
while the memory of the oppres- 
sions of the reign of Solomon was 
still fresh in the mind of the people, 
and before the history of the great 
king had gathered’ round it that 
halo with which the imagination 
of later days loved to invest it. 
The guard consists of sixty men of 
valour ; the arsenal contains a thou- 
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sand shields. In later com- 
positions like the Book of Kings, 
these modest figures are immensely 
exaggerated. The whole tone and 
feeling of the Canticles is that of a 
time of simplicity. There is nota 
trace of the gloomy religionism of 
the period subsequent to the Cap- 
tivity. It is eyidently a product 
of Northern Palestine. Every place 
mentioned in it, with the exception 
of Jerusalem, Heshbon,and Engedi, 
is situated in that district. 

The fancy that under the simple 
and natural meaning of the Song 
of Songs a mystical and religious 
meaning lies hid, is of course of 
comparatively modern origin. It 
seems to have arisen about the time 
of Philo or rather earlier. In the 
second century a key to the Song 
of Songs was composed by a 
Christian bishop, but Origen was 
the great disseminator of the 
illusions on this subject which have 
so long prevailed in Christendom. 
We need hardly say that no one 
who has the slightest pretension 
to the name of a scholar has now 
any superstitions on the subject. 


The poem (says M. Renan) is neither 
mystical, as the theologians would have 
it to be, nor indecent, as Castalion be- 
lieved, nor purely erotic, according to 
Herder ; it is moral, The key to it is to 
be found in the last verse of the 5th act, 
i.e. Vili. 7: ‘If a man would give all the 
substance of his house for love, it would 
utterly be contemned’—or, as M. Renan 
translutes, ‘il ne recueille que la con- 
fusion.’ 


The mistaken and more or less 
absurd ideas which have been 
connected with this book have, 
however, led to some good. We 
will let M. Renan speak in his own 
words : 


Comment regretter, en effet, cette guir- 
lande de poétiques mensonges que I’ima- 
gination chrétienne a tressée a l’objet de 
ces réves favoris, quand on songe que 
sans ce reseau de méprises pieuses les 
d&mes mystiques n’eussent pas eu leur 
livre saint? Que d’amours pars ont vécu 
de ce beau vulnerasti cor meum que 
lEglise chante dans ses fétes. Ces 
litanies de la Vierge et ces hymnes com- 
posées tout entiéres d’images melancho- 
liques ou brilantes empruntées 4 l'idylle 
sacrée, que de larmes (les meilleures 
peut-étre qui ont coulé ici-bas) elles ont 
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fait verser! Ajoutons que l’interpréta- 
tion Chrétienne a donné au Cantique ce 
que manque dans l’original, de la trans- 
parence et de la délicatesse. La Sula- 
mite Chrétienne est bien plus distinguée 
que l’antique vierge de la tribu d'Issa- 
char; la finesse de sentiment des races 
nouvelles a corrigé ce que le génie hébreu 
a d'un peu mat et d’un peu lourd, 


Since the publication of his 
monograph on the Song of Songs, 
M. Renan has given to the world 
several remarkable articles and 
papers, but his only substantive 
work has been the inaugural lec- 
ture to which we have already 
alluded. This lecture, which was 
the pretext for so much excite- 
ment, contains nothing that is not 
sufficiently familiar to M. Renan’s 
readers, It is a popular account 
of the influence which has been 
exercised upon the history of civi- 
lization by the Semitic races. As 
a composition it has all the usual 
excellence of its author’s style, and 
the preface, written after the foolish 
fracas to which we have alluded, 
is characterized by that tone of 
moderation which we so frequently 
find in M. Renan’s works, and 
which is admirable if assumed, 
and more than admirable if it 
expresses his real sentiments. 

After explaining that he proposed 
to give, according to the usual 
custom, one popular inaugural lec- 
ture before he plunged into the 
abstruse and technical details of 
Semitic philology, M. Renan pro- 
ceeded to explain how M. Bopp 
had pointed out the distinction 
between the Indo-European and 
Semitic families of languages, how 
successive German scholars had 
raised up by the side of the sci- 
ence of comparative philology the 
hardly less important science of 
comparative mythology, and how 
by the help of these two we can 
trace far back into the past the 
radical divergence of these two 
great races—a divergence which 
was never more strongly marked 
than it is in our own day. He 
then shows that although the races 
have not mingled, their ideas have 
reacted on each other, and that we 
more especially have been deeply 
influenced by our Semitic relatives, 
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In politics, indeed, we have 
learned nothing from them. They 
know only theocracy, anarchy, or 
despotism. 

La politique tirée de écriture 
sainte (fort mal tirée, il est vrai), par 
Bossuet, est une détestable poli- 
tique. 

n art they have taught us 
nothing. In poetry, on the other 
hand, we are debtors to them for a 

reat deal. Milton, Lamartine, 

amennais would either not have 
been poets at all, or would have 
been very different poets without 
the Psalms. We may smile at the 
conjunction of names, but the 
words were spoken in Paris, and 
by a Breton, not a Briton. Still 
all that is highest in the poetry 
which has been inspired by the 
Hebrew hymns is the work of our 
own race, 

In science and philosophy we 
owe nothing to the Semites. Com- 
pare Aristotle with the contem- 
porary author of Ecclesiastes. 
Which of the two had gone furthest 
towards exhausting the universe, 
and which is it that talks of 
‘vanity and vexation of spirit? 
Their morality is sometimes pure 
and elevated, but there is a want 
of that delicacy of sentiment 
which seems to belong more espe- 
cially to the Germanic and Celtic 
races, 

In industry, in material civiliza- 
tion, and inventions, they have 
taught us much. Commerce was 
first "practised on a large scale by 
the Phenicians, and in the middle 
ages the Jews and the Arabs were 
still the foremost traders in the 
world. To the Phenicians also we 
owe the greatest of all inventions 
—the art of writing. 

The chief gift, however, which 
the Semitic nations have bestowed 
upon the modern world is the gift 
of religion. The Indo-European 
races, with the exception of ‘la 
famille Brahmanique’ and the 
feeble remnant of the Parsees, 
have adopted one or other of the 
great Semitic creeds. Christianity, 
however, as we now see it, is at 
least as much an Indo-European 
as a Semitic product, and the whole 
of its future depends on its getting 

ss 
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rid as much as possible of its purely 
Semitic elements. Islam does not 
seem destined to be so successful, 
and in this we see the true ex- 
planation of its gradual but sure 
decline.: 

Notre religion deviendra de moins en 
moins juive; de plus en plus elle re- 
poussera toute organisation politique ap- 
pliquée aux choses de lame. _ Elle 
deviendra Ja religion du cceur, l’intime 
poésie de chacun. En morale nous pour- 
suivrons des délicatesses inconnues aux 
Apres natures de la vieille alliance: nous 
deviendrons de plus en plus Chrétiens. 

Some persons in this country 
who know a little of M. Renan’s 
writings have rather rashly as- 
sumed that because he has drunk 
deeply of German waters he is 
oe ll more than a popularizer 
of German discoveries, This is 
not so. The Germans, so ready to 
see in the works of foreign scholars 
only an echo of their own, frankly 
admit that Renan stands upon the 
same level as themselves in point 
of learning, and surpasses them 
infinitely in power of expression. 
Unquestionably his mind has been 
more influenced by Germany than 
by any other country ; but no one 
can observe the perfect justice of 
his remarks with regard to all 
things English when he has occa- 
sion to touch on them, without 
seeing that his intellect and his 
heart are thoroughly open to all 
good influences. He is essentially 
French, and writes as beautiful a 
French style as any man now 
living. M. Scherer, in an interest- 
ing article, contrasts his exquisite 
diction with the clumsiness of M. 
Guizot ; but still, from the first 

age of his works to the last, there 
is not one line or one expression 
which shows a touch of French 
vanity or narrowmindedness. How 
few pages of Thiers, for example, 
do we need to run through before 
we find something at which we 
say, ‘There peeps out the vain, 
half-informed, banal Frenchman.’ 

It is probably in the field of 
Oriental scholarship that M. Renan 
is most likely to achieve a name 
which will make him famous in 
the history of learning. Over his 
contemporaries, however, it is to 
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be expected that he will exercise 
most influence, in virtue of his 
religious views. To examine their 
value for the world at large, would 
involve an inquiry into their truth 
which would be quite foreign to 
the pages of a secular periodical; 
but leaving that question entirely 
on one side, we may, perhaps, with 
advantage investigate their relative 
value to France. Men’s minds in 
that country may be said, speaking 
generally, to be ruled either by the 
Roman Church, by an unintelligent 
Materialism, or by the opinions of 
a few sects and quasi-philosophical 
cliques, of which the Protestants 
are the most numerous. The ad- 
herents of the Roman Church are 
divided, rather by political views 
than by religious differences, into 
the comparatively enlightened 
school which is represented by the 
Corréspondant, and at the head of 
which stand such men as Monta- 
lembert or De Falloux; and the 
much more numerous and powerful 
rabble whose organ until recently 
was the notorious Univers, There 
cannot be a greater mistake than 
to suppose that Romanism in its 
worst form is not still very power- 
ful in France. There is no doubt 
that the Imperial Government was 
most seriously alarmed by the folly 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse, and 
that deplorable riots might have 
followed if he had been allowed to 
celebrate the anniversary to which 
he called the attention of the faith- 
ful in language so disgraceful to a 
Christian priest. The blood of 
Languedoc is hotter than that of 
many other districts ; but never- 
theless the same spirit which fires 
that ‘savage fold’ is not unknown 
elsewhere. There has been a steady 
reaction in favour of Roman Catho- 
licism ever since 1830, when it was 
dangerous for a priest to wear his 
soutane in the streets of Paris. Of 
late the bourgeoisie have been taking 
to religion ‘pour faire de l’oppo- 
sition; and in many districts the 
peasantry is still blindly and de- 
votedly Catholic. Even in Paris 
no one can frequent the churches 
without seeing that Rome still 
holds a great sway over the popu- 
lation. 
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It is not the less true that there 
is an enormous amount of disbelief 
in France, and that this disbelief 
generally takes the form of open 
contempt for all religious and 
moral restraint. This is the side 
of the French character which is 
best known in England, because it 
is the side which is most frequently 
represented in novels, and because 
great attention was drawn to it at 
the Revolution of 1848. Many 
people, too, still take their ideas 
of French opinion from what they 
learnt in their youth about Voltaire, 
and the school of philosophers who 
prepared the way for 1793. The 
ouvrier class in Paris, and, indeed, 
generally, is thoroughly and ac- 
tively hostile to religion in all its 
forms, but it is perhaps capable of 
being acted upon by betteragencies, 
if there were any to address in 
exactly the proper way. The truly 
formidable nwance of opinion is 
that which is characteristic of so 
much of the light literature of 
France, and which is marked by an 
utter disbelief in honour, virtue, 
and purity, and by a brutal Realism 
which is destructive not only of 
all nobility of character, but even 
of ordinary propriety of conduct. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
ideas of M. Renan upon certain 
points, there can be no doubt that 
his works are immeasurably supe- 
rior in their tendency either to the 
inconsequent teachings of Monta- 
lembert, to the raving of the 
Veuillot type of fanatics, or to the 
detestable literature of which we 
have just been speaking. The old 
French Protestantism is utterly 
dead, All the French Protestants 
of any intellectual importance— 
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the Colanis, Reusses, Scherers, 
Revilles, and so forth—are virtually 
of the same way of thinking as 
Renan. They differ, no doubt, on 
isolated points; and there is this 
great distinction, that Renan is a 
liberalized Catholic, while the 
others are liberalized Calvinists ; 
but in the main they agree. As to 
the philosophical clique, the only 
philosopher who can dispute the 
public ear with Renan is Jules 
Simon. Of one of the works of 
that distinguished thinkerand most 
philanthropic man as many as 
twenty thousand copies have been 
sold, an enormous number for 
France. Perhaps the simple teach- 
ing of the author of La Liberté may 
be better suited to the ordinary 
French intellect. ‘Gros pain’ may, 
as has been said, be more needful 
to it at present than ‘patisserie fine ? 
but still we cannot think that minds 
which have ever found in Catho- 
licism the satisfaction of a real in- 
tellectual and spiritual want are so 
likely to be influenced by any 
liberal writer as by Renan. Not 
only for France, but still more for 
the southern nations of Europe, 
anything like the Protestantism of 
the sixteenth century is out of the 
question. No man who is really 
acquainted with Italy can look 
upon the dreams of some good 
people about the Anglican Church 
and the Waldensian Church with 
anything but good-natured pity. 
The views of M. Renan, important 
in more ways than one, are not 
less important because they seem 
to prefigure the religious tendencies 
of educated men in Catholic coun- 
tries two or three generations 
hence. 
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‘WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR OLD MAIDS? 


By Frances Power Cosse. 


IN the Convocation of Canterbury 
for this year of 1862, the readers 
of such journals as report in full 
the sayings and doings of that not 
very interesting assembly, were 
surprised to find the subject of 
Protestant Sisterhoods, or Deacon- 
esses, discussed with an unanimity 
of feeling almost unique in the 
annals of ecclesiastic parliaments. 
High Churchman and Low, Broad 
Churchman and Hard, all seemed 
agreed that there was good work 
for women to do, and which women 
were doing all over England ; and 
that it was extremely desirable 
that all these lady guerillas of 
philanthropy should be enrolled in 
the regular disciplined army of the 
Church, together with as many 
new recruits as might be enlisted. 
To use a more appropriate simile, 
Mother Church expressed herself 
satisfied at her danghters ‘ coming 
out,’ but considered that her chape- 
ronage was decidedly necessary to 
their decorum. 

Again, at the Social Science 
Congress of this summer,in London, 
the Employment of women, the 
Emigration of women, the Educa- 
tion of women, and all the other 
rights and wrongs of women, were 
urged, if not with an unanimity 
equal to that of their reverend 

redecessors, yet with, at the very 
east, equal animation. It is quite 
evident that the subject is not to 
be allowed to go to sleep, and we 
may as well face it valiantly, and 
endeavour to see light through its 
complications, rather than attempt 
to lecture the female sex generally 
on the merits of a ‘ golden silence,’ 
and the propriety of adorning 
themselves with that decoration 
(doubtless modestly declined, as too 
precious for their own use, by mas- 
culine reviewers), ‘the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit.’ In a 
former article (‘Celibacy v. Mar- 
riage’-—F’raser’s Magazine for April, 
1862) we treated the subject in part. 
Wenow propose to pursue it further, 
and investigate in particular the 


new phases which it has lately 
assumed. 

The questions involved may be 
stated very simply. 

It appears that there is a natural 
excess of four or five per cent. of 
females over the malesin our popu- 
lation. This, then, might be as- 
sumed to be the limits within 
which female celibacy was normal 
and inevitable. 

There is, however, an actual ratio 
of thirty per cent. of women now 
in England who never marry, leay- 
ing one-fourth of both sexes ina 
state of celibacy. This proportion 
further appears to be constantly 
on the increase. It is obvious 
enough that these facts call fora 
revision of many of our social 
arrangements. The old assumption 
that marriage was the sole destiny 
of woman, and that it was the 
business of her husband to afford 
her support, is brought up short 
by the statement that one woman 
in four is certain not to marry, and 
that three millions of women earn 
their own living at this moment in 
England. We may view the case 
two ways: either— 

ist, We must frankly accept this 
new state of things, and educate 
women and modify trade in ac- 
cordance therewith, so as to make 
the condition of celibacy as little 
injurious as possible ; or— 

2nd, We must set ourselves vigo- 
rously to stop the current which 
is leading men and women away 
from the natural order of Provi- 
dence. We must do nothing what- 
ever to render celibacy easy or 
attractive ; and we must make the 
utmost efforts to promote marriage 
by emigration of women to the 
colonies, and all other means in our 
power. 

The second of these views we 
shall in the first place consider. 
It may be found to colour the ideas 
of a vast number of writers, and 
to influence essentially the decisions 
made on many points—as the ad- 
mission of women to university 
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degrees, to the medical profession, 
and génerally to free competition 
in employment. Lately it has met 
a powerful and not unkindly expo- 
sition in an article in a contem- 
porary quarterly, entitled, ‘Why 
are Women Redundant? ‘Therein 
it is plainly set forth that all efforts 
.to make celibacy easy for women 
are labours in a wrong direction, 
and are to be likened to the noxious 
exertions of quacks to mitigate the 
symptoms of disease, and allow 
the patient to persist in his evil 
courses. The root of the malady 
should be struck at, and marriage, 
the only true vocation for women, 
promoted at any cost, even by the 
most enormous schemes for the 
deportation of 440,000 females, 
Thus alone (and by the enforcing 
of a stricter morality on men) 
should the evil be touched. As to 
making the labours of single women 
remunerative, and their lives free 
and happy, all such mistaken phi- 
lanthropy will but tend to laa 
them in a position more and more 
false and unnatural. Marriage 
will then become to them a matter 
of ‘cold philosophic choice,’ and 
oiedinale may be expected to be 
more and more frequently declined. 

There is a great deal in this view 
of the case which, on the first blush 
approves itself to our minds, and 
we have not been surprised to find 
the article in question quoted as of 
the soundest common-sense, Ail, 
save ascetics and visionaries, must 
admit that, for the mass of man- 
kind, marriage is the right con- 
dition, the happiest, and the most 
conducive to virtue. This position 
fairly and fully conceded, it might 
appear that the whole of the con- 
sequences deduced followed of 
necessity, and that the direct pro- 
motion of marriage and discoun- 
tenancing of celibacy was all we 
had to do in the matter. 

A little deeper reflection, how- 
ever, discloses a very important 
point which has been dropped out 
of the argument. Marriage is, 
indeed, the happiest and best con- 
dition for mankind. But does any 
one think that all marriages are so ? 
When we make the assertion that 
Marriage is good and virtuous, do 
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we mean a marriage of interest, a 
marriage for wealth, for position, 
for rank, for support? Surely no- 
thing of the kind. Such marriages 
as these are the sources of misery 
and sin, not of happiness and virtue, 
nay, their moral character, to be 
fitly designated, would require 
stronger words than we care to use. 
There is only one kind of marriage 
which makes good the assertion 
that it is the right and happy con- 
dition for mankind, and that is a 
marriage founded on free choice, 
esteem, and affection—in one word, 
on love. If, then, we seek to pro- 
mote the happiness and virtue of 
the community, our efforts must 
be directed to encouraging only 
marriages which are of the sort to 
produce them—namely, marriages 
founded on love. All marriages 
founded on interest, on the desire 
for position, support, or the like, 
we must discourage to the utmost 
of our power, as the sources of no- 
thing but wretchedness. Where, 
now, have we reached? Is it 
not to the conclusion that to make 
it a woman’s interest to marry, 
to force her, by barring out every 
means of self-support and all fairly 
remunerative labour, to look to 
marriage as her sole chance of 
competency, is precisely to drive 
her into one of those sinful and 
unhappy marriages? It is quite 
clear we can never drive her into 
love. That is a sentiment which 
poverty, friendlessness, and help- 
lessness can by no means call out. 
Nor, on the contrary, can com- 
petence and freedom in any way 
check it. It will arise under its 
natural conditions, if we will but 
leave the matter alone. <A loving 
marriage can never become a matter 
of ‘cold philosophic choice.’ And 
if not a loving one, then, for 
Heaven’s sake, let us give no motive 
for choice at all. 

Let the employments of women 
be raised and multiplied as much 
as possible, let their labour be as 
fairly remunerated, let their edu- 
cation be pushed as high, let their 
whole position be made as healthy 
and happy as possible, and there 
will come out once more, here as in 
every other department of life, the 
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triumph of the Divine laws of our 
nature. Loving marriages are (we 
cannot doubt) what God has de- 
signed, not marriages of interest. 
When we have made it less women’s 
interest to marry, we shall indeed 
have less and fewer interested 
marriages, with all their train of 
miseries and evils, But we shall 
also have more loving ones, more 
marriages founded on free choice 
and free affection. Thus we arrive 
at the conclusion that for the very 
end of promoting marriage—that 
is, such marriage as it is alone 
desirable to promote—we should 
pursue a precisely opposite course 
to that suggested by the Reviewer 
or his party. Instead of leaving 
single women as helpless as possi- 
ble, and their labour as ill-rewarded 
—instead of dinning into their ears 
from childhood that marriage is 
their one vocation and concern in 
life, and securing afterwards if they 
miss it that they shall find no other 
vocation or concern ;—instead of all 
this, we shall act exactly on the 
reverse principle. We shall make 
single life so free and happy that 
they shall have not one temptation 


to change it save the only tempta- 
tion which ought to determine 


them—namely, love. Instead of 
making marriage a case of ‘ Hob- 
son’s choice’ for a woman, we shall 
endeavour to give her such inde- 
pendence of all interested consi- 
derations that she may make it a 
choice, not indeed ‘cold and phi- 
losophic,’ but warm from the heart, 
and guided by heart and conscience 
only. 

And again, in another way the 
same principle holds good, and 
marriage will be found to be best 
promoted by aiding and not by 
thwarting the efforts of single 
women to improve their condition. 
It is a topic on which we cannot 
speak much, but thus far may 
suffice. The reviewer alludes with 
painful truth to a class of the 
community whose lot is far more 
grievous than either celibacy or 
marriage. Justly he traces the un- 
willingness of hundreds of men to 
marry to the existence of these 
unhappy women in their present 
condition. He would remedy the 
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evil by preaching marriage to such 
men. But does not all the world 
know that thousands of these poor 
souls, of all degrees, would never 
have fallen into their miserable 
vocation had any other course been 
open to them, and they had been 
enabled to acquire a competence 
by honest labour? Let such honest 
courses be opened to them, and 
then we shall see, as in America, 
the recruiting of that wretched 
army becoming less and less pos- 
sible every year in the country, 
The self-supporting, and therefore 
self-respecting woman may indeed 
become a wife, and a good and 
happy one, but she will no longer 
afford any man a reason for declin- 
ing to marry. 

It is curious to note that while, 
on the one hand, we are urged to 
make marriage the sole vocation 
of women, we are simultaneously 
met on the other by the outpour- 
ings of ridicule and contempt on 
all who for themselves, or even for 
their children, seek ever so in- 
directly to attain this vocation. 
Only last year all England was 
entertained by jests concerning 
‘ Belgravian mothers; and the wiles 
and devices of widows and damsels 
afford an unending topic of satire 
and amusement in private and 
public. Now we ask, in all seri- 
ousness, Wherefore all this ridi- 
cule and contempt? Jf marriage 
be indeed the one object of.a 
woman’s life—if to give her any 
other pursuit or interest be only 
to divert her from that one 
object and ‘palliate the symp- 
toms while fostering a great social 
disease’-—then, we repeat, why de- 
spise these match-making mothers? 
Are they to do nothing to help 
their daughters to their only true 
vocation, which, if they should 
miss, their lives ought to be failures, 
overty-stricken and miserable? 
Vay ; but if things be so, the most 
open, unblushing marketing of 
their daughters is the duty of 
parents, and the father or mother 
who leaves the matter to chance is 
flagrantly neglectful. Truly it is 
a paradox passing all limits of 
reason, that society should enforce 
marriage on woman as her only 
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honourable life, and at the same 
time should stigmatize as dis- 
honourable the etforts of her pa- 
rents to settle her in marriage. 

The spontaneous sentiment of 
mankind has hit a deeper truth 
than the theories of economists. 
It ts in the nature of things dis- 
graceful and abominable that mar- 
riage should be made the aim of a 
woman’s life. It can only become 
what it is meant to be, the com- 
pletion and crown of the life of 
either man or woman, when it has 
arisen from sentiments which can 
never be bespoken for the conve- 
nient fulfilment of any vocation 
whatsoever. 

But it is urged, and not un- 
reasonably—If it be admitted on 
all hands that marriage is the best 
condition, and that only one-fourth 
of the female sex do not marry, 
how can we expect provision to be 
made for this contingency of one 
chance in four by a girl’s parents 
and by herself in going through an 
education (perhaps costly and labo- 
rious) for a trade or profession 
which there are three chances in 


four she will not long continue to 
exercise ? 

It must be admitted here is the 
great knot and difficulty of the 
higher branches of woman’s em- 


ployment. It does require far- 
seelng care on the part of the 
parent, perseverance and resolution 
of no mean order on that of the 
daughter, to go through in youth 
the training which will fit her to 
earn her livelihood hereafter in 
any of the more elevated occu- 
pations, Nay, it demands that she 
devote to such training the precise 
years of life wherein the chances 
of marriage are commonly offered, 
and the difficulties of pursuing a 
steady course are very much en- 
hanced by temptations of all kinds. 
If she wait till the years when such 
chances fail, and take up a pursuit 
at thirty merely as a pus aller, she 
must inevitably rethain for ever 
behindhand and in an inferior 
position. 

The trial is undoubtedly 'consi- 
derable, but there are symptoms 
that both young women and their 
parents will not be always unwil- 
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ling to meet it, and to invest both 
time and money in lines of edu- 
cation which may indeed prove 
superfluous, but which likewise 
may afford the mainstay of a life 
which, without them, would be 
helpless, aimless, and miserable, 
The magnitude of the risk ought 
surely to weigh somewhat in the 
balance. At the lowest point of 
view, 2 woman is no worse off if 
she marry eventually, for having 
first gone through an education 
for some good pursuit; while if 
she remain nee she is wretch- 
edly off for not having had such 
education. But this is in fact only 
a half view of the case. As we 
have insisted before, it is only on 
the standing-ground of a happy 
and independent celibacy that a 
woman can really make a free 
choice in marriage. To secure this 
standing-ground, a pursuit is more 
needful than a pecuniary compe- 
tence, for a life without aim or 
object is one which, more than all 
others, goads a woman into accept- 
ing any chance of a _ change. 
Mariana (we are privately con- 
vinced) would have eloped out of 
the Moated Grange not only with 
that particular ‘he’ who never 
came, but with any other suitor 
who might have presented himself. 
Only a woman who has something 
else than making love to do and to 
think of will love really and deeply. 
It is in real lives—lives devoted to 
actual service of father or mother, 
or to work of some kind for God 
or man—that alone spring up real 
Lives of idleness and 
pleasure have no depth to nourish 
such plants. 

Again, we are very far indeed 
from maintaining that during mar- 
riage it is at all to be desired that 
a woman should struggle to keep up 
whatever pursuit she had adopted 
beforehand, In nine cases out of 
ten this will drop naturally to 
the ground, especially when she 
has children, ‘the great and para- 
mount duties of a mother and wife 
once adopted, every other interest 
sinks, by the beneficent laws of our 
nature, into a subordinate place in 
normally constituted minds, and 
the effort to perpetuate them is as 
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false as it is usually fruitless. 
Where necessity and poverty com- 
pel mothers in the lower ranks to 
go out to work, we all know too 
well the evils which ensue. And 
in the higher classes doubtless the 
holding tenaciously by any pursuit 
interfering with home duties must 
produce such Mrs. Jellabys as we 
sometimes hear of. It is not only 
leisure which is in question. There 
appear to be some occult laws in 
woman’s nature providing against 
such mistakes by rendering it im- 
— to pursue the higher 

ranches of art or literature or any 
work tasking mental exertion, while 
home and motherly cares have their 
claims, We have heard of a great 
artist saying that she is always 
obliged to leave her children for a 
few weeks before she can throw 
herself again into the artist-feeling 
of her youth, and we believe her 
experience is corroborated on all 
hands. No great books have been 
written or works achieved by 
women while their children were 
around them in infancy. No 
woman can lead the two lives at 
the same time. 

But it is often strangely forgot- 
ten that there are such things as 
widows, left such in the prime of 
life, and quite as much needing oc- 
cupation as if they had remained 
single. Thus, then, another chance 
must fairly be added to our one in 
four that a woman may need such 
a pursuit as we have supposed. 
She may never marry, or having 
married she may be left a childless 
widow, or a widow whose few chil- 
dren occupy but a portion of her 
time. Suppose, for instance, she 
has been a physician. How often 
would the possibility of returning 
to her early profession be an in- 
valuable resource after her hus- 
band’s death! The greatest female 
mathematician living, was saved 
from despairing sorrow in widow- 
hood, by throwing herself afresh 
into the studies of her youth. 

It may be a pleasantly romantic 
idea to some minds, that of woman 
growing up solely with the hope of 
becoming some man’s devoted wife, 
marrying the first that offers, and 
when he dies, becoming a sort of 
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moral Suttee whose heart is sup- 
posed to be henceforth dead and 
in ashes, But it is quite clear that 
Providence can never have de- 
signed any such order of things. All 
the infinite tenderness and devo- 
tion He has placed in women’s 
hearts, though meant to make mar- 
riage blessed and happy, and dif- 
fusing as from a hearth of warm 


. affections, kindness and love on 


all around, is yet meant to be 
subordinated to the great purposes 
of the existence of all rational 
souls—the approximation to God 
through virtue. With reverence 
be it spoken, Gop is the only true 
centre of life for us all, not any 
creature he has made. ‘To live 
unto God’ is the law for man and 
woman alike. Whoever strives to 
do this will neither spend youth in 
longing for happiness which may 
be withheld, nor age in despair for 
that which may be withdrawn. 

To resume, It appears that from 
every point of view in which we 
regard the subject, it is desirable 
that women should have other 
aims, pursuits, and interests in life 
beside matrimony, and that by 
possessing them they are guaran- 
teed against being driven into un- 
loving marriages, and rendered 
more fitted for loving ones ; while 
their single life, whether in maiden- 
hood or widowhood, is made use- 
ful and happy. 

Before closing this part of the 
subject, we cannot but add a few 
words to express our amused sur- 
prise at the way in which the 
writers on this subject constantly 
concern themselves with the ques- 
tion of female celibacy, deplore it, 
abuse it, propose amazing remedies 
for it, but take little or no notice 
of the twenty-five per cent. old 
bachelors (or thereabouts) who 
needs must exist to match the 
thirty per cent. old maids. Their 
moral condition seems to excite no 
alarm, their lonely old age no 
foreboding compassion, their action 
on the community no reprobation. 
Nobody scolds them very seriously, 
unless some stray Belgravian grand- 
mother. All the alarm, compas- 
sion, reprobation, and  scoldings 
are reserved for the poor old maids 
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But of the two, which of the 
arties is the chief delinquent? 
Ihe Zend Avesta, as translated by 
Anquetil du Perron, contains 
somewhere this awful denuncia- 
tion :-—‘ That damsel who having 
reached the age of eighteen, shall 
refuse to marry, must remain in 
hell till the Resurrection!’ A 
severe penalty, doubtless, for the 
crime, and wonderful to meet in 
the mild creed of Zoroaster, where 
no greater punishment is allotted 
to any offence whatsoever. Were 
these Guebre young ladies so ter- 
ribly cruel, and mazdiesnans 
(true believers) so desperately 
enamoured? Are we to imagine 
the obdurate damsels despatching 
whole dozens of despairing gentle- 
men in conical caps to join the 
society in the shades below— 
Hapless youths who died for love, 
Wandering in a myrtle grove ! 


It takes a vivid stretch of imagi- 
nation in England, in the nine- 
teenth century, to picture anything 
of the kind. Whatever other 
offences our young ladies may be 
guilty of, or other weaknesses our 
young gentlemen, obduracy on the 
one hand, and dying for love on 
the other, are rarities, at all events. 
Yet one would suppose that Zoro- 
aster was needed over here, to 
judge of the manner in which old 
maids are lectured on their very 
improper position. ‘The Repres- 
sion of Crime,’ as the benevolent 
Recorder of Birmingham would 
phrase it, seems on the point of 
being exercised against them, since 
it has been found out that their 
offence is on the increase, like 
aching in country districts and 

ndlord shooting in Ireland. The 
mildest punishment, we are told, 
is to be transportation, to which 
half a million have just been con- 
demned, and for the terror of 
future evil doers, it is decreed that 
no single woman’s work ought to 
be fairly remunerated, nor her 
position allowed to be entirely re- 
spestenes, lest she exercise ‘a cold 
philosophic choice’ about matri- 
mony. No, false charity to crimi- 
nals! Transportation or starvation 
to all old maids! 


Unwilling Sinners. 


Poor old maids! Will not the 
Reformatory, Union, or some other 
friends of the criminal, take their 
case in hand? They are too old 
for Miss Carpenter. Could not Sir 
Walter Crofton’s Intermediate Sys- 
tem be of some use? ‘There is 
reason to hope that many of them 
would be willing to adopt a more 
honest way of life were the chance 
offered them. 

If the reader should have gone 
with us thus far, we shall be able 
better to follow the subject from 
a point of view which shall in fact 
unite the two leading ideas of 
which we made mention at start- 
ing. We shall, with the jist, seek 
earnestly how the condition of 
single women may be most effectu- 
ally improved ; and with the secund, 
we shall admit the promotion of 
inarriage (provided it be disinterested 
and loving) to be the best end at 
which such improvements will 
tend. 

In one point there is a practical 
unanimity between the schemes of 
the two parties, and this we should 
desire to notice before proceeding 
to consider the ways in which the 
condition of single women may be 
improved as such. This scheme is 
that of emigration for women to 
the colonies. Here we have multi- 
tudes of women offered in the first 

place remunerative employment 

eyond anything they could obtain 
at home; and further, the facilita- 
tion of marriage effected for large 
numbers, to the great benefit of 
both men and women. What there 
might appear in the plan contra- 
dictory to the principles we have 
laid down above, is only apparent, 
and not real. The woman who 
arrives in a colony where her labour, 
of head or hands, can command an 
ample maintenance, stands in the 
precise condition we have desired 
to make marriage—a matter of free 
choice. She has left ‘ Hobson’s 
choice’ behind her with the poverty 
of England, and has come out to 
find competence and freedom, and 
if she choose (but on/y if she 
choose), marriage also. 

It is needless to say that this 
scheme has our entire sympathy 
and good wishes, though we do not 
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expect to live to see the time when 
our reviewer's plans will be ful- 
filled by the deportation of women 
at the rate of thirty or forty thou- 
sand a year.* 

An important point, however, 
must not be overlooked. However 
far the emigration of women of the 
working classes may be carried, 
that of educated women must at 
all times remain very limited, inas- 
much as the demand for them in 
the colonies is comparatively tri- 
fling. Now, itis of educated wo- 
men that the great body of ‘old 
maids’ consists ; in the lower orders 
celibacy is rare. Thus, it should 
be borne in mind that emigration 
schemes do not essentially bear on 
the main point, ‘ How shall we im- 
prove the condition of the thirty 
= cent. of single women in Eng- 
and? The reviewer to whom we 
have so often alluded, does indeed 
dispose of the matter by observ- 
ing that the transportation he 
fondly hopes to see effected, of 
440,000 women to the colonies, 
will at least relieve the market for 
those who remain. We cannot but 
fear, however, that the governesses 
and other ladies so accommodated 
will not much profit by the large 
selection thus afforded them among 
the blacksmiths and ploughmen, 
deprived of their proper com- 
panions. At the least we shall 
have a quarter of a million of old 
maids ez esse and in posse left on 
hands. What can we do for them? 


For convenience we may divide | 


them into two classes, One of 
them, without capital or high cul- 
tivation, needs employment suit- 
able to a woman’s powers, and yet 
affording better remuneration than 
woman’s work has hitherto usually 
received. Here we find the efforts 
of Miss Faithfull, Miss Crowe, Miss 
Rye, and the other ladies in com- 
bination with the society founded 
by Miss Parkes, labouring to pro- 
cure such employment for them by 
the Victoria Printing Press, the 
Law Copying Office, and other 
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plans in action or contemplated for 
watchmaking, hair-dressing, and 
the like. We may look on this 
class as in ‘good hands ; and as the 
emigration of women will actually 
touch it and carry away numbers 
of its members, we may hope that 
its destinies are likely henceforth 
to improve. 

The other and higher class is 
that of which we desire more par- 
ticularly to speak, namely, of ladies 
either possessed of sufficient pecu- 
niary means to support themselves 
comfortably, or i of such gifts 
and cultivation as shall command 
a competence. The help these 
women need is not of a pecuniary 
nature, but a large portion of them 
require aid, and the removal of ex- 
isting restrictions, to afford them 
the full exercise of their natural 
powers, and make their lives as 
useful and happy as Providence 
has intended. Of add the position 
is at the present moment of tran- 
sition worthy of some attention, 
and suggestive of some curious 
speculations regarding the future 
of women. Channing remarks that 
when the negro races become 
thoroughly Christianized we shall 
see a development of the religion 
never known before. At least 
equally justly may we predict that 
when woman’s gifts are at last 
expanded in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and happiness, we shall find 
graces and powers revealed to us of 
which we yet have little dreamed. 
To the consideration, then, of the 
condition and prospects of women 
of the upper classes who remain 
unmarried, we shall devote tlfe 
following pages. 

All the pursuits of mankind, be- 
side mere money-getting, may be 
fitly classed in three great orders. 
They are in one way or another the 
pursuit of the True, the Beautiful, 
or the Good. In a general way 
we may say that science, literature, 
and philosophy are devoted to 
Truth ; art in all its branches (in- 
cluding poetic literature) to the 





* We rejoice to hear that Miss Maria S. Rye, who has already done so much for 
this cause, is on the point of sailing to Otago with one hundred female emigrants, to 


superintend personally the arrangements for their welfare. 


work in working style truly. 


This is doing woman’s 


Human Service. 


Beautiful ; and politics and phi- 
lanthropy to the Good. Within 
certain limits, each of these lines 
of action are open to women; and 
it is in the aspect they bear as re- 
gards women’s work that we are 
now to regard them. But before 
analysing them further, I would 
fain be allowed to make one remark 
which is far too often forgotten. 
Each of these pursuits is equally 
noble in itself; it is our fitness for 
one or the other, not its intrinsic 
sanctity or value, which ought to 
determine our choice ; and we are 
all astray in our judgments if we 
come to the examination of them 
with prejudices for or against one 
or the other. In these days, when 
‘the icy chains of custom and of 
prejudice’ are somewhat loosened, 
and men and women go forth more 
freely than ever of old to choose 
and make their lives, there is too 
often this false measurement of our 
brother’s choice. Each of us asks 
his friend in effect, if not in words 
—Why not follow my calling 
rather than your own? Why not 
use such a gift? Why not adopt 
such a task? The answer to these 
questions must not be made with 
the senseless pedantry of the as- 
sumption, that because to us art or 
literature, or philanthropy or poli- 
tics, is the true vocation, therefore 
for all men and women it is the 
noblest ; and that God meant Mo- 
zart to be a statesman, and Howard 
a sculptor, and Kant a teacher in 
a ragged’ school. The true, the 
beautiful, and the good are all re- 
velations of the Infinite One, and 
therefore all holy. It is enough 
for a man if it be given him in his 
lifetime to pursue any one of them 
to profit—to carry a single step 
further the torch of humanity along 
either of the three roads, every one 
of which leads up to God. The 
philosopher, who studies and 
teaches us the laws of mind or 
matter—the artist, who beholds 
with illumined eyes the beauty of 
the world, and creates it afresh in 
poetry or painting—the statesman 
or philanthropist, who labours to 
make Right victorious, and to ad- 
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vance the virtue and happiness of 
mankind,—all these in their several 
ways are God's seers, God’s pro- 

yhets, as much the one as the other. 

Ve could afford to lose none of 
them, to undefvalue none of them. 
The philosopher is not to be ho- 
noured only for the goodness or 
the beauty of the truth he has re- 
vealed. All truth is good and 
beautiful, but it is to be prized be- 
cause it is truth, and not merely for 
its goodness or beauty. The artist 
is not to be honoured only for the 
truth or the goodness of the beauti- 


Ful he has revealed. The beautiful 


is necessarily good and true, but it 
is to be loved because it is beautiful, 
and not merely for its truth or 
goodness.* Like the old Athana- 
sian symbol, we may say, ‘The 
Truth is divine, the Beautiful is 
divine, and the Good is divine. 
And yet they are not three divine 
things, but three revelations of the 
One Divine Lord.’ If men would 
but feel this each in his own pur- 
suit, and in judging of the pursuits 
of others, how holy and noble 
would all faithful work become! 
We are haunted yet with the 
Romish thought that a life of as- 
ceticism, of preaching, of prayer, of 
charity, is altogether on a different 
plane of being from a life devoted 
to other tasks. But it is not so. 
From every field of honest human 
toil there rises a ladder up into 
heaven. Was Kepler further from 
God than any Howard or Xavier 
when, after discovering the law of 
the planetary distances, he bowed 
his head and exclaimed in rapture, 
‘O God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee! Was Milton less divine 
than any St. Theresa locked in her 
stony cell, when his mighty genius 
had soared ‘upon the seraph wings 
of ecstasy’ over the whole beauti- 
ful creation, and he poured out at 
last his triumphant Psalm— 


These are Thy glorious works, Parent of 
Good— 
Almighty ! 


Of these three great modes of 
Divine manifestation, it would 
appear, however, that, though equal 


See Victor Cousin, Du Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien. 
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in sanctity and dignity, the pursuit 
of the Trueand of the Beautiful were 
designed for comparately few among 
mankind. Few possess the pure 
abstract love of Truth in such 
fervour as to fit them to become 
the martyrs of science or the 
prophets of philosophy. Few 
also are those who are endowed 
with that supreme sense of the 
Beautiful, and power to reproduce 
it in form, colour, or sound, which 
constitute the gifts of the artist. 
Especially does this hold good with 
women. While few of them do 
not feel their hearts warmed 
with the love of goodness, and the 
desire to relieve the sufferings of 
their fellows, a mere fraction, in 
comparison, interest themselves 
to any extent in the pursuit of the 
abstract truths of philosophy or 
science, or possess any powers to 
reproduce the Beautiful in Art, 
even when they have a perception 
of its presencein nature. We may 
discuss briefly, then, here the 
prospects of the employment of 
women in the departments of 
Truth and Beauty, and in a future 
paper consider more at length 
the new aspect of their philan- 


thropic labours and endeavours to 
do Good. 


Till of very late years it was, we 
think, perfectly justifiable to doubt 
the possibility of women possessing 
any creative artistic power. Re- 
ceptive faculties they have always 
had, ready and vivid perception of 
the beautiful in both nature and art, 
delicate discrimination and refined 
taste, nay, the power (especially in 
musicand the drama) of reproducing 
what the genius of man had created. 
But to originate any work of even 
second-rate merit was what no 
woman had done. Sappho was a 
mere name, and between her and 
even such a feeble poetess as Mrs. 
Hemans, there was hardly another 
to fill up the gap of the whole cycle 
of history. No woman has written 
the epics, nor the dramas, nay, nor 
even the national songs of her 
country, if we may not except 
Miriam’s and Deborah’s chants of 
victory. In music, nothing. In 
architecture, nothing. In sculpture, 
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nothing. In painting, an Elisabetta 
Sirani, a Rosalba, an Angelica 
Kauffman — hardly exceptions 
enough to prove the rule. Such 
works as women did accomplish 
were all stamped with the same 
impress of feebleness and _ pretti- 
ness. As Mrs. Hemansand Joanna 
Baillie and Mrs, Tighe wrote poetry, 
so Angelica Kauffman painted 
pictures, and other ladies composed 
washy music and Minerva-press 
romances. IfTennyson had spoken 
of woman’s A7t, instead of woman’s 
passions, he would have been as 
right for the one as he was wrong 
as regards the other. It was 


As moonlight is to sunlight 
And as water is to wine. 


To coin an epithet from a good 
type of the school—it was all 
‘ Angelical,’ no flesh and blood at 
all, but super-refined sentiments 
and super-elongated limbs. 

But there seem symptoms extant 
that this state of things is to 
undergo a change, and the works 
of women become remarkable for 
other qualities beside softness and 
weakness, It may be a mere 
chance conjunction, but it is at 
least remarkable, that the same age 
has given us in the three greatest 
departments of art—poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture—women who, 
whatever be their faults or merits, 
are pre-eminently distinguished for 
one quality above all others— 
namely, strength. Aurora Leigh 
is perhaps the least ‘ Angelical’ 
poem in the language, and bears’ 
the relation to Psyche that a 
chiselled steel corslet does to a silk 
boddice with lace trimmings. The 
very hardness of its rhythm, its 
sturdy wrestlings and grapplings, 
one after another, with all the 
sternest problems of our social life 
—its forked-lightning revelations 
of character—and finally, the storm 
of glorified passion with which it 
closes in darkness (like nothing 
else we ever read since the moun- 
tain-tempest scenein Childe Harold) 
—all this takes us miles away from 
the received notion of a woman’s 
poetry. 

And for painting, let us look at 
Rosa Bonheur’s canvas. Those 
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droves of wild Highland black 
cattle, those teams of tramping 
Norman horses—do they belong to 
the same school of female art as all 
the washed-out saints, and pensive 
ladies, and graceful bouquets of 
Mesdemoiselles and _ Signorine 
Rosee, and Rosalba, and Panzacchi, 
and Grebber, and Mérian, and 
Kauffman? We seem to have 
passed a frontier, and entered a 
new realm wherein Rosa Bonheurs 
are to be found. 


Then for Sculpture, Will woman’s 
genius ever triumph here? We 
confess we look to this point as to 
the touchstone of the whole ques- 
tion. Sculpture is in many respects 
at once the noblest art and ‘the one 
which tasks highest both creative 
power and scientific skill, A really 
good and great statue is an achieve- 
ment to which there must contri- 
bute more elements of power and 
patience than in almost any other 
human work, and it is, when per- 
fected, one of the most sublime. 
We know generally very little of 
this matter in England. We possess 
pictures by the great masters suffi- 
cient in number and excellence to 
afford a fair conception (though of 
course an incomplete one) of the 
powers of painting. But notwith- 
standing the antique treasures in 
the Elgin and Arundel Collections, 
and a few fine modern statues to 
be found in private houses in this 
country, it is, I believe, to every 
one a revelation of a new agency 
in art when he first visits Italy 
and beholds the ‘Laociéon, the 
‘Apollo, the ‘Niobe, and the 
‘Psyche’ of Praxiteles. Hitherto 
sculpture has appeared to be merely 
the production of beautiful forms, 
more or less trueto nature. Nowit 
is perceived to be genius breathing 
through form, the loftiest thoughts 
of human souls, * Apollo Belvidere’ 
is not the mere figure of a perfect 
man in graceful attitude, as we 
thought it from casts and copies 
in England, It is Power itself, 
deified and made real before our 
eyes. The ‘Laocéon’ is not the 
hapless high-priest writhing in the 
coil of the serpent. It is the im- 
personation of the will of a giant 
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man, a Prometheus struggling with 
indomitable courage against the 
resistless Fate in whose grasp 
meaner mortals are crushed help- 
lessly. The ‘ Niobe’ is not merely 
a woman of noblest mould inspired 
by maternal anguish. She is 
glorified MoTHERHOOD, on whose 
great bosom we could rest, and 
round whose neck we could throw 
our arms. And the ‘ Psyche’ in the 
Museo Borbonico?—is this a poor 
fragment of a form, once perhaps 
graceful and fair, but now a mere 
ruin? No! It is the last gleam 
of the unknown glory of ancient 
art, the one work of human hands 
which we forget to admire because 
we learn to love it—the revelation 
to each of us of our innermost 
ideal of friend or wife, the sweetest, 

urest of our dreams made real 

efore our eyes. 

Not untruly has sculpture been 
named the Avs Divinior. A deep 
and strange analogy exists between 
it and the highest we know of the 
Supreme Artist’s works. Out of the 
clay, cold and formless, the sculptor 
slowly, patiently, with infinite care 
and love, moulds an image of beauty. 
Long the stubborn clay seems to 
resist his will, and to remain with- 
out grace or proportion, but at last 
the image begins, faintly and in a 
far-off way, to reflect that prototype 
which is in the sculptor’s mind. 
The limbs grow into shape, and 
stand firmly balanced, the counte- 
nance becomes living and radiant, 
And last of all, the character of 
true sculpture appears; there is 
calm and peace over it all, and an 
infinite divine repose, even when 
the life within seems higher and 
fuller than that of mortality. The 
moulding is done, the statue is 
perfected. 

But even then, when it should 
seem that the sculptor’s great work 
is achieved, and that his image 
should be preserved and cherished 
evermore, what does he in truth do 
with his clay? Return hither, oh 
traveller, in a few short days, and 
the image of clay is gone, its place 
knows it no more. It has returned 
to the earth whence it was taken, 
thrown by, perchance for ever, or 
else kneaded afresh in some new 
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form of life. Did he make it, then, 
but for destruction, and mould it 
so carefully but to crush it out at 
last in dust? Look around with 
illumined eyes! In the great 
studio of the universe the Divine 
image is still to be found, not now 
moulded in clay and ready to perish, 
dull of hue and dead in lustre, but 
sculptured in eternal marble, white, 
and pure, and radiant; meet to 
stand for ever in the palaces on 
high. 

Sculpture is the noblest of the 
arts ; nay, it is above all others in 
this very thing which has been 
pointed at as its bane and limita- 
tion. Its aim must ever be the 
expression of calmness and repose. 
No vehement wildness of the 
painter’s dream, no storm of the 
musician’s harmony, no ecstasy of 
the poet’s passion; but the still- 
ness and the peace of which earth 
knows so little To bring our 
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souls into sympathy with a great 
work of sculpturesque repose, is to 
bring them into the serener fields 
of the upper air, where the storms 
approach not, nor any clouds as- 
cend. We do not naturally in the 
earlier moral life feel in union 
with things calmand still like these, 
The struggle in our own breasts, 
the lordly will wrestling with the 
lower powers for mastery, leaves 
us rather able to sympathize with 
all nature’s warfare of wind and 
wave, all human death-battles, 
than with the repose in which the 
saint’s soul rests, loving the cloud- 
less sky and waveless sea, and the 
smile of a sleeping child nestled in 
the long sweet grass of summer. 
To reach that rest of the whole 
nature, which is at the same time 
absolute repose and absolute action 
of every power and every faculty 
in perfect balance, is the ‘ Beulah 
land,’ 


Where blessed saints dwell ever in the light 

Of God’s dear love, and earth is heaven below. 

For never doubt nor sin may cloud their sight, 

And the great pzace or Gop calms every human woe. 


The art which is the idealizing, 
the perpetuation of repose is, then, 
the divinest art—the art to be 
practised only by great souls— 
great racesof men. Egyptians and 
Greeks were races of sculptors; 
Hindoos and Mexicans stone cut- 
ters of goblins. We repeat that 
the sharpest test to which the 
question of woman’s genius can be 
put is this one of sculpture. If 
she succeed here, if a school of 
real sculpturesses ever arise, then 
we think that in effect the problem 
is solved. The greater includes 
the less, They may still fall below 
male composers in music, though 
we have seen some (inedited) 
music of wonderful power from a 
female hand. They may produce 
no great drama—perhaps no great 
historical picture. Yet if really 
good statues come from their 
studios, statues showing at once 
power of conception and science of 
execution, then we say, women 
can be artists. It is no longera 
question whether the creative 
faculty be granted to them. 

Now, we venture to believe that 


there are distinct tokens that this 
solution is really to be given to 
the problem. For long centuries 
women never seem to have at- 
tempted sculpture at all; perhaps 
because it was then customary for 
the artist to perform much of the 
mechanical labour of the marble- 
cutter himself; perhaps because 
women could rarely command 
either the large outlay or the ana- 
tomical instructions. But in our 
time things are changed. The 
Princesse Marie d’Orleans, in her 
well-knowa Joan of Arc, accom- 
plished a really noble work of 
sculpture. Others have followed 
and are following in her path, but 
most marked of all by power and 
skill comes Harriet Hosmer, whose 
Zenobia (now standing in the In- 
ternational Exhibition, in the same 
temple with Gibson’s Venus) is a 
definite proof that a woman can 
make a statue of the very highest 
order. Whether we consider the 
noble conception of this majestic 
figure, or the science displayed in 
every part of it, from the perfect 
pose and accurate anatomy, to the 
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admirable truth and finish of the 
drapery, we are equally satisfied. 
Here is what we wanted, A wo- 
man—aye, a woman with all the 
charms of youthful womanhood— 
can be a sculptor, and a great one. 

Now we have arrived at a con- 
clusion worthy of some little at- 
tention. Women a few years ago 
could only show a few weak and 
washy female poets and_painters, 
and no sculptors at all. They 
can now boast of such true and 
powerful artists in these lines as 
Mrs. Browning, Rosa Bonheur, and 
Harriet Hosmer. What account 
can we give of the rise of such a 
new constellation? We confess 
ourselves unable to offer any solu- 
tion, save that proposed by a gifted 
lady to whom we propounded our 
query. Female artists hitherto 
always started on a wrong track ; 
being persuaded beforehand that 
they ought only to compose sweet 
verses and soft pictures, they set 
themselves to make them accord- 
ingly, and left us Mrs. Hemans’ 
Works and Angelica’s paintings. 
Now, women who possess any real 
genius, apply it to the creation of 
what they (and not society for 
them) really admire. A woman 
naturally admires power, force, 
grandeur. It is these qualities, 
then, which we shall see more and 
more appearing as the spontaneous 
genius of woman asserts itself. 

We know not how this may be. 
It is at all events a curious specu- 
lation. One remark we must make 
before leaving this subject. This 
new element of strength in female 
art seems to impress spectators 
very differently. It cannot be con- 
cealed that while all true artists 
recognise it with delight, there is 
no inconsiderable number of men 
to whom it is obviously distaste- 
ful, and who turn away more or 
less decidedly in feeling from the 
display of this or any other power 
in women, exercised never so in- 
offensively. There isa feeling (tacit 
or expressed) ‘ Yes, it is very clever, 
but somehow it is not quite femi- 
nine.” Now we do not wish to use 
sarcastic words about sentiments of 
this kind, or demonstrate all their 
unworthiness and ungenerousness, 
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We would rather make an appeal 
toa better judgment, and entreat 
for a resolute stop to expressions 
ever so remotely founded on them. 
The origin of them all has perhaps 
been the old error that clipping 
and fettering every faculty of body 
and mind was the sole method of 
making a woman—that as the 
Chinese make a lady’s foot, so 
we should make a lady’s mind; 
and that, in a word, the old ale- 
house sign was not so far wrong in 
depicting ‘The Good Woman’ as 
& Woman without any head what- 
soever. Earnestly would we en- 
force the opposite doctrine, that as 
God means a woman to be a woman 
and not a man, every faculty he 
has given her is a woman’s faculty, 
and the more each of them can be 
drawn out, trained, and perfected, 
the more womanly she will become. 
She will be a larger, richer, nobler 
woman for art, for learning, for 
every grace and gift she can acquire. 
It must indeed be a mean and 
miserable man who would prefer 
that a woman’s nature should be 
pinched, and starved, and dwarfed 
to keep on his level, rather than be 
nurtured and trained to its loftiest 
capacity, to meet worthily his 
highest also. 

Thus we quit the subject of 
woman’s pursuit of the Beautiful, 
rejoicing in the new promise of its 
success, and wishing all prosperity 
to the efforts to afford female stu- 
dents of art that sound and solid 
training, the lack of which has 
been their greatest stumblingblock 
hitherto. ‘The School of Art and 
Design in London isa good augury 
with its eight hundred and sixty- 
three lady pupils ! 


But for woman's devotion to the 
True in physics and metaphysics, 
woman’s science and woman’s learn- 
ing, what shall we venture to say ? 
The fact must be frankly admitted 
—women have even more rarely 
the powers and tastes needful to 
carry them in this direction than 
in that of art. The love of abstract 
truth as a real passion is probably ~ 
antithetic in some measure to that 
vivid interest in persons which 
belongs to the warm sympathies 
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and strong affections of women. 
Their quickness of perception mi- 
litates against the slow toil of 
science, and their vividness of in- 
tuitive faith renders them often 
impatient of the discussions of 
philosophy. Many women love 
truth warmly enough, and for re- 
ligious truth female martyrs have 
never been wanting since the 
mother of the Maccabees. But few 
women complete their love of truth 
by: such hatred of error as shall 
urge them to the exertion of 
laboriously establishing and defin- 
ing the limits of the truths they 
possess. These natural causes again 
have been reinforced by endless 
artificial hindrances. The want of 
schools and colleges, the absence of 
such rewards as encourage (though 
they cannot inspire) the pursuit of 
knowledge, popular and domestic 
prejudices rendering study dis- 
favoured, difficult access to books 
or leisure from household duties, 
the fluctuating health fostered by 
the unwholesome habits of women; 
and lastly, the idleness and dis- 
tractions of those very years of 
youth in which education can rise 
above the puerile instruction of a 
girl’s school-room. 

Far be it from us to wish to force 
all women into courses of severe 
study—to put (as has been well 
said of late) Arabian horses to the 
plough, and educate directly against 
the grain; only we desire thus 
much, that those women who do 

ossess the noble love of know- 
edge and are willing to undergo 
the drudgery of its acquirement 
should have every aid supplie 
and every stumblingblock removed 
from their paths. The improve- 
ments which in our time are making 
in these directions may be briefly 
stated. First, popular prejudice 
against well-educated women is 
dying away. It is found they do 
not ‘neglect infants for quadratic 
equations,’ nor perform in any way 
less conscientiously the various 
duties of life after reading Plato or 
even Kant. Secondly, the opening 
of ladies’ colleges, such as Bedford- 
square and Harley-street, where 
really sound and solid instruction 
is given by first-rate teachers at a 
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cost not equal to half that of the 
shallow and superficial boarding- 
school of twenty years ago. Thirdly, 
women have benefited even more 
than men by the general progress 
of the times, the facilitation of 
travelling (formerly impossible to 
them without protection), the open- 
ing of good lending-libraries, cheap 
books and postage. The dead sea 
of ennui in which so many of them 
lived is now rippled by a hundred 
currents from anaes of heaven, 
and we may trust that the petti- 
ness of gossip which has been the 
standing reproach of the sex will 
disappear with the narrowness of 
life which supplied no wholesomer 
food for conversation or thought. 
To cramp every faculty and cut off 
all large interests, and then com- 
plain that a human being so treated 
is narrow-minded and_scandal- 
loving, is precisely an injustice 
parallel to that of some Southern 
Americans whom we have heard 
detail those vices of the negroes 
which slavery had produced, as the 
reason why they were justified in 
keeping so degraded a race in such 
a condition. It would be indeed 
a miracle often if a woman manu- 
factured on some not unpopular 
principles were anything nm than 
a very poor and pitiful piece of 
mechanism. The further improve- 
ments which may be sought in 
these directions are of various 
kinds. The standard of ordinary 
female education cannot perhaps 
be elevated above that of the ladies’ 
colleges already mentioned, but 
this standard will become not (as 
now) the high-water mark for a 
few, but the common tide-line for 
all women of the middle and higher 
classes ee to be fairly edu- 
cated. Above this high standard, 
again, facilities and encourage- 
ments may be given to women of 
exceptionally studious tastes to 
rise to the levels of any instruction 
attainable. One important way in 
which this last end may be reached 
—namely, the admission of women 
to the examinations and honours 
ofthe London University—has been 
lately much debated. The argu- 
ments which have determined its 
temporary rejection by the senate 
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of the University (a rejection, how- 
ever, only decided by the casting 
vote of the chairman), seem to have 
been all of the character discussed a 
few pages ago,—the supposed neces- 
sity of keeping women to their sole 
vocation of wives and mothers,and 
soon. The benefits which would 
accrue from the measure were urged 
by the present writer before the 
Social Science Congress,* and were 
briefly these—that women need as 
much or more than men a stimulus 
to carry their education to a high 
pitch of perfection and accuracy ; 
that this stimulus has always been 
supplied to men by university ex- 
aminations and rewards of honour; 
that it ought to be offered towomen, 
as likely to produce on them the 
same desirable results ; lastly, that 
the University of London requiring 
no collegiate residence, and having 
its examinations conducted in 
special apartments perfectly un- 
objectionable for women’s use, it 
constitutes the one university in 
the kingdom which ought to admit 
women to its examinations. 
Intimately connected with this 
matter is that of opening to women 
the medical profession, for which 
university degrees would be the 
first steps. The subject has been 
well worn of late; yet we must 
needs make a few remarks con- 
cerning it, and notably to put a 
question or two to objectors. 
Beloved reader (male or female, as 
the chance may be), did it ever 
happen to you to live in a house- 
hold of half a dozen persons in 
which some woman was not the 
self-constituted family physician, 
to whom all the other members of 
the party applied for advice in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ? 
A cold, a cough, a rheumatism, a 
sprain, a cut, a burn, bile, indiges- 
tion, headaches and heartaches, are 
they not all submitted to her coun- 
sel, and the remedies she prescribes 
for them devoutly taken? Usually 
it is the grandmother or the house- 
keeper of the family who is con- 
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sulted; but whichever it may 
chance to be, mistress or servant, 
it is always a woman. Who ever 
dreamed of asking his grandfather 
or his uncle, his butler or footman, 
‘what he should do for this bad 
cold,’ or to ‘be so kind as to tie up 
this cut finger’? We can hardly 
imagine the astonishment of 
‘Jeames’ at such a request; but 
any woman abovestairs or below 
would take it as perfectly natural. 
Doctoring is one of the ‘rights of 
women,’ which albeit theoretically 
denied is practically conceded so 
universally that it is probable that 
all the M.D.’s in England, with the 
apothecaries to boot, do not order 
more drugs than are yearly ‘ exhi- 
bited’ by their unlicensed female 
domestic rivals. It is not a ques- 
tion whether such a state of things 
be desirable ; it exists, and no legis- 
lation can alter it. The two diffe- 
rences between the authorized doc- 
tors and unauthorized doctoresses 
are simply these—that the first are 
paid and the second unpaid for 
their services, and the first have 
some scientific knowledge and the 
second none atall. It behoves usa 
little to consider these two distinc- 
tions. First, if patients choose to go 
for advice to women, and women 
inspire them with sufficient confi- 
dence to be consulted, it is a piece 
of interference quite anomalous in 
our day to prevent such services 
being rewarded, or in other words, 
to prevent the woman from quali- 
fying herself legally to accept such 
reward. A woman may or may 
not be a desirable doctor, just as a 
dissenter may or may not be a 
desirable teacher; but unless we 
are to go back to paternal govern- 
ments, we must permit patients and 
congregations to be the judges of 
what suits them best, and not any 
medical or ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion. It is not that women are 
called on to show cause why they 
should be permitted to enter the 
medical profession and obtain re- 
muneration for their services, but 
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the doctors, who are bound to show 
cause why they should exclude 
them and deprive them of the re- 
muneration which there are abun- 
dance of patients ready to bestow. 
This is the side of the rights of the 
doctor. But are we not still more 
concerned with the second point of 
difference, which involves the safet 
of the patient? As we have said, 
men and women will go continually 
to women for medical advice in all 
those thousand contingencies and 
minor maladies out of which three- 
fourths of the mortal diseases of 
humanity arise. There is no use 
scolding, and saying they ought to 
go to the apothecary or the M.D. 
People will not do so, least of all 
will delicate women do so when it 
is possible to avoid it. The only 
question is, whether the advice 
which in any case they will get 
from a woman will be good advice 
or bad advice—advice founded on 
some scientific knowledge, or advice 
derived from the wildest empiri- 
cism and crassest ignorance. 

We have sometimes lamented 
that we have lacked the precaution 
of making memoranda of the won- 
derful remedies which have become 
known to us in the course of time, 
as applied by that class of domes- 
tic doctoresses of which we have 
spoken. They would have afforded 
a valuable storehouse of arguments 
to prove that, if ‘the little know- 
ledge’ of medicine (which we are 
told is all women could hope to ac- 
quire in a college) is ‘a dangerous 
thing, the utter absence of all 
knowledge whatever which they at 
present display, is a hundred times 
more perilous still. Well can we 
recal, for instance, in the home of 
our childhood, a certain admirable 
old cook who was the oracle in 
medical matters of the whole esta- 
blishment. Notwithstanding the 
constant visits of an excellent phy- 
sician, it was to her opinion that 
recourse was had on all emergen- 
cies ; and the results may be ima- 
gined when it is avowed that in her 
genius the culinary and therapeutic 
arts were so assimilated, that she 
invariably cooked her patients as 
well as their dinners, On one oc- 
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casion a groom having received an 
immense laceration and excoriation 
of the leg, was treated by having 
the wound rubbed with salt, and 
held before a hot fire ! 

At the opposite end of the social 
scale we can remember a lady of 
high degree and true Lady Bounti- 
ful disposition pressing on us, in 
succession, the merits of Morison’s 
pills, hydropathy, and brandy and 
salt; ‘and if none of them cure 
~~ attack, there is St. John 

ong’s remedy, which is guife in- 
fallible.’ It would not be easy to 
calculate how often such practi- 
tioners might incur the same chance 
as a grandmother of our own, who, 
asking an Irish labourer his name, 
received the foudroyante reply— 
‘Ah! and don’t you know me, 
my lady? And didn’t your lady- 
ship give the dose to my wife, and 
she died the next day t—long life to 
your ladyship I 

All this folly and quackery—nay, 
the use of quack medicines alto- 
gether—would bevastly diminished, 
if not stopped, by the training of a 
certain number of women as regu- 
lar physicians, and the instruction 
derived through them of females 
generally, in the rudiments of 
physiology and sanitary science. 
it is vain to calculate whether in- 
dividual lady physicians would be 
as successful as the ordinary ave- 
rage of male doctors. To argue 
about an untried capacity, @ priori, 
seems absurd ; and such experience 
as America has afforded us appears 
wholly favourable. But the point 
is, not whether women will make as 
good doctors as men, but how the 
whole female sex may be better 
taught in a matter of vital im- 

yortance, not only to themselves, 
ut to men whose health is modi- 
fied through life by their mother’s 
treatment in infancy. As the dif- 
fusion of physiological knowledge 
among women generally must un- 
questionably come from the in- 
struction of a few women specially 
educated, the exclusion of females 
from courses of medical study as- 
sumes the shape of a decree that 
the sex on whom the health of the 
community peculiarly depends, 
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shall for ever remain in ignorance 
of the laws by which that health is 
to be maintained. 

With the highest possible educa- 
tion for women in: ladies’ colleges, 
with University examinations and 
the medical profession opened to 
them, we have little doubt that a 
new life would enter into many, 
and the pursuit of knowledge be- 
come a real vocation, where it has 
been hitherto hardly more than an 
amusement. Many a field of learn- 
ing will yield unexpected flowers 
to a woman’s fresh research, and 
many a path of science grow firm 
and clear before the feet which will 
follow in the steps of Mrs. Somer- 
ville. Already women have made 
for themselves a place, and a large 
one, in the literature of our time ; 
and when their general instruction 
becomes deeper and higher, their 
works must become more and 
more valuable. Whether doctor- 


esses are to be permitted or not, 
may be a question ; but authoresses 
are already a guild, which, instead 
of opposition, has met kindliest 
welcome. [tis nowareal profession 


to women as to men, to be writers. 
Let any one read the list of books 
in a modern library, and judge how 
large a share of them were written 
by women. Mrs. Jameson, Mrs, 
Stowe, Miss Bronté, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Susan and Katherine 
Winkworth, Miss Martineau, Miss 
Bremer, George Sand, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Miss Procter, Miss Austen, 
Miss Strickland, Miss Pardoe, Miss 
Mulock, Mrs. Grey, Mrs. Gore, 
Mrs, Trollope, Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. 
Speir, Mrs. Gatty, Miss Blagden, 
Lady Georgiana Fullarton, Miss 
Marsh,and a dozen others. There is 
little need to talk of literature as 
a field for woman’s future work. 
She is ploughing it in all directions 
already. The one thing is to do it 
thoroughly, and let the plough go 
deep enough, with good thorough 
drainage to begin upon. Writing 
books ought never to be thought of 
slightly. In one sense, it is mo- 
rally a serious thing, a power of 
addressing many persons at once 
with somewhat more weight than 
m common speech, We cannot 
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without offence misuse such a 
power, and adorn vice, or sneer at 
virtue, or libel human nature as all 
low, and base, and selfish, We 
cannot without offence neglect to 
use such a power for a good end; 
and if to give pleasure be the object 
of our book, make it at least to the 
reader an ennobling and refining 

leasure. A book ought always to 

e the high water-mark of its author 
—his best thoughts, his clearest 
faith, his loftiest aspiration. No 
need to taunt him, and say he is 
not equal to his book. His book 
ought not to be merely the average 
of his daily ebb and flow, but his 
flood-line—his spring-tide, jetsam 
of shells and corallines, and all 
‘the treasures of the deep.’ 

And again, writing is an Art, 
and as an art it should be seri- 
ously pursued. ‘The true artist 
spirit which grudges no amount 
of preparatory study, no labour of 
final completion,—this belongs as 
much to the pen as to the pencil or 
the chisel. It is precisely this 
spirit which women have too often 
lacked, fondly imagining their 
quickness would do duty for pa- 
tience, and their tact cover the 
defect of study. If their work is 
(as we hope and believe) to be a 
real contribution to the happiness 
and welfare of mankind hereafter, 
the first lesson to be learned is this 
—conscientious preparatory study, 
conscientious veracity of expres- 
sion, conscientious labour after 
perfection of every*kind, ¢learness 
of thought, and symmetry of form. 
The time will come, we doubt not, 
when all this will be better under- 
stood. Writing a novel or a book 
of travels will not be supposed to 
come to a lady by nature, any more 
than teaching children to a reduced 
gentlewoman. Each art needs its 
special study and careful cultiva- 
tion; and the woman who means 
to pursue aright either literature or 
science,will consider it her business 
to prepare herself for so doing, at 
least as much as if she purposed to 
dance on the stage or make bonnets 
in a milliner’s shop. 

Then, we believe we shall find 
women able to carry forward the 
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common progress of the human 
race along the path of the True, 
as well as of the Beautiful and the 
Good ; nay, to give us those views 
of truth which are naturally the 
property of woman. For be it re- 
membered, as in optics we need 
two eyes to see the roundness and 
fulness of objects, so in philosophy 
we need to behold every great truth 
from two stand-points; and it is 
scarcely a fanciful analogy to say, 
that these stand-points are pro- 
vided for us by the different facul- 
ties and sentiments of men’s and 
women’s natures. In every ques- 
tion of philosophy there enters the 
intuitive and the experimental, the 
arguments @ priori and &@ posteriori. 
Tn every question of morals there 
is the side of justice and the side 
of love. In every question of re- 
ligion there is the idea of God as 
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the Father of the world—the care- 
ful Creator, yet severe and awful 
Judge ; and there is the idea of God 
as the Mother, whose tender mer- 
cies are over us:all, who is grieved 
by our sins as our mothers were 
grieved by them, and in whose infi- 
refuge, At 
the highest point all these views 
unite. Absolute Philosophy is both 
intuitive and experimental ; abso- 
lute Morality is both justice and 
love ; absolute Religion is the 
worship (at once full of awe 
and love) of the ‘Parent of Good, 
Almighty,’ who is both parents 
in One. But to reach these com- 
pleted views we need each side by 
turns to be presented to us; and 
this can hardly be better effected 
than by the alternate action of 
men’s and women’s minds on each 
other. 


LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. 


LAWRENCE. 
AUTUMa AL sunshine spread on Irish hills 


Imagination’s brightening mirror fills, 
Wherein a Horseman on a handsome grey 
Along the high road takes his easy way, 
Saluted low by every ragged hat, 

Saluting kindly every Teague and Pat 

Who plods the mud or jolts on lazy wheels, 

Or smokes his dudheen with an ass and creels 
(Pipe quick removed before obeisance made), 

Or checks, regardant, his potato spade ; 

‘Fine day,’ the young man says with friendly nod, 
‘Fine day, your honour—glory be to God!’ 

Then, too polite to stare, they talk their fill 

Of Minor Bloomfield (so they call him still, 
Though six-and-twenty now) come back of late 
From foreign countries to his own estate, 

And who in turn has no incurious eye 

For each, and all the world, in passing by ; 

The cornstacks seen through rusty sycamores, 
Pigs, tatter’d children, pools at cabin doors, 
Unshelter’d rocky hillsides, browsed by sheep, ° 
Summer's last flow’rs that nigh some brooklet creep, 
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Black flats of bog, stone-fences loose and rough, 
A thorn-branch in a gap thought gate enough, 
And all the wide and groveless landscape round, 
Moor, stubble, aftermath, or new-plough’d ground, 
Where with the crows white seagulls come te pick ; 
Or many a wasteful acre crowded thick 
With docken, coltsfoot, and the hoary weed 
Call’d fairy-horse, and tufted thistle-seed 
Which for the farm, against the farmer tells ; 
Or wrinkled hawthorns shading homestead wells, 
Or, saddest sight, some ruin’d cottage-wall, 
The rooftree cut, the rafters forced to fall 
From gables with domestic smoke embrown’d, 
Where Poverty at worst a shelter found, 
The scene, perhaps, of all its little life, 
Its humble joys, and unsuccessful strife. 
Th’ observant rider pass’d too many such ; 
‘Let them do more (he thought) who do so much, 
Nor, where they’ve kill’¢ a human dwelling-place, 
Unburied leave the skeleton’s disgrace.’ 
Though Irish, he was of the absentees, 
And unaccustomed yet to sights like these. 
At twelve years old his birthplace he had left, 
A child endow’d with much, of much bereft ; 
Return’d a boy—a lad—the third time now 
Returns, a man, with broad and serious brow. 
A younger son (the better lot at first), 
And by a Celtic peasant fondly nurst, 
Bloomfield is Irish born and English bred, 
Surviving heir of both his parents dead ; 
One who has studied, travell’d, lived, and thought, 
Is brave, and modest, as a young man ought; 
Calm—sympathetic; hasty—full of tact ; 
Poetic, but insisting much on fact ; 
A complex character and various mind, 
Where all, like some rich landscape, lies combined. 
From school to Ireland, Lawrence first return’d 
A patriot vow’d; his soul for Ireland burn’d. 
Oft did his schoolmates’ taunts in combat end, 
And high his plans with one Hibernian friend, 
Who long’d like him for manhood, to set free 
Their emerald Inisfail from sea to sea, 
With army, senate, all a nation’s life, 
Copartner in the great world’s glorious strife, 
Peer in all arts, gay rival in each race, 
Illustrious, firm, in her peculiar place. 
The glories and the griefs of Erin fill’d 
Heart and imagination. How he thrill’d 
To some fine harp-note of her antique fame, 
How, to her storied wounds, his cheek would flame! 
And hearing some great speaker, on a day, 
Whose urgent grasp held thousands under sway 
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While thus he thunder’d,—‘ Tis for slaves alone 

To live without a country of their own ! 

Alas for Ireland! she whose sons are born 

The wide earth’s pity and proud England’s scorn, 

England whose fraud and guilt have sunk us low. 

Speak, Irishmen, shall this be always so ?’ 

Judge how young Lawrence felt. ‘ Like a young fool,’ 

His guardian growl’d, and shipp’d him back to school. 
Not such was he at Cambridge; for he found 

Thought’s new horizons daily opening round, 

While History spread her pictures grave and vast; 

And living Britain startled him at last 

To recognise the large imperial tone, 

And all the grandeur of a well-built throne. 

O joy, a part in England’s pride to claim, 

To flush with triumph in her force and fame, 

See distant powers confess with wondering awe 

Her martial strength, her majesty of law, 

And every child of hers throughout the world 

Stand safe beneath her banner, broad unfurl’d ! 


A beardless Burke of college parliament 
The loyal Lawrence back to Ireland went, 
On visit to a rich relation’s house ; 
Where boldly to Sir Ulick he avows 
An alter’d mind, and sees with alter’d sight 
Reckless provincials, hating rule and right, 
Busy for mischief without aim or sense, 
Their politics mere factious turbulence, 
Drawn this and that way by the word or nod 
Of noisy rogues and stealthy men-of-God ; 
And checks them with a small ideal band 
Who, brothers, round the British Ensign stand, 
To face rebellion, Papistry, and crime, 
With staunchness proved in many a perilous time. 
At twenty-one, his too a place shall hold 
With names ancestral in the Lodge enroll’d; 
Or thus at least resolved the young man, eager-soul’d. 


I then knew Lawrence first, and could desery 
Keen intellect and generous sympathy 
In every look; life’s fountain fresh and bright 
In him, for one man, freely sprang to light. 
Full was his nostril, sensitive his mouth, 
His candid brow capacious of the truth ; 
Eyes, good Hibernian, warmest of all grays, 
Fervent and clear, or veil’d in thoughtful haze ; 
Locks loosely curling, ’twixt a black and brown ; 
His lips and chin, though but in boyhood’s down, 
Were sculptured boldly, to confirm the face ; 
A slender figure swayed with careless grace 
To every impulse, every varying mood, 
Nothing in him was formal, nothing rude. 
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The first five minutes rank’d him as a friend, 

He still was new and rare at five years’ end. 
Gowns, books, degrees, will leave a fool a fool, 

But wit is best when wit has gone to school. 

In busy leisure ’mid these cloisters gray, 

This young man communed many a happy day 

With thoughts perennial of the mighty dead, 

To which his soul, how often, whilst he read, 

Sprang up with greeting; nor, in prose or rhyme, 

Fail’d he to mark the Spirit of the Time; 

Then wander’d forth, saw Germany and Greece, 

France, fairer Italy, with large increase 

For that eternal storehouse in the mind; 

Saw, too, earth’s younger half, whose western wind 

Would bear across the sea, if wind could bear, 

To Ireland many a wish and filial pray’r. 

And now he treads again the shamrock shore, 

Of age, and half a fruitful decade more ; 

By books, by travel, and by life matured, 

With words less ready, insight more assured, 

A student still, of all beneath the sun, 

And wishing good to each, and wrong to none. 
His life, the first great impulse falling slack, 

Has now begun to feel or fear a lack, 

Unknown, undreamt-of hitherto, a void, 

A need in truth for work; to rise employ’d 

Each morning light on some progressive toil, 

Itself not all inadequate, the foil 

And clasp for ruby, pearl, and diamond hours, 

Or say, the root and stem for life’s best flow’rs. 

Public ambitions are not to his mind, 

His nature’s proper work seems hard to find, 

Grown sick of London’s huge and flimsy maze, 

Polite, luxurious, ineffectual days. 

But no such turn suspect his English friends ; 

This morning, gay Tom Stanley’s letter ends— 

‘Your Blessed Island I have also seen, 

And much among the savage natives been, 

And semi-savage—that is, high and low ; 

Not unamusing for a month or so; 

But fancy living in the place !—take care 

And don’t get shot, old fellow, whilst you’re there.’ 

So Stanley. Meanwhile, fain are other some 

To keep the youth in Ireland, now he’s come. 
Greatly his friends and relatives desire 

To colour staring blue the rich young Squire, 

With vivid streaks of orange, to describe 

A noble chieftain of their loyal tribe, 

That in such war-paint he may lead their van 

To fight the county with a fierce Green Man. 

Alas! they find this Bloomfield less and more 

Than lived in their philosophy before ; 
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Direct and frank in motive, plan, and deed, 
Cautious and mild in theory and creed, 

There friendly, here reserved, but not by rule, 
Like those who send their cordial smile to school ; 
Cold upon interests where the rest grow hot, 
Intent, where they have never given a thought; 
Too apt to lightly leap ‘ the usual course,’ 

Turn, look about,—he may perhaps do worse ; 
He visits Phelim’s farm, and Pat’s, and Mike’s, 
And questions Pigot more than Pigot likes ; 
Each tenant’s history fain would understand, 
Examines every corner of his land, 

Day after day has freely seen and heard, 

But of his general thought avows no word ; 
Perhaps, in secret, striving to arrange 
Experiences so multiform and strange. 

Thus much of Lawrence Bloomfield, on his way 
From Croghan Lodge, this bright autumnal day, 
Quickly, by turns, and slowly, man and beast, 
To where Sir Ulick Harvey spreads the feast. 
Twice, a well-arm’d police patrol he met, 

Duly, to guard the dinner-party, set. 

Beyond the dirty town an Irish mile, 

Thick laurels round Sir Ulick’s gateway smile ; 
A mai!’d arm cut on either pillar-stone 

Defends the Harvey motto, doubly shown, 

Meis, ut placet, utens ; gravel-spread, 

And dusk with boughs that whisper overhead, 

A private drive at every turn displays 

The vista’d park where silky cattle graze, 
Through clumps of flow’rs and greensward sweeping wide 
Unfolds the heavy mansion’s front of pride, 

And whirls, if such felicity be yours, 

Your chariot to the hospitable doors, 

Where men of soft address and portly frame, 

As if in rainbows clad, announce your name. 
Lisnamoy House can see far summits rise 

In azure bloom, or cold on misty skies, 

Above the broad plantation set to screen 

Those dismal wastes of bog that stretch between ; 
North lies the Village, showing but a spire, 

As humbly conscious of the haughty Squire, 
Whose Lady visits but the Rector’s wife, 

Each meaner building crouchant for its life. 
Thick stand the woods, though change is on the trees, 
Their first light losses borne on every breeze, 
And shut from view a thousand vulgar fields, 
Whose foison great Sir Ulick’s grandeur yields, 
With many a roof of thatch, where daily toil 
Extorts the bread of man from earth’s dull soil. 

‘This must be: and if Toil receive his share, 
Nor Gather’d Power be selfish and unfair, 
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Toil will not grudge Inheritance or Gain, 

The part which these in manly mood sustain. 
Toil, Poverty, are tolerable things,— 

Injustice every human spirit wrings ; 

Thence flows the bitter stream of discontent, 
For him that earns a wage or pays a rent, 

As through the patriot’s pulses, who must feel 
His country’s wounds enkindle fiery zeal.’ 
Thus meditated Bloomfield, while his horse 
Turn’d to familiar stableyard his course. 

‘A kind just man would make the poor his friends, 
And use his riches for no private ends ; 

Till rich and poor, harmoniously conjoint, 
Form’d alto, basso, in a counterpoint. 

But could he so in this distracted isle ? 
Traditionary wrongs each heart defile, 
Received, inflicted, rankling, and renew’d ; 

All passions shout the cries of ancient feud ; 
God’s worship is the pledge of endless hate : 
Who, linking class with class, these venoms can abate ? 
How, once I quit the glorious world of dreams, 
Begin, where all a vile confusion seems ? 
Perchance these Irish Captains, view’d aright, 
Sustain as best they may an ugly fight. 

‘So let them. I'll interrogate the Sphinx, 
And Him who sleeps at Phil, for the links 
Of past and future; and behold the while 
Great dawns and sunsets mirror’d in the Nile.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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ADRIAN. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Often events by chance unexpectedly come to pass when we have ceased to 


wish or hope for them.—TgRENcE. 


Some there be that shadows kiss ; 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss. —SHAKSPEARE. 


HE marriage was rather hurried 

on after everybody's consent 
and approval had been thus cor- 
dially given. It was already late 
in the season, and Lord Medway 
was by no means inclined to let 
so unimportant a circumstance in- 
terfere with his grouse shooting. 
So, during the month or six weeks 
claimed by lawyers and dress- 
makers, his lordship took himself 
off to Cowes; and Laura did a 
pretty little bit of self-sacrifice 
very cheap, by giving up her yacht- 
ing, the miseries of which—for she 
sutiered intensely from sea-sickness 
—she was in the habit of enduring 
yearly with a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. So ‘darling Med- 
way was suffered to go to Cowes 
alone, and she remained in London 
in order to superintend the trous- 
seau, and preside over the arrange- 
ments generally, Presents, congra- 
tulations, and profuse orders to 
mnilliners and dress-makers gave 
her a kind of occupation for which 
she was eminently fitted ; and the 
marriage preparations were con- 
ducted with an ardour of devotion 
which would not have been mis- 
placed if the whole future happi- 
ness of the bride had depended on 
the richness of her silks and the 
fineness of her embroideries. 

But how fared it meanwhile 
with those prospects of happiness ? 
Not so well asmight be. Catherine 
was anything rather than a senti- 
mental young lady, but she was 
deeply in love, with the whole 
force of a true and loving woman's 
heart. She had never frittered 
away her feelings in transient 
fancies or unmeaning flirtations, 
Adrian L’Estrange was the only 
man in the world for whom she 
had ever experienced even a pass- 


ing preference, and to him she had 
given her whole wealth of affec- 
tion. She knew that it was not 
so with him, and she could not 
help feeling that there was a great, 
to her it appeared a humiliating, 
difference between the love which 
filled her whole being for him, and 
that which an unerring instinct 
told her he entertained for her. 

There was but too much of truth 
in her misgivings. From the mo- 
ment in which Adrian had been 
led to speak to her of love, the 
image of Lilian revived in his 
memory, haunting him by day and 
night like an accusing spirit. 
Vainly did he bring all the most 
potent exorcisms he could com- 
mand to conjure the pale phantom; 
vainly did he teach his mind to 
dwell on the thought of Catherine, 
her beauty and her love. While 
in her society, he could forget the 
haunting memories that tortured 
him in the sweet and subtle in- 
fluence she exercised over his feel- 
ings; but no sooner did he find 
himself alone, than memoryavenged 
herself for hertemporary defeat, and 
overwhelmed him with thoughts of 
Lilian. 

In this respect he must have 
been very unlike the generality of 
men, and it might be well if there 
were more like him. How many 
in his position, the object of 
tenderest affection to a loving and 
beautiful woman, and on the eve 
of marriage with her, would in- 
dulge at all in the inconvenient 
exercise of retrospection ; orif they 
did so, would not see some.sweet 
sorrowful face rise up before their 
mind’s eye, which was not that of 
the lady of their vows? Do you 
think we could find many such 
happy, heart-whole bridegrooms, if 
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we searched diligently from the 
rising to the setting of the sun? 
Well fur them if the poor, almost 
forgotten face is not reproachful as 
well as sad in its expression ; well 
also, if the vision comes alone, and 
does not form one of a sorrowful 
procession, like that which stirred 
the conscience of the spirit-haunted 
Richard to frenzy on the eve of 
Bosworth, with the ominous chant, 


Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow. 


So perhaps Adrian L’Estrange 
was more to be pitied and less to 
be blamed than many who carry a 
brave front to the worid, and let 
the waters of Lethe obliterate the 
little trembling footmarks on their 
heart’s past history. The worst of 
it to him was, that he had put so 
much of earnestness into his first 
hapless love, that he had but a 
pittance left wherewith to recom- 
pense the full, pure, beautiful affec- 
tion that Catherine bestowed upon 
him so freely. Most men would 
have considered this amply suffi- 
cient, and would have taken her, 
her beauty, her fortune, and her 
love, as the just tribute to their 
own transcendent merits. But poor 
Adrian, with all his faults, was of 
a different stamp from these. He 
could not quietly take all that 
Catherine had to give him, and 
feel that she was well repaid by 
the empty shell of a heart which 
had poured out all its fulness for 
another, And thus the hours they 
passed together as affianced lovers 
were not so brightly happy as they 
ought to have been. He often felt 
self-reproachful and ill at ease, 
sometimes absent and cold, and 
Catherine’s instinct warned her of 
this ; so that both felt wretched at 
times, while carefully feigning hap- 
piness and contentment to each 
other. A bad beginning. 

_ But still the marriage prepara- 
tions went on as though all were 
as bright and orderly in the heart 
of the bride as in her outward 
adornments. Only one untoward 
incident occurred. The wedding- 
veil was sent home one evening 
while Adrian was present, and 
being called on by Lady Medway, 
whose gift it was, to admire it, he 
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declared that he was utterly igno- 
rant of such matters in the abstract, 
and threw it over Catherine’s head, 
where it certainly showed to great 
advantage, half concealing and 
half heightening the beauty of the 
soft complexion and lovely eyes it 
covered, But Lady Medway’s super- 
stitious feelings took fright at this 
very irregular proceeding. 

‘Good heavens, Adrian! what 
are you doing? Take it off this 
instant. Don’t you know that 
nothing is so unlucky as for a 
bride to put on her wedding-veil 
before the day? And for you, of 
all people, to put it on her !’ 

Catherine, laughing, tried to 
disengage herself from the deli- 
cate folds ; and Adrian, convinced 
by the number of notes of admira- 
tion which Lady Medway contrived 
to express in the horror-stricken 
tone of her voice that he must 
have done something very prepos- 
terous, did his best to help her. 
Between them, they managed to 
entangle the lace in Adrian’s 
watch-chain; and as he moved 
away, leaving the veil in Cathe- 
rine’s hand, it tore,—a long, long 
rent, not to be repaired without 
leaving visible marks of the mis- 
chief. 

Laura screamed and hid her 
eyes, and even Catherine turned 
rather pale. Following so imme- 
diately on what had been said, it 
was not a pleasant circumstance ; 
but they laughed it off, and Lady 
Medway made quite a heroic effort 
to receive Adrian’s apologies with 
a good grace, 

Superstitions — the old world- 
believed follies which we imbibe 
somehow in our childhood, and 
never forget, while so much that it 
would be useful and beneficial to 
remember is forgotten—are some- 
times sources of great discomfort ; 
and Catherine often dwelt on this 
trifle of evil omen in after days. 

It wanted but'a week of the day 
fixed for the marriage, when an- 
other annoying circumstance oc- 
curred, Catherine’s maid fell ill, 
and it was evident at once that she 
would be quite unable to attend 
her mistress on her wedding-tour. 

Laura was in despair; a very . 
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little sufficed, on her own showing, 
to reduce her to this state of 
mind. 

‘My poor darling,’ she said to 
Catherine, ‘what will youdo? You 
know that you should have Anas- 
tasie, and be a million times wel- 
come to her, but what showd I 
do in the Highlands without some- 
body who knows my ways?’ 

‘Don’t think of it,’ answered 
Catherine. ‘ Mrs. Harrison, I know, 
was anxious to recommend some- 
body to me, for she asked poor 
Stephens the other day if she was 
to remain ornot, I will go to her, 
for I would take her recommenda- 
tion as readily as any one’s.’ 

Mrs. Harrison, par parentheses, 
was formerly housekeeper to Cathe- 
rine’s mother, and was now settled 
in London, in business as a dress- 
maker, and extensively employed 
on the trousseau. 

The result of Catherine’s inquiry 
was that ‘the young person,’ as 
Mrs. Harrison called her, was de- 
sired to come to Grosvenor-square 
on the following day; and a pale 
young woman, dressed in deep 
mourning, came at the appointed 
time. 

She had a little dog with her, 
which composed itself on the door- 
mat in the hall with a quiet, self- 
possessed air, which disarmed all 
objections on the part of the porter, 
who was about to suggest that it 
should remain outside. The young 
woman assured him that it would 
not move till her return. 

She had not left it for more than 
a few minutes, when Adrian called 
at the door to leave a note for 
Catherine. At the first sound of 
his voice, the little creature jumped 
up, and rushing between the legs 
of the startled porter, frisked round 
Adrian, with barks, and cries, and 
tail-waggings, and every demon- 
stration of excessive joy that a 
little dog can make. 

‘Why, Fanny, poor Fanny!’ ex- 
claimed Adrian; ‘where on earth 
have you come from ? 

‘A young person left the dog in 
the hall, sir, when she went up- 
stairs to see Miss Vernon.’ 

Adrian pushed past the man and 
rushed upstairs. In the drawing- 
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room he found Lady Medway 
alone; the folding doors were 
closed, 

‘Where is Catherine? he in- 

uired, abruptly, taking no heed of 
a outstretched hand. 

‘In my sitting-room, with a girl 
who is come to be hired instead of 
Stephens ; but what is the matter, 
Adrian? has anything happened ? 

‘Lady Medway, I must see that 
girl, Do, for mercy’s sake, make 
some excuse and call her here, [ 
must see her directly.’ 

‘Why, what 7s the matter ? 

‘The matter only is, that unless 
you can contrive that I should see 
the—the person who is with Cathe- 
rine at once, I must go to her, and 

yerhaps there may be a scene, 

ady Medway, for pity’s sake, make 
some excuse to get her away from 
Catherine.’ 

Laura, puzzled, and half offended, 
was yet so impressed by Adrian’s 
manner, as to feel compelled to 
obey his wishes; but just as she 
was moving towards the door, it 
partly opened, and the face of a 
young girl appeared. 

Adrian L’Estrange started up 
with a suppressed exclamation, and 
rushed out of the room and out of 
the house. 

Before Lady Medway had by any 
means recovered from her extreme 
astonishment, Catherine came in, 
full of interest about the young 
woman who had just left her. 

‘I wish you had seen her, Laura; 
she is such a nice creature, quiet 
and ladylike, and so pretty. She 
is an orphan, obliged to earn her 
living, but she has evidently been 
brought up like a lady, and is one. 
She told me that Harrison knows 
all about her; but she appeared 
very unwilling to speak of herseif, 
and as Harrison recommends her 
so warmly, I may safely engage her 
without further inquiry ; don’t you 
think so? 

Laura had been composing her 
countenance, and endeavouring to 
look unconcerned while Catherine 
spoke, and now said carelessly, 

‘I think I had a glimpse of her ; 
did she not come to the folding 
door ? 

‘Yes ; she mistook the way out, 
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and came into the other room in- 
stead of going down the passage ; 
is she not pretty ? 

‘J didn’t notice her much, dearest. 
Have you positively engaged her? 

‘She is to call again to-morrow ; 
she wished me to see Harrison be- 
fore I decided, but I am more than 
satisfied with her, and think I have 
been very lucky.’ 

Catherine would have been sur- 
prised had she caught the pitying, 
sorrowful look which Lady Med- 
way gave her as she spoke; but 
she made no other reply, and con- 
tented herself with an inward reso- 
lution to see Harrison without loss 
of time, and arrive somehow or 
other at the truth concerning the 
‘young person,’ and her connexion 
with Adrian L’Estrange. 

Meanwhile, Adrian had dashed 
downstairs, and stationed himself 
at the corner of the square, eagerly 
watching Lord Medway’s house. 
In a few minutes the door opened, 
and the little dog ran down the 
steps, followed by a slight figure in 
black, Adrian let her walk on for 
a few paces, and then followed her 
till they were out of sight of the 
house. 

She stopped for a moment at a 
crossing, and he came quietly up 
behind her. 

‘Rachel,’ he said, in a low voice. 

Rachel Denborough turned round, 
and with difficulty repressed a 
scream. She trembled from head to 
foot, and could scarcely articulate. 

‘I never thought to see you 
again, she murmured; ‘and it is 
too late now. Let me go my way, 
Adrian; it must be far enough 
from yours for ever.’ 

Adrian’s only answer was to take 
her hand, and place it on his arm. 

‘Do not think that I am going 
to lose sight of you, Rachel. God 
knows how long and earnestly I 
have sought you; and now we 
must not part till you have told 
me all.’ 

Perceiving that the poor girl was 
overwhelmed with agitation, and 
scarcely able to speak or stand, 
Adrian hailed a passing cab, and 

lacing her in it, seated himself by 

er side. 

‘Where to, please ? 
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‘Oh, anywhere. Shoreditch.’ 

‘Vell,’ soliloquised the cabman, 
as he resumed his place on the box, 
‘if I vos dispodged to go anyvheres 
with a young woman by way of a 
lark, I wouldn’t choose the “ Eastern 
Counties” by no manner of means,’ 

Rachel sank back in the corner 
and sobbed piteously. 

‘One word, for mercy’s sake,’ 
said Adrian. ‘Rachel, do not keep 
me in this torturing suspense. 
Where is Lilian ? 

‘ Lost —dead—oh, worse than 
dead! Lily, my Lily ! 

Adrian seized the poor girl’s 
hands in a grasp of which he knew 
not the strength. 

‘Rachel, you must compose your- 
self and speak to me at once. What 
do you mean by those terrible 
words ? 

Rachel sat up and released her 
hands. Then a looked fixedly at 
him for a moment. 

‘Lily is mad! she said, in a 
harsh, unnatural voice. 

‘Mad! oh, my God!—and your 
father? 

‘He is dead—he poisoned him- 
self, after he and the other between 
them had driven Lily mad. And 
now I have nothing more to tell 
you. Let me go,’ Rachel spoke 
these words with a stony indiffe- 
rence. 

Adrian looked at his poor com- 
panion, almost hoping that hers 
was the brain which had given 
way; it seemed too dreadful to 
hear such words uttered in that 
cold, passionless tone, But there 
was nothing like insanity in the 
fixed gaze that met his. An un- 
utterable sadness, a despairing 
melancholy sat on her pale features, 
but their stony calm was only the 
result of a strong effort at self- 
command, There was no alterna- 
native for her between a stoic 
affectation of indifference to her 
sorrows, and the wild self-abandon- 
ment of utter misery ; but it was 
too evident that she had merely 
stated the truth. A pang of agony 
shot through Adrian’s heart. 

‘Rachel, dear Rachel, have pity 
on me, and tell me all. What has 
happened ? how are you reduced to 
this forlorn condition? my poor 
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Rachel, how you must have suf- 
fered ! 

‘Suffered! oh God! how much 
indeed! and you have been the 
cause of all! Had it not been for 
your forgetfulness, your cruel 
trifling, your barbarous silence— 
Let me go, Adrian L’Estrange, I 
cannot breathe while I am near you.’ 

She tried to unfasten the door 
of the cab with her nervous, shaking 
hands, Adrian laid his upon them 
gently. 

‘Rachel, you must listen to me. 
Some baneful influence has been 
exerted to separate us; I have 
never forgotten you or Lily. [ 
wrote often, urgently, imploringly, 
to you both, and never obtained a 
single word from either. After my 
father recovered from a severe 
accident which befel him on the 
very day of my return to England, 
I went to Alainville and did all I 
could to trace you out. Madame 
Bontemps told me enough to show 
me that we were the victims of 
some clever conspiracy, and with 
the slight clue she was able to 
afford, | sought you in Paris—too 
late, Rachel, only a few days too 
late! Lilian, I found, had been 
given by a vain form of marriage, 
to some one calling himself also 
Dubois.’ 

‘You know who he is, of course? 
interrupted Rachel; ‘you know 
him well—are you really ignorant 
of his dealings with us? 

‘On my life, I neither know who 
he is, nor have I the slightest clue 
to the mystery that has surrounded 
you ever since we parted. Do you 
really think me such a cold-hearted 
villain, Rachel? What can I say 
to make you believe me? 

*T will believe you,’ Rachel an- 
swered, touched by the profound 
earnestness with which he spoke ; 
‘though I have indeed had cause 
to say that all men are liars, I 
will try to believe that you are 
true. If anything could give me 
comfort in this werld, it would be 
to know that you were not delibe- 
rately false to Lily—it would 
almost take the stain of blood 
from my soul, guilty as I have ever 
felt of allowing your intimacy 
with her.’ 


‘ Believe it, then, fully and freely, 
I swear to you that my dearest 
hopes of happiness were centred in 
her, and when she seemed lost to 
me for ever, I mourned for her as 
for my most precious treasure. But 
tell me, I beseech you, what has 
happened to her, and who is the 
villain who must account to me 
for the ruin of the happiness of us 
both ? 

‘ A villain, indeed ; but is it pos- 
sible that you do not know it was 
Darcy Pierrepont 

‘Darcy Pierrepont!’ exclaimed 
Adrian, in amazement. ‘I did not 
even know that he was aware of 
your existence. I never heard him 
utter your name.’ 

‘He has been our evil genius,’ 
said Rachel, bitterly. ‘I firmly 
believe that it was he who first led 
my unhappy father to embark in 
those wild speculations which 
ended in his ruin and disgrace. 
For some years I know he pro- 
fited immensely by their success; 
and when at last the bubble burst, 
and a large sum of money belong- 
ing to him went with the rest, he 
turned upon my poor father, and 
persecuted him with relentless 
cruelty. And, to crown all, he 
broke Lily’s heart, and drove her 
mad!’ 

Adrian L’Estrange clenched his 
hands. ‘Tell me how! he mut- 
tered, 

‘It is a long story. To make 
you understand it all, I must go 
back —far back, into the happy 
vast, which now seems to me a 

nd of dreams. But I should like 
you to know all; for I begin to 
believe, Adrian, that I have done 
you great wrong in my thoughts, 
and it will be some atonement if | 
can now make all clear to you, 
though it is too late. When we 
were rich, and prosperous, and 
happy, as we were for the first 
twenty years of my life, we lived 
in alarge country placein shire, 
and entered into all the gaiety of 
the neighbourhood. We had gene- 
rally a house-full of guests, and 
especially in the shooting season, 
and at Christmas-time. ‘The year 
that Lily was seventeen, I was en- 
gaged to be married to one whom 
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[ loved very dearly ; and though I 
always tried to act the part of a 
mother by my darling sister—we 
lost our own mother when we 
were both children—I fear, I fear, 
my thoughts were too much given 
to him, and I was not watchful 
enough over her, the sweet, inno- 
cent child, just entering on her 
woman’s life. Darcy Pierrepont 
was staying with us then; he was 
often in the house for weeks ata 
time, and I always thought he 
looked on Lily as a child; for he 
appeared to treat her as he had 
always done, He was very fond 
of her, and admired her, as who 
would not? but the thought of 
anything else never entered my 
mind. One day, while I was dress- 
ing for dinner, Lily came flying 
into my room, with her cheeks in 
a flame, and throwing herself into 
my arms, burst into a passion of 
tears. By dint of soothing and 
petting her, I got her to speak at 
last. Mr. Pierrepont had been 
very rude, very insolent to her, 
she said; he came into our little 
morning room, where I had left 
her not long before, and after a 
few absurd speeches, told her he 
wanted her to be his wife. She 
laughed, and said, “a woman might 
not marry her grandfather,” think- 
ing it was only a bad joke; but he 
got very angry, called her a pro- 
voking little cat, and as she got 
up to leave the room, he put his 
arm round her waist and held her 
fast. Then she got angry too, and 
flung from him, and told him to 
remember that cats could scratch. 
He followed her, saying he liked 
her better than ever when she was 
in a passion, and that whatever she 
might-say or do, she should be his 
wife some day or other. Andthen 
—oh how Lily sobbed as she told 
me!—he threw his arm round her 
again, and kissed her a dozen times 
before she could release herself. 
She flew upstairs to me as soon as 
she got away from him ; and when 
she had told me all, I had a world 
of trouble to soothe and pacify her. 
She refused to go down to dinner, 
and declared that she would never 
leave her room till Mr. Pierrepont 
was out of the house. At last, I 
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was obliged to speak to my father. 
He astonished me by the light way 
in which he treated the whole 
thing, laughed at Lily, and called 
her a little vixen, and said that 
most girls would jump at sucha 
husband as Pierrepont. However, 
by his representations the man 
was persuaded to apologize to Lily 
for his behaviour. I shall never 
forget how lovely the darling was 
as she stood, quite pale and still, 
to listen to his words, or the wither- 
ing scorn of the look she cast on 
him as he ceased. He looked at 
her, too, for a moment, and then 
turned away, andI saw him set his 
teeth and clench his hands as he 
did so. I believe that he then 
swore in his evil heart to be re- 
venged on the innocent child who 
had humbled him ; and piously has 
he kept the vow ! 

‘It was not long after this that 
the storm burst which ruined all 
our lives, was so bewildered 
with my own share of the misery, 
that I can tell you little about it. 
I believe it was by Mr. Pierrepont’s 
assistance that we got away to 
France, with a passport in the name 
of Dubois. We wandered about 
for some time in small towns and 
villages, and at last settled in the 
chateau de Belleforét. 

‘There, our life, though mono- 
tonous and dreary, might have been 


.endurable, but for the habit of 


drinking which grew on my poor 
unhappy father, and increased to a 
fearful height. It makes me shud- 
der even now, though I have since 
gone through so much that was 
worse, to remember the scenes I 
have had there with him. I always 
sent Lily away, and pretended we 
had business to attend to; but I 
dared not leave him alone in his 
furious fits. I need not recal 
their horrors. He is gone now 
where all his temptation and misery 
is known, as well as his faults, and 
may God be merciful to him and 
all of us! I should not have 
alluded to the subject, except that 
this fatal habit of drink had much 
to do, I am sure, with all our after 
misery, and led to his terrible 
death.’ 

‘Tell me all, dear Rachel ; let it 
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be some comfort to you to speak of 
your sufferings to a brother. Every 
word you say goes to my heart,’ 
said Adrian. 

‘It is a comfort to me,’ answered 
the poor girl, turning her sad eyes 
to his face of sympathy; ‘I feel 
that now I have begun to speak of 
what has never passed my lips be- 
fore, some of the heavy weight is 
lifted off my heart. Well, after we 
had been some months at Belle- 
forét, I saw one day in the news- 
paper, that—that he whose wife I 
ought to have been long before 
then, had married another woman. 
I did not know till that moment 
that I had had any hope left in my 
heart that he would be true to me 
in spite of all; but I felt it then, 
by the intolerable agony it gave 
me when it was crushed at once, 
and for ever. I was ill for a time, 
and oh that it had been God’s will 
to give me rest ! 

* However, I lived through that, 
as through other trials; and for 
Lily’s sake, I tried to be cheerful. 
Then we met you—oh, Adrian, you 
know that we never sought you— 
you know that I tried to preserve 
my precious sister from the misery 
that had wrecked my own life! 
You sought us—you would not be 
repulsed—you won that dear trea- 
sure, and——’ 

‘And God is my witness that I 
would have guarded it with my 
life!’ groaned Adrian. 

‘May be—but what could we 
think, when you left us ostensibly 
to ask your father’s consent to 
your marriage with Lily, and days 
grew into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and after your first letter, 
written the day of your arrival in 
England, not one single word ever 
reached us from you? 

‘It must have been his doing, 
the villain! My father must have 


betrayed my confidence, though I . 


cannot and will not believe that 
he had anything to do with the 
base advantage that must have been 
taken of it. Pierrepont left his 
own house, where my father was 
carried after his accident, on the 
very day after my return to Eng- 
land, and was absent for months, I 
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know not how long. He must haye 
intercepted our letters.’ 

‘Most probably ; and indeed it 
seems the only way to account for 
your never hearing either from 
Lily or me. She wrote to you three 
times —poor darling, it was her 
only pleasure—before we began to 
think it strange that no letter came 
from you. Then by my advice she 
waited—three long, weary, miser- 
able weeks! At last Lily’s pride 
broke down. She said she knew 
= must be ill, that some accident 
iad befallen you, and she must and 
would write again. We waited— 
oh, how anxiously !—for an answer 
to this letter; and the very day that 
we thought one might come, we 
were sitting together in the twi- 
light, while my father was asleep 
at the farther end of the room, 
when Lisette came in and said a 
gentleman was at the door askin 
for Monsieur Dubois. Lily starte 
up, flushing all over. 

*“Oh, Lisette, is it—— 7?” she 
said ; but Lisette shook her head, 

*“ Quite another, mademoiselle; a 
fine man, with a grand presence, 
but much older than Monsieur 
L’Etranger.” 

*“Oh, Rachel, perhaps it is his 
father,” Lily whispered, growing 
red and pale by turns; but at that 
moment the stranger, tired of wait- 
ing, walked in. It was Darcy 
Pierrepont. Lily hid her face, and 
burst into bitter tears of disap- 
pointment. The sound of his en- 
trance roused my father, who stood 
staring at him in silence, shaking 
in every limb, while I thought 
only of my poor sister, and knelt 
age her to soothe and comfort 

er. 

*“ Upon my word, this is a cheer- 
ful reception,’ he said, coolly, as if 
he had been an invited guest. 
“Here have I come to the end of 
the world to see you, Denborough, 
in this vile weather, and neither 
you nor the young ladies give me 
a word of welcome.” 

*“T must know your errand be- 
fore I can welcome you,” said my 
father, without moving. 

‘“My errand is soon told,” he 
answered, “TI learned by accident 
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that you were living here; and 
being in Paris, without any par- 
ticular occupation, I determined to 
pay you a visit unannounced, as I 
used to doin the old times, I fan- 
cied you might not be inclined to 
receive company ; but an old friend 
can never be out of place, I hope, 
and I have made arrangements to 
stay here for a few days at least.” 

*“ We live very simply,” I said, 
as my father made no effort to 
speak. “We are not in any way 
prepared to receive guests.” 

**“ Oh, I shall be easily satisfied ; 
you can put me anywhere, and in 
a civilized country one can never 
starve. So I dare say we shall do 
very well, and you need have 
no housekeeping anxieties, Miss 
Rachel.” He drew an arm-chair to 
the fire, and seated himself oppo- 
site to Lily. She rose at once, and 
left the room. 

‘“ What, has she not forgiven me 
yet?” he said, laughing. “ What a 
rancorous little witch it is.” 

‘In this way Mr. Pierrepont 
established himself in spite of us 
as a member of our family. I soon 
discovered that he had some new 
and powerful hold over my father ; 
whether it was only that having 
discovered his retreat, a word from 
him might betray the secret at any 
time, or whether there was some 
darker, stronger agency at work, I 
knew not; but from the time of 
his coming all went worse than 
ever, My father and Mr. Pierre- 
pont held long secret conversa- 
tions, from which the latter used 
to come out triumphant, full of 
spirits, and laughing silently to 
himself; while my poor unhappy 
father remained in his own room, 
moaning and shivering till the 
dreadful brandy began to do its 
work; and the night ended, as they 
almost all did now, in his being 
conveyed helpless and insensible 
to bed, 

‘Mr. Pierrepont established some 
sort of claim on our forbearance, at 
least, by the assistance he rendered 
me in these trying scenes, though 
his presence added to their fre- 
quency and violence. My father 
held him in such dread, that I was 
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spared all personal exertion ; and 
he possessed enough gentlemanly 
feeling to avoid the subject when 
we were together at other times. 
He talked to Lily and me of books, 
of what was going on in the world, 
and of the news contained in his 
letters, of which he used to receive 
a number, all addressed to ‘“ Mon- 
sieur Dubois, jeune.” He told my 
father that this precaution had 
been taken to prevent any one from 
discovering where he was ; and by 
degrees we grew almost accustomed 
to his presence, and our outward 
life was no worse than before. 

‘One day, when the post had 
brought him several letters, he ex- 
claimed, while reading one of them, 

*“ Ah, this is good news indeed,’ 
in a tone that plainly said he 
wished to be asked what it was, 
So I said, 

‘“What is your good news? 
Anything that interests us ?” 

*“T think not; it is the mar- 
riage of a pretty niece of mine, 
but I think you know nothing of 
her. She is to marry Adrian 
L’Estrange, the son of my old 
friend the General.” 

‘In an agony I looked at Lilian. 
She was sitting upright, with a 
ve like marble, staring wildly at 
Lim. 


‘“Say that again!” she ex- 
claimed, in a loud, unnatural 


voice. 

‘“ Why, what is it to you, lady 
fair?” he inquired, with an air of 
surprise. “ Adrian L’Estrange, the 
son of an old friend of mine, is 
going to marry my pretty niece, 
Catherine——” 

‘Here Lily gave a wild, ringing 
cry, like a wounded animal, and 
fell back in her chair in violent 
hysterics. Lisette and I carried 
her to her room, and by degrees 
she became calmer. But oh, her 
despair! Poor darling, I could 
only weep and pray for her, for I 
well knew the wound was beyond 
my powers of healing.’ 

‘he cursed villain !” murmured 
Adrian. 

‘Ido not know what version of 
the story Darcy Pierrepont heard 
from my father, Rachel resumed, 
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hurriedly, ‘for he never again 
alluded to the subject. But Lily 
was changed from that hour. A 
wild recklessness came over her, 
totally unlike her usual gentle 
timidity. She no longer repelled 
the smallest attempt at civility 
offered her by Darcy Pierrepont ; 
and though she frequently an- 
swered him with bitter, stinging 
sarcasms, she did not seek to avoid 
his conversation or his compli- 
ments, but gave him back a light 
kind of careless badinage, which 
made me terribly anxious. I saw 
she was desperate, and feared that 


Adrian. 
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she might commit herself by some 
rash word, and seal her own misery 
for ever. Mr. Pierrepont also en- 
tirely changed his tone. He as- 
sumed a manner of earnest devotion 
towards Lily, and I saw that he 
was using all the art of which he 
was a master to fascinate and entrap 
her. In her present reckless meal 
I dared not think how successful 
he might be; and feeling my own 
helplessness, I resolved, hopeless 
though the task appeared, to appeal 
to my father to protect his child 
from the evil designs of that bad 
man.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
RACHEL. 


A piteous tale ! 


In very sooth, 


Methinks the stones would weep 


To hear it, if the stones had eyes and ears. 

The while thou speak’st, I feel a heavy weight 
Oppress my brain, and gather round my heart ; 
As when the clouds dark lour, and men aver 
There’s thunder in the air.— Drs. 


\ JHEN Rachel Denborough 

reached this point of her 
story, the cab suddenly stopped, 
and the driver jumped down and 
threw open the door. Both she and 
Adrian started at this interruption, 
for they had been so entirely ab- 
sorbed in the subject that occupied 
them, that they had completely 
forgotten where they were. Adrian 
looked out, and saw that the cab 
was drawn up at the terminus of 
the Eastern Counties Railway. 

Two or three porters came 
bustling forward. 

‘Train starts in five minutes, 
ee 


ir. 
‘Thank you, said Adrian. ‘Drive 
back to Grosvenor-square.’ 

The porters looked at each other, 
and the cabman, resuming the 
reins, blessed himself if he hadn’t 
thought before that the party was 
cracked. 

Rachel, to whom this little inter- 
lude had only been an unwelcome 
interruption, resumed her story at 
once. 

‘Oh, Adrian! how shall I tell 
you the result of my appeal to my 
unhappy father? - I found that he 
was aware of all that was going on, 
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He was bound hand and foot bya 
bond, whose nature he could not or 
would not explain, to Darcy Pierre- 
pont; and as the price of his 
forbearance, or indulgence, or what- 
ever it might be, the tyrant de- 
manded Lilian, My father had 
agreed that she should become his 
wife, and all that was going on 
was a part of their joint scheme. 

‘1 threw myself on my knees to 
my father, and implored him not 
to sacrifice that innocent darling. 
I reminded him of my own wrecked 
hopes and lost happiness, and 
asked if he could really delibe- 
rately ruin hers also. But alas! I 
might as well have pleaded with 
the stones of the old chateau. He 
called me a sentimental fool, and 
said it was no reason because I was 
always crying for spilt milk that 
his little Lily should be such an 
idiot, and not know how to take 
the world as she found it, For his 
part, he was glad enough to get the 
girl so well off his hands ; and he 
desired that I would not push my 
d—d officiousness so far as to in- 
terfere in a scheme which had his 
perfect approbation. 

"7 had often, very often, felt 
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miserable before that day, but now 
I despaired. I felt that Lily was 
lost. I knew that sooner or later 
she would fall into the cruel snare 
that was spread for her; and for 
her warm heart and impulsive 
feelings, I foresaw too plainly 
that a marriage without love would 
be worse than death. And worst 
of all, I saw that my father was 
daily acquiring more and more in- 
fluence over her, and teaching her 
to shun and look coldly on me. She 
began to avoid all occasions of 
being alone with me, and took 
long walks with Darcy Pierrepont, 
from which she used to return 
with a forced gaiety of manner, 
though more than once I surprised 
her alone in her own room in a 
paroxysm of tears and sobs. She 
resented all my attempts to pity 
and comfort her, and sharply de- 
sired me to mind my own affairs, 
and leave her alone. So I had 
nothing left to do but to watch 
and wait, and pray for her—my 
unhappy, darling sister ! 

‘One day Mr. Pierrepont re- 
ceived a letter which seemed to 
affect him powerfully. He desired 
to see my father at once, and a 
stormy conference ensued. After a 
while Lilian was summoned by my 
father, and I sat alone with my 
own sad and anxious thoughts for 
more than an hour, occasionally 
hearing a word or two in a raised 
voice from my father or Darcy 
Pierrepont, or a sob that went to 
my heart coming from the heart of 
Lily. At length she came in. Can 
I ever forget the pale despair of 
her countenance, and the vain 
effort she made to throw over it a 
veil of reckless gaiety. She came 
towards me smiling. 

‘ “ Congratulate me, Rachel,” she 
said ; “I am going to be married.” 

‘Lily! oh,- Lily! what have 
you done?” I could scarcely speak. 

*“T have told papa,” she said, in 
the rapid, reckless manner she had 
adopted of late, “ that I will marry 
Mr. Pierrepont. It seems that 
somehow or other my doing so 
will benefit him. I knew we were 
poor, but I did not think it cost 
so very much to keep me. How- 
ever, it does not signify. I have 
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promised; and as I must be 
wretched for the rest of my life, I 
may as well turn my fate to some 
good account, for papa if I can—it 
wont be for long.” 

‘In vain I wept and prayed. In 
vain I urged that my father had no 
right to demand such a sacrifice 
from her—that she was dooming 
herself to hopeless misery. She 
persisted in asserting that it did 
not signify, that she must be 
wretched, and that it was best to 
be of use to her father, since it 
appeared that it was in her power 
to be so. The others came in while 
I was pleading with her, and my 
father swore at me and called mea 
fool, and said he would not have 
his little Lily put out of conceit 
with her bargain; and Darcy 
Pierrepont acted the part of an 
accepted lover, and talked to Lily 
as if he had been her own free 
choice, till all at once she fell again 
into one of those fearful hysteric 
fits, such as she had had at inter- 
vals since she heard of your mar- 
riage, and was carried shrieking to 
her room. 

‘But as soon as she recovered, 
she took the same tone as before ; 
and with a bleeding heart I made 

reparations, by my father’s desire, 
or leaving Belleforét, and going to 
Paris, where the marriage was to 
take place.” 

‘But surely,’ interrupted Adrian, 
‘surely your father must have 
known that such a marriage was, 
in point of fact, none. He must 
have been aware ; 

‘I dare not think of it, replied 
Rachel ; ‘it is too dreadful; and 
yet, even to me, little as I knew 
on the subject, it appeared that a 
merely civil contract, in a strange 
country, and under feigned names, 
could not make a real marriage ; 
and surmounting the horror I felt 
for him, I appealed to Darcy 
Pierrepont as a last resource in 
behalf of my poor darling, and 
implored him, if he were really 
bent on making her wretched, at 
least to give her a right to his real 
name, and make her his lawful 
wife. He only answered me with 
a sneer—lI shall never forget the 
evil expression of his dark, hand- 
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some, wicked face! I found I was 
utterly powerless in every way ; and 
with a breaking heart I stood by 
while the vain forms were gone 
through which consigned my help- 
less sister to his power. They left 
us that very day for Brussels ; and 
my father and | moved into an old 
dilapidated house in one of the 
suburbs of Paris, where we occupied 
rooms on the first-floor, the rest of 
the house being uninhabited, and 
almost ruinous. There for several 
months I led a weary life of utter 
stagnation ; sometimes hoping that 
I had won my poor father in some 
degree from the thraldom of the 
tyrant drink, and then falling 
deeper into despondency as some 
fresh outbreak threw him more 
hopelessly than ever into its 
clutches. 

‘I never heard from Lilian. 
Not one word of tidings of her 
reached me from the day she left 
my sight through all that long 
sultry summer and dreary autumn. 
If she had been dead, my sweet 
sister, I might at least have had 
the relief of weeping over her 
grave, and thinking of her among 
God’s angels. But she was living, 
suffering, weeping somewhere—L 
knew not where—with no one to 
comfort her; and we, who had 
never been separated before, were 
now more utterly divided than if 
the grave had closed over her. 

‘Time crept on. It was the dead 
of winter, soon after the new year, 
and my father was slowly recover- 
ing from an attack of the frightful 
malady which now prostrated him 
in body and mind from time to 
time. We were sitting together, 
when a letter was brought him by 
the banker’s clerk who came on 
the first day of every month with 
a sum of money for our household 
expenses, My father tried to read 
the letter, but he could not see 
clearly, and handed it to me. It 
was from Darcy Pierrepont—oh, 
such a cruel, dreadful letter! 1] 
read it through, though I felt as if 
my brain was turning to stone as 
Tread. Evennow I remember the 
look of the paper, the form in 
which it was folded, and the cruel 
sentences stand out one by one, as 
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if in letters of fire. He said he 
had borne with Lily’s insulting 
coldness and crazy fancies till he 
was quite weary of them, and 
thought it high time to explain to 
her the footing on which they 
really stood towards each other. 
She had made a violent scene in 
consequence, and locked herself 
into her room: and after waiting 
several hours in hopes that her 
passion would spend itself, he had 
forced open the door, and found 
that she had made her escape 
through the window. She had not 
much money, he added, and would 
probably come at once to her father; 
but he warned him that if he con- 
cealed her, or took her part in any 
way, he, Darcy Pierrepont, would 
at once make use of the papers 
which my father knew were still in 
his possession. If Lily came to 
us, she must be kept closely a 
risoner in our house till he had 
een communicated with. He 
ended by giving his address ata 
small town in Northern Italy, 
where he said he should wait until 
he heard from my father; as 
perhaps the fancy might take her 
to return to him when she was 
starved into submission. 

‘I can scarcely tell you how I 
bore this dreadful news, for my 
whole strength of mind was called 
forth to support my unhappy father. 
He fell at the reading of that letter 
into such a paroxysm of remorse 
and agony as | had never witnessed, 
and can never see again. Aftera 
terrible time of suffering, I soothed 
him, and persuaded him to go to 
bed, and to promise not to touch 
brandy again that night. He im- 
plored me so pitifully to give him 
the dose of laudanum which the 
doctor prescribed when he was 
suffering under his fits of excite- 
ment, that I could not refuse; but 
after dropping it out, I took away 
the bottle, and locked it up in my 
own room, where I always kept it. 
I shall always feel thankful that I 
did that. 

‘ By the time I left my father it 
was late, but I felt that rest was 
out of the question. Ihad asettled 
conviction that Lilian would come 
at once to us ; for though she had 
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never written since she left us, I 
had written to her at Brussels, and 
[ felt sure she knew our address. 
So I made up a good fire, and then 
went to the little room on the 
ground-fioor, where the concierge 
lived. She was a very old deaf 
woman, who went among the neigh- 
bours by the name of ‘la mére 
[mmobile.’ She had almost out- 
lived all her faculties, but the one 
mechanical duty of opening the 
door to those who came in and 
weut out, made a sort of acquaint- 
ance between us at first, and by 
degrees I discovered a kind, com- 
passionate heart in her uncouth 
old body. In my lonely wretched- 
ness [ made a sort of friend of her, 
and often found in the neat little 
“loge” a refuge from miserable and 
overpowering thoughts which 
made solitude unendurable. From 
her window I could see up and 
down the street by the flickering 
light of a gas-lamp opposite the 
door, which threw its changeful 
shadows on the snowy ground, as 
the wind swayed the flame to and 
fro; and there I sat for hours, At 
my earnest request the old woman 
went to bed in the little closet 
which served her as a bed-room, 
and was soon snoring loudly ; but 
it seemed to me that an invisible 
chain bound me to the spot, and, 
wrapped in a large shawl, I sat 
there as the weary hours went by, 
and all sound of life died out in 
that remote faubourg as the night 
wore on, 

‘At length—it was far on in the 
night—I heard a distant footfall, 
faint and irregular, on the snowy 
ground. It came nearer, and a 
woman's form seemed to grow out 
of the dim darkness, and draw 
slowly and wearily towards the 
light. She raised her face to look 
at the house, but I needed nota 
sight of those wan features. Ina 
moment [ was beside her, folding 
her in my arms, dragging her in to 
the warmth and light, and kissing 
her again and again—my poor 
heartbroken wanderer, so fearfully 
changed from the bright darling 
that went from me in the spring- 


time. 
‘We scarcely spoke at first. We 
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had nothing to say to each other 
that was not painful even to agony, 
so we gave ourselves up for a little 
while to the one joy of being to- 
gether again. I prepared some 
coffee for her, and when she had 
drunk it, and recovered from the 
passion of tears into which she fell 
when I first drew her towards me, 
she became quiet and subdued, and 
allowed me to undress her, and 
place her in my bed. There she 
fell at once into a deep sleep ; and 
with a prayer that was all thanks- 
giving, I slept also by her side. 

‘In the grey of the morning I was 
roused by a wild scream. Lily 
woke in an agony of terror, not 
knowing where she was, and for- 
getting all that had passed since 
she left her cruel persecutor. When 
I succeeded in recalling her to her- 
self, it was little better. She hid 
her face and would not look at me, 
and moaned and sobbed, uttering 
wild exclamations of despair and 
misery, which made me tremble 
with a new and horrible dread, 
By degrees I soothed her a little ; 
and hiding her poor face on my 
shoulder, she told me the cruel 
story of the last few months, I 
need not repeat it. Doubtless the 
unhappy darling was wayward and 
fitful in her moods—but oh! she 
was bitterly wronged, most cruelly 
deceived! The first open rupture 
between her and Darcy Pierrepont 
occurred after she saw your name 
in some traveller’s book at a Ger- 
man bath,’ 

‘I wrote it everywhere, in the 
hope that she might see it, mur- 
mured Adrian. 

‘Somehow,’ Rachel continued, 
‘the emotion she displayed led to 
avery stormy conversation between 
them; and in the course of it 
Darcy Pierrepont told her that the 
report of your marriage was an in- 
vention of his own to further his 
views upon her. I suppose my 
father had told him of your attach- 
ment; and he thought that as long 
as she was looking and hoping for 
your return, she would never be 
persuaded to listen to him. She 
upbraided him bitterly with his 
deceit, and from that time they 
were at open war, as she called it. 
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At length, weary of the wretched life 
she was leading, she told him that 
she would bear it no longer, but 
would insist on a separation. He 
answered, with that fiendish sneer 
of his, that she must first prove 
that there had been a marriage; 
and with cold-blooded cruelty he 
went on to tell her that the form 
they had gone through in Paris was 
no marriage at all; that she was 
not his wife, and was certainly at 
liberty to leave him at any time; 
but that he was not yet tired of 
her, in spite of her vixenish hu- 
mours, and that he should make no 
provision for her if she chose to go 
away. He advised her to consider 
whether her position as his cast-off 
mistress would be better than the 
one she now found so intolerable ; 
and he put the crowning stroke to 
his barbarity by adding, that the 
day she left him he would put into 
execution those threats against my 
father which had at first frightened 
her into consenting to his pro- 
posals. 

‘Up to this moment, she said, 
she listened in bewildered horror, 
scarcely able to comprehend the 
full extent of his villany ; but then 
she started up, stung to madness, 
and defied him to do his worst, for 
she would not remain another hour 
with him, let the consequences be 
what they might. She could 
scarcely tell how she made the few 
hasty preparations for her flight, 
and escaped by the balcony of her 
room, which communicated with 
another, and found her way into 
the street. She had enough of 
money, and by repeating constantly 
the one word “ Paris,” she got safely 
to her journey’s end. The people, 
wherever she went, were kind and 
pitying to her: she said, “They 
thought I could not speak the lan- 
guage, and I think some of them 
fancied I was not quite right here” 
—touching her forehead—* and in- 
deed, Rachel, I am not quite sure 
that they were wrong. I have a 
tight band round my head, and 
sometimes I feel as if it were made 
of red-hot iron.” 

‘My poor crushed Lily! Thus 
she had made her way, half-crazed 
and broken-hearted, to the only 
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home that was open to her—a home 
which I knew too well could not 
long shelter her, though I little 
foresaw what would happen! 

‘ Lisette came into the room just 
as Lilian finished her story ; and 
her vociferous astonishment saved 
me for the moment from the cruel 
necessity of telling my sister any- 
thing, either of our father’s state, 
or of Darcy Pierrepont’s letter. At 
the time this seemed a welcome re- 
wrieve ; but oh! afterwards I would 
oa given my life to have had a 
few minutes’ quiet talk with her 
then—to have prepared her mind, 
and endeavoured to strengthen her 
for the trials which yet lay before 
her, as far as I then knew them 
myseli. 

‘ Lisette was our only servant, and 
I was in the habit of assisting her 
in the morning, by preparing coffee 
for my father, which I always took 
to his own room. I left Lily for 
this purpose, begging her to take 
another hour's rest, and promising 
to tell my father of her arrival, and 
persuade him to receive her kindly. 
The poor child shrank from the 
explanation that she had resolved 
to seek from him, of the real posi- 
tion in which she stood towards 
Darcy Pierrepont, as though she 
had been the guilty instead of the 
injured one. 

‘Oh, Adrian! I can scarcely go 
on with my story. Inured as [am 
to misery, the recollection of that 
dreadful day overpowers me. But 
it must be told. I went to my 
father’s room with his coifee; and 
as he was lying still, with his face 
turned away, 1 went through the 
usual preparations, opened his 
shutters, and spread the breakfast 
on a small table before awaking 
him. Then I went up to his bed- 
side 

‘The fearful scream I gave must 
have reached Lily’s ears at the far- 
ther end of the long passage ; for I 
heard her footstep flying towards 
me, and endeavoured to drag my- 
self to the door to prevent her en- 
trance. But she came too quickly 
upon me, pushed me aside, and 
went straight up to the bed. 

‘I cannot enter into any detail of 
what followed. My father must 
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have been dead for some hours; 
and the empty laudanum bottle, 
which lay where it had dropped 
from his hand, gave all the expla- 
nation that was needed. Thank 
God! it was not the bottle which I 
kept for him by the doctor's direc- 
tions, but one which he must have 
procured unknown to me. 

‘Oh, Lily’s shrieks! They rang 
through my brain, roused me from 
the sort of stupor into which I fell 
at first, and told me that the worst 
was yet tocome. Worn with grief 
and agitation, weak from want of 
rest, and with her nerves strung to 
a pitch of agony by all she had 
already gone through, her mind 
gave way utterly under this new 
and fearful shock. Oh, Adrian! 
she has never recovered it ; she is 
mad now, my poor lost darling!’ 

‘Where—where is she? muttered 
Adrian, in a hoarse whisper. 

*{ will tell you. Give me a mo- 
ment and I will finish my story, 
said Rachel, checking the sobs that 
were rising in her throat. ‘There 
is little more to say now. My first 
act was to send for the banker who 
supplied us with money, and who 
was the only human being to whom 
I could look for advice or assistance 
in Paris. He came at once, kind 
and compassionate, and did all that 
was necessary. But with my own 
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hand I wrote to Darcy Pierrepont, 
—one little line, only these few 
words : “ My father is dead ; Lily 
is here, and mad.” If he had any 
heart, any conscience, surely those 
few words must wound and sting 
them. 

‘Before I believed it possible, he 
came, and—I must be just—he was 
dreadfully shocked at the ruin and 
misery he had wrought. So little 
did he know the dear child whom 
he had made his victim, that he 
seems to have thought that after a 
while the knowledge that the past 
was irrevocable, and that he held 
her father’s fate at his disposal, 
would have reconciled her to her 
lot, and he assured me that he was 
only waiting for this turn of events 
to have their marriage properly 
celebrated. I do believe that in 
his own wild wicked way he loved 
her. He said so again and again, 
and declared that he would give 
his life to restore her to reason 
and be able to make some atone- 
ment for the past. Deeply as I 
loathe him, I believe he spoke 
truly thus, for he was smitten to 
the heart. It is one of the re- 
deeming features of human nature 
that a lie does not come readily to 
our lips when we are under strong 
excitement; the language of pas- 
sion is generally truth.’ 


_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TURNING 


POINT. 


My mind is troubled like a fountain stirr’d, 


And I myself see not the bottom of it. 


‘| HEN I was able to think of 

myself and of the future, the 
one fixed idea in my mind was that 
I would owe nothing to Darcy 
Pierrepont’s charity. I would take 
my poor afflicted sister somewhere 
out of sight of all who had known 
us in former years, and work for 
her support. We were not quite 
penniless, and a very little would 
suffice. But alas, alas! she whom 
T loved better than my life, who 
in happier times had clung to me 
with the confiding tenderness of a 
child, now in her dread calamity 
turned from me with fear and 
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hatred so intense that I dared not 
even venture into her presence. 
Thus I had no resource but to 
listen to the plans and suggestions 
of Darcy Pierrepont. He possessed 
an old house, he told me, in a 
remote part of the North of Eng- 
land; but, as it happened, in the 
neighbourhood of a retired phy- 
sician once very celebrated for his 
treatment of mental disorders. He 
proposed that Lily should go there 
with the good faithful Lisette, and 
remain, for a time at least, until 
Dr. Pigott should have tried all 
means for her recovery. Mr. 
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Pierrepont promised me solemnly 
that he would never seek to see 
her; and indeed her aversion to 
him was even greater than that she 
showed me, and it was not safe for 
him to appear before her. Lisette 
was the only person she could 
endure, or who had any power 
over her in her wild fits; and the 
good affectionate creature willingly 
undertook to remain with the poor 
darling and devote her life to her 
service. So [felt that this was the 
best thing to be done. It was a 
poor reparation, a wretched kind 
of atonement that Darcy Pierrepont 
was called on to make for the ruin 
and misery he had wrought; but 
such as it was he earnestly desired 
to offer it, and I had no right, even 
if I had had the power, to forbid 
him when the welfare of my un- 
happy Lilian was his object. So 
there she is, in that lonely distant 
place, with only Lisette to care for 
and watch over her, and living in 
an old half-ruined country-house 
in the North.’ 

‘Darcy Tower; I have often 
heard of it.’ 

‘Yes; a farmer and his family 
live there also, but in quite a sepa- 
rate part of the house, and Lisette 
writes to me now and then, and 
tells me that lately my poor dar- 
ling has seemed quiet and tolerably 
happy. The doctor thinks that in 
time, with much care and gentle- 
ness, her mind may recover its 
tone, and only a day or two ago I 
had a few precious words written 
by her dear self.’ 

Rachel drew a letter from her 
pocket, and gave it to Adrian. It 
contained only a few words, written 
in a weak trembling hand,— 


‘My own Rachel,—I am better, 
and something seems to whisper to 
me that I shall be free soon, and 
happier than I have ever been, 
How can this be, Rachel? Write 
if you know, and tell your loving 

* Lity.’ 

‘That is all I live for now,’ said 
Rachel, as Adrian silently returned 
her the letter. ‘If I have a hope, 
a comforting thought for the future, 
it is that Lily will get well enough 
to come to me and let me live with 
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and for her, and give her such 
peace as she can know again. It 
is with this object that I am seek- 
ing to engage myself as lady’s maid 
to a young lady who is about to be 
married,” 

Adrian started, but Rachel was 
full of her own thoughts, and did 
not notice the effect produced by 
her words. 

‘A person who knew me well in 
former times, and is aware of the 
reasons I have for concealing my 
name, told me of this only yester- 
day. The lady seems kind and 
gentle; and by this means I can 
lay by the trifling sum that re- 
mained to us of my poor mother’s 
fortune till it becomes sufficient to 
support me and Lily.’ 

‘Rachel, interrupted Adrian, 
hurriedly, ‘do not think of this, 
I can see nothing clearly now; 
what you have told me has set my 
brain whirling so that I cannot 
think. But this thing that you 
talk of is impossible. You know 
I should have been your brother 
now, and you must let me act by 
you as if that dear tie existed 
between us.’ 

Rachel shook her head sadly. 
‘You forget, Adrian, that what 
may appear degradation to you, is 
none tome. My father’s daughter 
must be thankful for any honest 
means of gaining her bread.’ 

‘But not this means, it is too 
impossible, Promise me to decide 
on nothing till you hear from me 
again,’ 

The cab stopped in the narrow 
street beyond the Edgeware-road, 
where Rachel lived. 

‘Promise me,’ Adrian repeated 
‘do not go back to that house till 
you hear from me again.’ 

‘Very well,’ answered Rachel, 
not sorry to be spared the imme- 
diate execution of her scheme, 
Adrian wrung her hand, and after 
paying the cabman with a liberality 
which increased the mystification 
of that bewildered individual, 
turned into the Park, vainly striv- 
ing to calm the tumult of his mind 
and form some plan of action. 

At length his resolution was 
taken, and he went home at once 
to put it into execution. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


(ae judgment of the public has 
now been given, and the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 will 
take rank as being by far the best 
and most instructive on record, 
That of 1851, it is true, has left a 
more brilliant impression, but that 
this is due more to the palace of 
glass, which rose like enchantment 
in Hyde Park, than to the objects 
within it, wonderful and beautiful 
as they were, is certain. On the 
present occasion circumstances are 
almost entirely reversed ; for while 
the Exhibition Building of 1862 
is one of the most monstrous archi- 
tectural piles that ever deformed a 
city, its contents will be long re- 
membered as the most beautiful 
and wonderful that have ever been 
brought together. 

Our readers will see that the 
strong censure that we felt com- 
ae to pass on Captain Fowke’s 
puilding in our first article on the 
Exhibition is in no degree modified, 
and being among the first to ex- 
press indignation that the designs 
for the present building slrould 
have been carried out without 
any attempt having been made 
to ascertain whether the profession 
of architects could not have done 
something worthy of the occasion, 
we have been gratified to find that 
our judgment has been universally 
endorsed. We say universally, be- 
cause we have only heard of one 
person who has been bold enough 
to lift up his voice in favour “of 
the incongruous structure, Abroad, 
as we know from personal expe- 
rience, our architectural reputa- 
tion, never high, is still more de- 
preciated by the building at South 
Kensington, but that foreigners 
believe that we can turn out some- 
thing better than Fowkesian archi- 
tecture, is evident by the fact that 
the municipality of Amsterdam 
invited English architects to send 
in designs for the Crystal Palace 
now erecting in that city, and that 
among them are two by Gilbert 
Scott and E. M. Barry, infinitely 
superior to Captain Fowke’s crea- 
tion. The domes, too, those 
colossal dish-covers, have proved to 


be even worse than failures, 
Neither water nor sun tight, that 
at the west end has been masked 
almost since the opening day by a 
huge velarium, the tented sweep 
of which is, however , generally ad- 
mitted to be far preferable i in effect 
than the dome itself. Nor, when 
criticising this architectural fungus, 
must its cost be forgotten. How 
enormous this is, Sir Charles Fox 
pertinently shows by these ex- 
pressive figures. Cost of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham plus 
the Exhibition building of 1851, 
£396,540. Cost of the South Ken- 
sington building £430,000. Hap- 
pily, however, just as no setting, 
be it ever so poor, can entirely 
deprive a brilliant gem of its lustre 
or value, so when the doors of the 
Exhibition building are passed 
and you bestow your attention on 
its contents, you forget, or at least 
are no longer oppressed by architec- 
tural deformity. I or in whatever 
direction you bend your steps you 
see objects either of great beauty 


or highly suggestive of the genius 
of man, which is ever improving, 

inventing, and constructing. W: alk- 
ing through the Exhibition, we are 
indeed tempted to define man, not 
as a hunting, but as an inventive 


animal. For is it possible to ima- 
gine a greater contrast than the 
two pictures of England, one as 
she was a few centuries ago, when 
her painted inhabitants dwelt in 
rude huts and eked out a preca- 
rious subsistence by hunting wild 
beasts, the other refiecting the pre- 
sent period, when the lowest la- 
bourers among her people are far 
better off than the chiefs of old; 
and remembering that, as the poet 
says, 

The thoughts of men are widened with 

the process of the suns, — 


who shall prescribe the limit of 
this power of invention? For it is 
surely not illogical to assume that 
so much having been done under 
certain conditions of knowledge, 
when this is enlarged, much more 
will be done. Think, too, how 
many centuries will pass before 
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God’s command, that this world 
shall be replenished, and the rough 
places of the earth made smooth, 
will be fulfilled; and who can 
doubt that while this is being ac- 
complished, inventions will be born 
that we as little dream of now, as 
did our forefathers of steam power, 
electric telegraphy, or photography. 

One great use, therefore, of Ex- 
hibitions is to be able to test 
man’s social progress by comparing 
one Exhibition with another, and 
it is with this view that we pro- 
pose looking at the Exhibition 
whose doors are about to close for 
ever. 

With singular propriety, though 
not perhaps in the best taste, we 
are arrested at the very entrance 
to the building (assuming that 
we approach it from London) 
by an object which more than 
any other ‘in the Exhibition 
marks our great progress since 
1851. We allude to the great Vic- 
toria gold trophy, which rears its 
glittering sides to the height of 
forty-four and a half feet. Had 
Napoleon seen this, he would pro- 
bably have been inclined to add 
the adjective rich to his denomina- 
tion of us as a nation of shop- 
keepers—and with considerable 
reason’; for seeing that the Na- 
tional purse is becoming annually 
more plethoric by the comfortable 
addition of seventy millions of 
pounds sterling being added to our 
capital, we are entitled to being 
regarded as traders, and successful 
traders too. Turning to the chro- 
nicles of the Exhibition of 1851, 
we do not find any mention of 
Australian gold, and now a large 
space in the colonial courts is de- 
voted to the exhibition of speci- 
mens of the metal and the machi- 
nery by which it is obtained. The 
gold trophy is, in truth, a most 
eloquent monument of our social 
progress. Listen to the oracle. 
‘This obelisk, though measuring 
only 1492} cubic feet, represents 








the quantity of gold exported from 
Victoria between October 1, 1851, 
and October 1, 1861, which 
amounted to 26,162,432 ounces 
troy, equal to 800 tons 17 ewt, 
3 qrs. and 7 lbs., the value of which 
is £104,649,728,* just one-eighth 
of the national debt. 

Ten years hence, the same story 
will probably be told of Columbia. 

Although gold, however, from the 
amazing discoveries of this metal 
since 1856, possesses extraordinary 
importance and interest in the Exhi- 
bition, yet our iron trade must be 
regarded, taken in conjunction with 
that of coal, as still paramount to all 
others, influencing as it does every 
nation of the earth. The most 
Arcadian districts, cultivating only 
the fruits of the earth, are not 
free from the intrusion of iron, 
for not only do they require im- 
proved agricultural implements, 
but they also want steam-engines 
and railways. Whether for peace 
or for war, it is upon iron that we 
now place so firm a reliance, that 
the quantity of this metal pro- 
duced by a nation becomes an 
index of its manufacturing power 
and, to some extent, of its politica 
greatness, 

We are therefore deeply con- 
cerned in the iron trade, and we 
turned with great interest to the 
Report of the Jurors on its develop- 
ment since 1851. There we find 
that while in 1800 we made 180,000 
tons of iron, in 1860 we made 
3,826,752 tons; and that since 
1851 considerable beds of iron ore 
have been found in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, which will do us good 
service in future years. Nor must 
we omit mention of the abundant 
and excellent iron ores in various 
parts of India, which recent re- 
searches have brought to light. Dr. 
Watson, in his admirable descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Indian col- 
lection at the Exhibition, states that 
various ores yield seventy to 
seventy-five per cent. of pig iron, 





* A striking proof of the enormous comparative richness of the Victoria gold 
fields may be shown by the circumstance that the Reports of the Juries of the 1851 


Exhibition make special mention of the great yield of the Russia gold mines, which 
are under £4,000,000 a year, while the colony of Victoria is yielding at the rate of 


£11,000,000. 
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and that the cost of quarrying is 
only two per cent. What a field 
will be opened in this article alone 
when railways are made in India. 
Considerable improvements have 
also been madein smelting iron ore ; 
but by far the most important event 
in metallurgy since 1851 is the new 
process of converting iron into 
steel. This discovery, known as 
Bessemer’s process, is not only ex- 
tremely simple, as compared with 
the cementation and other pro- 
cesses, but is also capable of pro- 
ducing steel at a much lower cost 
and in considerably less time. It 
is well known that the cementation 
process, which until lately has been 
that most extensively used, is very 
complicated, and at the same time 
expensive. It was to supersede 
the necessity of converting pig 
into wrought iron, and to save the 
expense and time thus required, 
that Mr. Bessemer was induced to 
make those experiments which 
have resulted in so important a 
discovery. The principle of decar- 
bonizing iron by the various pro- 
cesses through which it must pass 
in the conversion of it from the pig 
to bars, and subsequently of re- 
carburating it in order to produce 
steel, must at once strike even a 
casual thinker as being unnecessary, 
provided it were found possible to 
bring the molten metal, when run 
from the blast furnace, to that 
degree of carburation which would 
nen constitute steel. Mr. 

ssemer by his invention has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this object, 
and in as many minutes as the 
cementation process takes days he 
converts iron taken from the blast 
furnace into steel that bears favour- 
able comparison with the best 
made in any other way. The modus 
operandi at Mr. Bessemer’s works 
at Sheffield is essentially different 
from that upon which his patent 
is worked in Sweden ; but in each 
instance the principle is the same, 
and the difference is simply ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that 
the raw material employed is also 
of a different nature at each of 
these places. 

At Sheffield the pig-iron is 
smelted in a reverberatory furnace, 
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from which it is transferred by 
means of a ladle to the converting- 
vessel, in the bottom of which are 
a number of holes, through which 
heated air is forced at a very high 
pressure, causing a great ebullition 
in the interior of the converting- 
vessel, By this means the silicon 
is got rid of, and the amount of 
carbon contained in the iron as 
taken from the furnace is reduced 
to the desired extent, so that steel 
may be produced of any degree of 
carburation that may be thought 
requisite, and, in fact, by a longer 
continuance of the blowing, the 
metal may be reduced to the state 
of wrought-iron. 

In Sweden the iron is run direct 
from the blast-furnace into the 
converting-vessel; this is also done 
at the East Indian Iron Company’s 
works at Beypoor ; but in all other 
respects the process is conducted 
at these places much in the same 
manner as at Sheffield. The ores 
used in Sweden and Indiaare prin- 
cipally magnetic oxides, whereas 
at Sheffield hematites and clay 
bands are mostly employed ; and 
as each of the latter contain a much 
larger proportion of sulphur and 
phosphorus than the two former, 
it is thought better to re-smelt the 
iron ina reverberatory furnace pre- 
viously to placing it in the con- 
verting-vessel. 

Such is Mr. Bessemer’s process, 
which has been rewarded by a 
prize medal, as it well deserved. 

Our notice of the improvements 
and progress in the manufacture 
of iron and steel since 1851 would 
be imperfect if we omitted men- 
tioning Mr. Krupp, of the Essen 
Works, in Rhenish Prussia, who 
obtained much celebrity at the 
Exhibition of 1851 for the size of 
his castings in steel, and also for 
their excellent quality, but who 
has since that period far surpassed 
his previous efforts. 

The weight of his largest casting 
in 1851, and that was the heaviest 
exhibited, was 4500 pounds ; 
whereas at the present Exhibition 
he shows an ingot of cylindrical 
form that weighs twenty tons. This 
is a most remarkable production, 
not only as regards its dimensions 
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and weight, but also in respect to the 
beautiful homogeneity of its struc- 
ture. This immense ingot, forty- 
four inches in diameter, and eight 
feet long, has been broken in the 
centre, having been first sawed 
partially through, and then sub- 
jected to the blows of a steam 
hammer fifty tons in weight. The 
fracture shows such an unifor- 
mity of grain, that it is impossible 
to detect even the smallest flaw or 
blow-hole. There are many other 
equally wonderful contributions by 
the same exhibitor, amongst them a 
cast-steel gun, weighing 18,000 lbs., 
which was forged out of an ingot 
weighing 50,000 lbs. 

Numerous specimens of tires for 
locomotive engines are also exhi- 
bited, made without a weld, several 
of which have been taken off loco- 
motive engines after running dis- 
tances varying from 50,000 to 
90,000 miles without repairs. The 
whole of the steel exhibited by 
Mr. Krupp was melted in small 
crucibles, containing about seventy 
pounds a piece ; but we must not 
consider the high state of perfec- 
tion of the quality to have been 
obtained by any peculiarity of the 
process employed in its manufac- 
ture, but should rather attribute 
it to the excellence of the ore 
from which the iron is first ob- 
tained (a sparry carbonate), and 
also to the careful manipulation, as 
well as the efficient character of 
the machinery in use. 

Another most interesting novelty 
under the head of metallurgy since 
1851 is aluminium, the value of 
which, like the electro-plating in 
1851, is only just dawning on 
our manufacturers, Electro-plating 
Was so much in its infancy at the 
last Exhibition, that the jury were 
in doubt whether the specimens 
exhibited should be even com- 
mended. Now electro-plate takes 
high rank in the operations of a 
silversmith, and we have only to 
look at the superb and exquisite 
electro-silver trophy of Messrs. 
Elkington to be made aware of the 
great value of this invention. But 
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it is the fate of all inventions to be 
superseded by others ; and we ap- 
prehend that in the course of a 
few years aluminium will to a very 
great extent, if not entirely, super- 
sede electro-plating. Its extreme 
lightness, ductility, hardness, and 
above all, its non-liability to tar- 
nish, no matter how highly its 
surface may be burnished or to 
what atmospheric influences it may 
be exposed, all mark it as a metal 
certain to enter largely into use, 
Its price is now about three shil- 
lings an ounce; and one of its 
peculiarities is, that one ounce in 
jeweller’s work will go as far as six 
of silver. Several beautiful speci- 
mens of this metal wrought in 
various articles are exhibited ; the 
most curious, perhaps, is lace, 
which is sold at about half-a-crown 
a yard. Another valuable quality 
of aluminium is its golden appear- 
ante when mixed with copper. Ten 
parts of aluminium and five of 
copper make a metal which can 
really only be distinguished from 
gold by its extreme lightness, and 
has, moreover, all the freedom from 
oxidation appertaining to that pre- 
cious metal, 

The great drain on our coal 
mines for metallurgical, steam- 
engine, and domestic purposes,* 
has had the natural effect of 
directing attention more than ever 
to our almost inexhaustible sup- 
plies of peat, with the view of 
utilizing it. Several schemes have 
been devised, but that recently 
patented by Mr. Brunton is thie 
only one likely, as we believe, to 
answer. His process consists in 
subjecting freshly-dug peat to the 
action of a pugging screw, working 
in a conical case, the bottom of 
which is pierced by small holes. 
Through these the valuable burn- 
ing matter is forced, and drops in 
a vermicular form on an endless 
travelling band, which delivers it 
to a brick machine, where it is 
moulded into blocks and dried by 
artificial heat, The coarse fibres 
that will not pass through the 
holes fall into a waste pipe, and 


* The quantity of coals raised in Great Britain and Ireland in 1854 was 


64,661,401 tons ; and in 1860, 83,208,581 tons. 
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are rejected. The peat prepared 
by this process is found by various 
experimental trials to possess as- 
tonishing heating iy the same 
quantity in weight of prepared 
peat fuel boiling the same body of 
water in one minute that requires 
six minutes to boil with good fur- 
nace coal. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of this 
invention, bearing in mind that 
the deposits of _ in Great 
Britain and Ireland occupy an area 
of not less than six million acres, 
and thus, assuming the average 
thickness to be only twelve feet, 
the deposits would produce twenty- 
one thousand million tons of peat 
per annum for a thousand years. 

It is, we apprehend, pretty gene- 
rally admitted that there are no 
branches of manufacture in which 
we have made greater progress 
since 1851 than in glass and 
ceramic ware. 

It is remarkable that although 
the art of glass-making dates from 
a very early age, it is only during 
comparatively recent years that it 
has acquired its present excellence 
inEngland. This is due in agreat 
measure to the duty having been 
taken off English glass. Prior to 
the repeal of this tax, glass manu- 
factories were crippled by harass- 
ing enactments ; but since science 
has been allowed to enter the 
experimental laboratory without 
being taxed, glass, and particularly 
late and optical glass, have been 
ela to very great perfection. 
Indeed, the improvements have 
been so remarkable that we may 
question whether wonder-working 
chemistry will not, after all, dis- 
cover the lost secret of making 
glass malleable, which Tiberius 
buried in the grave of its inventor. 
Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, 
are now able to supply twelve- 
inch object-glasses for £44 which 
are equal in purity to the cele- 
brated Munich glasses, and their 
plate glass is quite as good as 
that exhibited by the famous ma- 
nufactory of Gobain. It is also 
interesting to notice how chemistry, 
while improving the manufacture 
of glass, has also diminished its 
cost. Wine bottles, for example, 
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which a few years ago cost three 
and four shillings a dozen, are now 
made equal in quality for one and 
two shillings. This is important, 
for so enormous is the demand for 
them that at the Aire and Calder 
Companies’ Works alone 20,000 
bottles are made five days each 
week, the same quantity by three 
smaller firms in the same place, 
and double the quantity in other 
districts in Yorkshire, thus giving 
a total weekly production in that 
county alone of aboyt 400,000 
bottles, 

It is not easy to arrive at the 
recise average composition used 
y eminent glass manufacturers 

for the best plate glass. The fol- 
lowing proportions are believed, 
however, to approximate very 
closely to the truth. Fine white 
sand, 300 pounds ; soda, 200 pounds ; 
lime, 30 pounds ; oxide of manga- 
nese, 32 ounces ; oxide of cobalt, 
3 ounces ; fragments of glass, 300 
pounds, Such are the proportions 
used to produce the best plate 
glass in the Exhibition. A curious 
instance of the destruction of glass 
made of an imperfect composition 
of materials may be seen in 
Switzerland, where in many vil- 
lages, and particularly those at 
high elevations, the little window 
panes blaze like jewels. This is 
due to oxidation, which eating into 
the surface of the imperfectly made 
glass, causes it to appear prismatic, 
Indeed, many window panes in the 
Canton Vallais, and especially at 
Fée, in the Val Saas, are as beauti- 
ful as the ancient prismatic glass. 

In the pottery and porcelain 

branches of the ceramic art enor- 
mous strides have been mace since 
1851. Until very recently, we 
were almost entirely dependent on 
the manufactories of the Conti- 
nent, and especially on those at 
Berlin, for a variety of hard porce- 
lain. Now we derive our kaolin, 
or china or porcelain clay, from 
the tin mine of Carclaze, near St, 
Austell, in Cornwall, and Lee 
Moor, in Devonshire. From both 
of these localities remarkably fine 
qualities are procured. It is worthy 
of mention that the clay from St. 
Austell was formerly a serious in- 
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convenience to the miner, who, 
ignorant of its value, could only 
get rid of it by piling it up as 
rubbish near the mine. Now the 
clay is much more valuable than 
the tin, as this metal occurs at 
Carclaze in very small quantities. 
It consists of disintegrated schor- 
laceous granite, characterized b 
the partial decomposition of fel- 
spar, and is used not only for the 
manufacture of china and porce- 
lain, but also for bleaching paper 
and calico. There are specimens 
of it in the Exhibition ; and at the 
present time, about 85,000 tons, 
valued at £250,000, are annually 
exported. 

ut it is to Messrs. Minton that 
the chief praise is due for our 
advance in the ceramic art. In the 
Report of the Jurors on the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, this firm is mentioned 
as having been just then esta- 
blished, and likely to produce great 
results, This prophecy is abundantly 
fulfilled, an the ‘firm have suc- 
ceeded in making various kinds of 
pottery never before produced in 
this country. It would be impos- 
sible to enumerate in this paper 
a tithe of the beautiful articles 
exhibited by this establishment, so 
we must content ourselves by merely 
stating that after many — 
ments the Messrs. Minton have 
succeeded, since 1851, in producing 
the farhous old jSévres colours, 
rose du Barry, turquoise, and bleu 
de roi. Their vases are also ex- 
tremely large, showing that they 
can now rival the great French ce- 
ramic Government establishments. 

Not less noteworthy is the ad- 
vance made in porcelain painting, 
specimens of which rival the finest 
Sévres. The best porcelain painter 
of the present day is Mr. Abra- 
hams, who has studied in Paris 
and Antwerp ; and those who have 
seen his Paul Potter tray, exhibited 
in Daniell’s case, will readily ac- 
knowledge the great merit of this 
ceramic painter, 

Mr. Prosser’s beautiful invention 
of compressing dry porcelain pow- 
der between steel dies has under- 
gone great improvements since 
1851. This possesses particular 
interest, as it is intended to exe- 
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cute colossal mosaic pictures, ac- 
cording to Mr. Prosser’s process, 
for the decoration of the perma- 
nent portion of the Exhibition 
building. 

No historical record of progress 
in our manufactures since 1851 
would be perfect without noticin 
the various contrivances adapted 
to meet the supposed great scarcity 
of the ordinary raw material, rags, 
which from its not being capable, 
like other raw materials, of being 
grown or produced in greater 
abundance, would soon, it was 
expected, be entirely inadequate to 
meet the greatly increased de- 
mand, We have, however, the 
authority of the Jurors of the 
Paper Class for stating that there 
has never been any serious defi- 
ciency, nor has there been any 
difficulty in procuring rags at by 
no means an excessive price. 

The rag panic, as it may be 
called, has been, however, of service, 
for it has stimulated thousands of 
persons throughout the world to 
search for and suggest materials 
as substitutes for paper. How 
numerous these are will be seen by 
the fact, that between 1852 and 
1857 no fewer than 147 patents 
have been obtained for either 
making paper from new substances, 
or improvements in its manufac- 
ture. Among the many substances 
proposed are winter broom, wood 
shavings, hop plant, Brazilian 
grass, Indian grass, refuse tan, 
cocoa-nut fibre, roots of potatoes, 
parsnips, turnips, mangold-wurzel, 
clover, thistles, nettles, grass, 
New Zealand flax, mustard stems, 
tobacco-plant stalks, hollyhocks, 
sea-weeds, rice straw, leather 
cuttings, horse-radish, stalks of 
rhubarb, jute, gunny bagging, 
palms, &c. &c. Of these, and many 
others not enumerated, few have 
come into general or profitable use. 
Exceptions, however, must be made 
in favour of wood, straw, esparto, 
a Spanish grass, and hop-bine, ex 
cellent specimens of papers made 
from these materials being exhibited 
in the Paper Class, ‘That made 
from straw is of course no novelty, 
paper having been made from this 
material as long ago as the year 
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1800; but that exhibited in the 
above class is remarkable for its 
smooth texture and general excel- 
lence. Indeed, the manufacture of 
straw paper has rapidly increased 
since 1851 ; the large straw paper- 
mills consume 3000 tons of straw 
yearly. This, according to the 
Jurors’ Report, has the effect of 
causing a great scarcity of straw 
for brick-making and agricultural 
purposes; so much so, that the 
number of farms on which the 
sale of straw is prohibited is an- 
nually increasing. It is probable 
that esparto (spartium seggalim of 
botanists), the Spanish grass of 
which we have spoken, and which 
may be procured in almost un- 
limited quantities, will take the 
place of straw when this is scarce. 
Already 12,000 tons are imported 
yearly ; and as its fibrous nature 
admits of minute subdivision with- 
out destroying the feathery arrange- 
ment, it is likely to come into very 
extensive use, 

Wood, too, for making paper is 
now largely used. In 1851, the art 
of converting wood into paper was 
kept a secret by the inventor, and 


the machinery was very far from 
being in the state of perfection to 
which it has since attained. Now 
it is only necessary to put the 
wood into one end of the machine, 
and take out at the other the pulp 
ready for being converted into 


paper. So important has this 
manufacture become, that at the 
celebrated waterfalls of Trolhatten, 
in Sweden, mills have been erected 
for rubbing down, by means of 
enormous water-power, trees and 
fragments of pine into a kind of 
pulp, which is partially dried, re- 
moved in casks, and used in the 
manufacture of paper in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gothenburg, and some 
of it even has been imported into 
Great Britain for the same pur- 
pose. 

A prominent feature in the Ex- 
hibition is the great variety of 
paper shown by foreign exhibitors, 
nearly all of which is highly com- 
mended by the Jurors in their Re- 
port. Thus, although the present 
cotton famine has, and will for some 
time to come exercise considerable 
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influence on the supply of cotton 
rags, it is evident that we shall 
continue to be well supplied with 
paper, and that the quantity of 
rags collected might be increased, 
is apparent by an interesting note 
appended to the Report of the 
Jurors on Paper. In this they 
state that the quantity of linen 
and cotton retained for home con- 
sumption in 1860 was 210,000 tons, 
and that 99,840 tons of paper were 
charged with duty in that year. 
This is the largest aggregate ever 
reached, and yet it falls far short 
of the quantity of rags available 
for paper-making. The suggestion 
arising from these returns is ob- 
vious. Rag brigades should be 
established all over the country, 
who would probably reap a crop of 
rags, if not so abundant as that 
already gathered in London, cer- 
tainly sutticiently ample to be re- 
munerative., 

With respect to the machines 
and machinery in the Exhibition, 
we have to state on the highest 
scientific authority, that though 
they do not represent any very im- 
portant new discovery since 1851, 
they are remarkable for their great 
excellence of construction. A very 
cursory examination of the con- 
tents of the western annexe, and 
also of the machinery department 
in the eastern, suffices to show the 
perfection of execution, and the 
exquisite accuracy of the tools em- 
ployed to construct the machines 
exhibited. The latter instruments 
alone form a wonderful exhibition. 
It is to this branch of iron and 
steel work that Mr. Whitworth has 
given his special attention. To 
produce a perfect plane, a perfect 
sphere, and a straight edge, are no 
easy tasks ; but having succeeded, 
the adaptation of these forms to 
machinery is comparatively easy. 
But to fashion iron and steel into 
perfect geometrical forms can only 
be done by tools which must be 
themselves faultless. The Jurors 
appointed to examine the tools 
exhibited, state that at no former 
exhibition has there been such a 
display of excellence as on the 
present occasion. The tool machi- 
nery for the manufacture of fire- 










































arms, shells, rockets, &c., is of such 
a character as to render the whole 
operations, however minute, per- 
fectly automaton or self-acting, 
with an.accuracy of repetition that 
produces every article in such pre- 
cise duplicate, that in no case is 
there a deviation in size from the 
original of more than a quarter of 
an inch. 

Since 1851, it is evident that 
foreign manufacturing nations have 
made great progress in macliines 
and engines, but England still 
retains her pre-eminence in cun- 
structing engines which are un- 
rivalled in simplicity of design, 
great compactness of form, and 
clear conceptions in working out 
the details of the parts. An ex- 
ception, however, must be made in 
favour of France in boring tools. 
The art of boring for water has 
been carried out far more scientifi- 
cally in that country than else- 
where. The depths attained in the 
earth by the use of these boring 
instruments is amazing, and what 
is even more extraordinary, from 
great depths pillar-like portions of 
rocks and minerals are brought up, 
cut as neatly as if they had been 
fashioned by a stonemason. Speci- 
mens of these, obtained from the 
depth of 1650 feet, are exhibited in 
the French Court, with the boring 
instruments employed for the arte- 
sian wells and other purposes. 

The most noteworthy feature in 
connexion with the land steam- 
engine, of which many magnificent 
specimens are exhibited, is the 
growing importance of the hori- 
zontal, which is rapidly supersed- 
ing the beam or vertical engine. 
The horizontal engine possesses 
the great advantage of being more 
economical than the vertical, 
smooth and almost noiseless in 
their action, and easily made 
auxiliary to those of larger dimen- 
sions.* 

In no respect does the Exhibition 
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of 1862 differ more from that of 1851 
than in the branch of war imple- 
ments. The articles exhibited in the 
latter year were very few in number, 
The jurors stated in their Report— 
‘It has been felt that since it is the 
main object of the Exhibition 
rather to make known the progress 
and to promote the arts that add 
to the comforts and enjoyments of 
life than the powerful and destruc- 
tive engines employed in war, such 
engines are not in place here,’ 
Thus England and France sent 
nothing; and the few war imple- 
ments exhibited on that occasion 
by other nations were shown rather 
as samples of manufacture and of 
materials than for their original 
merits as instruments of war. 

The present Exhibition tells a 
very different story, for the war- 
engines exhibited are so numerous 
and varied that it is most evident 
that the ingenuity of man has been 
hard at work devising the best 
method of exterminating an enemy 
by land and sea; and while we 
cannot but deplore that the Utopian 
dream of 1851 has not come to 
pass, and that we are still very far 
distant from the day when we shall 
be in a condition to ‘break our 
mailed fleets and armed towers, we 
must at the same time congratulate 
ourselves that England is not be- 
hind in the race of making war as 
scientific, and, therefore, as short 
as possible. But what a race it is! 
A ‘véritable duel d’argent,’ as a 
French politician pertinently ob- 
served, Commenced by Napoleon 
IIL, who in 1854 began plating 
his war-ships, we have been going 
on ever since constructing armour- 
plates and guns at a frightful 
expense. Up to a very recent 
period it was found that no shot 
or shell was able to penetrate the 
four-and-a-half inch armour plates 
of the Warrior, And with this 
fact before their eyes, the Jurors 
of the Military and Naval Class 





* Although not belonging to this class of steam-engines, we cannot forbear noticing 
a very beautiful model steam-engine exhibited by Messrs. Chadburn, in the class of 


Philosophical Instruments. 


It is the smallest in the Exhibition, being somewhat 
less in diameter than the bowl of a tubacco-pipe. 


When the tiny boiler is filled with 


water, and the little machine is placed in a lighted pipe, it works with great 


regularity. 
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not. very. wisely state in- their 
Report that armour plating is 
‘completely impervious to any 
artillery and projectiles that can 
be brought against it.’ But the ink 
with which this was written was 
hardly dry before the fiat-fronted 
shot discharged from the monster 
guns of Horsfall and Whitworth 
went crashing through these four- 
and-a-half inch plates, proving 
that if these missiles were brought 
to bear against the Warrior, she 
would be sunk in a few minutes. 

Thus up to the present time 
victory is on the side of the gun ; 
and, indeed, it appears but reason- 
able that, however thick the 
armour-plates of ships may be, it 
will be always possible to construct 
guns of sufficient power to destroy 
those plates. But if they should 
fail there is another war-engine, 
models of which are exhibited at 
South Kensington, more terrible 
even than the most colossal gun, 
which, instead of torturing the 
enemy by drilling holes in him 
sinks ship and enemy at one fell 
swoop. We allude to the ‘Ram,’ 
which, if properly constructed so 
as to destroy by enormous mo- 
mentum, without being injured by 
imparting the blow, would assu- 
redly be able to dash into the 
Warrior as into a bandbox. As 
the Laureate well observed— 


War himself must make alliance 
With rough labour and fine science, 
Else he would but strike in vain.* 


We may well lament that the 
course of events should force such 
men as Whitworth and Armstrong 
to devote their genius and abilities 
to the construction of great war- 
engines, but it is clear that England 
cannot remain still while all other 
nations are arming for defence, or, 
it may be, battle. 

From war-engines to the beve- 
rage that maketh glad the heart of 
man, is a very great transition ; 
and yet there are few commodities 
that minister to his requirements 
and comfort in which a greater 
development has been made since 
1851, than wine. The public, who 
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know international exhibitions- 
only as visitors, are little aware of 
the work, hard and responsible, 
too, that they entail: for, as will 
be evident on a little consideration, 
it is not for the curious visitor 
alone that international exhibitions 
such as that at South Kensington 
are organized, They have a deeper 
and more important object ; and it 
is the business of the Jurors to 
work out these, and by commend- 
ing when commendation is deserved, 
develope the resources of young 
countries, which otherwise might 
remain latent. It may appear at 
first sight that the Jurors ap- 
pointed to report on ‘ Food sub- 
stances’ and ‘Beverages’ would 
have rather a pleasant task than 
otherwise. With respect to the 
former, we may answer in the 
affirmative ; for it is at once agree- 
able and entertaining to test by 
practical experience at a social 
dinner party whether kangaroo- 
tail soup, bisons’ humps, Labrador 
salmon, and an endless variety of 
preserved meats and fruits, are 
succulent and good. But the Jurors 
on Beverages had a very different 
task. Within a small room off the 
eastern annexe, day after day for 
many weeks, sat some half dozen 
gentlemen for several hours daily, 
surrounded by dozens upon dozens 
of bottles of all conceivable shapes 
that ever bottles have been blown 
into, and filled with liquorsas varied 
and strange as the names they bear. 
On the ground before each gentle- 
man was a bucket, and on the table 
olates of dry bread and small 

ttles of vinegar. These gentle- 
men were the tasters, who were 
required, or at all events expected, 
to taste the samples of wines, 
spirits, and liqueurs exhibited by 
various parties. So numerous, 
however, were these samples, that 
although the Jurors were of course 
careful not to pass suddenly from 
one description of wine to another, 
nor from brandies or rums to deli- 
cate liqueurs, their organs of taste 
soon became perplexed, and it was 
only by cleaning the delicate and 
sensitive papillz of the tongue by 


* These lines formed a portion of the original Inauguration Ode. 
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washing out the mouth with vine- 
gar, and eating small pieces of dry 
bread, that the organs were restored 
to their normal sensitiveness. Nor 
yas this the only inconvenience 
felt by those patriotic gentlemen. 
For although they were of course 
careful to follow the advice given to 
visitors to the London Dock wine 
cellars provided with atasting-order 
—viz., ‘taste, but do not swallow — 
the fumes of the wines and spirits 
had a very unpleasant effect, giving 
generally bad headaches, and in 
some cases even severe indisposi- 
tion. Having been privileged to 
enter this wine-tasting sanctum, 
we can vouch for the pains 
that were taken by the Jurors 
to give a righteous judgment on 
the beverages submitted to them. 
And when we state that some 
Dantzic and Berlin spirit-merchants 
exhibited nearly one hundred and 
fifty varieties of spirits and liqueurs, 
it will be easily understood that 
judgment on these puzzling varie- 
ties was not easily given. Nor 
were the wines less difficult to 
come to a decision upon; for, 
as is well known, the slightest 
difference in .soil occasions so re- 
markable a difference in the quality 
of the grapes, that although the 
vines may be within a few yards 
of each other, the respective fruits 
have all the peculiarities of a dis- 
tinct species, and thus produce 
different wines. 

It is not our intention to attempt 
even to give any account of the 
latter, nor of the beverages which, 
under the name of liqueurs, are con- 
cocted to keep the cold out of the 
bodies of the nations who live on 
the shores of the boisterous North 
Sea. But we should omit a notable 
sign of progress throughout the 
world if we took no note of the 
excellent wines which have been 
sent to the Exhibition from various 
countries, and particularly from 
our Australian colonies. So nu- 
merous are these that we seem to 
be cycling back to the Elizabethan 
era, When two-fifths of the vinous 
consumption of England consisted 
of wines from Gascony, Burgundy, 
Guienne, Cyprus, Malmsey, Rhe- 
nish, Tent, and Malaga. The duty 
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on foreign wines having been con- 
siderably reduced, we have at this 
Exhibition an almost bewildering 
variety of wines from Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Algeria, Russia, 
and Spain, and in direct compe- 
tition with these a large variety 
from Australia and Africa. The 
great feature of all these wines is 
their tender flavour compared to 
the fiery wines to which we have 
unfortunately accustomed our 
palate. That this is the result of 
a doctoring process is well known; 
indeed port itself, which is now < 
brandied drink, was formerly a 
mild and pure claret. We are 
enabled from personal experience 
to state that the majority of 
the Hungarian and Italian wines 
are excellent, and that they will, 
we feel sure, command a large sale 
in this country. More interesting, 
however, is the fact that our vast 
Australian colonies have made 
great progress since 1851 in grow- 
ing good wines. In that year 
patches of vines were alone seen 
around South Australian home- 
steads ; but wine-growing is now 
becoming so rapidly a distinct 
pursuit that before many years the 
colonists fully expect to export 
wine, not in sample quantities, but 
by cargoes. New South Wales, as 
the eldest colony, took the lead, 
and produced wines that have been 
brought into comparison with first- 
class winesin Europe. The greatest 
difficulty which the South Austra- 
lian vine-growers have had to con- 
tend with in extending their opera- 
tions has been the abstraction of 
nearly all the available labour by 
the gold fields, But in the face of 
this, it appears from the Official 
Catalogue of the Products of South 
Australia, that while in 1856 only 
1753 acres were under vines, in 1861 
there were 3180. All the Australian 
wines exhibited are almost with- 
out an exception excellent. We 
have tasted several, among which 
are various very superior clarets, 
sauternes, and muscatels, all of 
which would be highly appreciated 
in England. These wines, though 
quite young, are remarkably free 
from that earthy taste which we 
remember remarking as particu- 
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larly prevalent in the wines grown 
on the Ohio, which we tasted at 
Cincinnati. 

Under the head of philosophical 
instruments and processes depend- 
ing on their use, there has not 
been any very notable original in- 
vention since 1851. The instru- 
ments exhibited in this class, 
foreign as well as British, are, how- 
ever, extremely numerous, and re- 
markable for the delicacy and 
excellence of their construction. 
In noticing the most noteworthy— 
and our limited space compels us 
to be brief—the place of honour is 
due to Mr. Babbage’s calculating 
machine, which though now far 
from novel, yet may be said to 
have been brought before the pub- 
lic now for the first time. For 
although it has long been in the 
museum of King’s College, very 
few have seen it there. It was 
sent to the Exhibition - Her 
Majesty’s Government, to whom it 
belongs, the officer of works being 
instructed to set it up in the Exhi- 
bition, but as the Government 
refused to pay the expense of hav- 
ing it explained, me Mr. 


Babbage undertook to supply a 


competent person to do this for the 
modest honorarium of thirty shil- 
lings a week, the machine, except- 
ing on those occasions when ex- 
plained by Mr. Babbage or the 
superintendent of the class of phi- 
losophical instruments (Mr. Weld), 
has remained during the Exhi- 
bition a silent mechanical riddle. 
Its history is curious. Commenced 
in 1822, Mr. Babbage laboured on 
it gratuitously for nearly twenty 
years, for the grants that he re- 
ceived from Government, and 
which amounted in the aggregate 
to £17,000, were entirely devoted 
to the expenses of construction. 
When this sum had been expended, 
the Government, becoming im- 
patient for its completion, declined 
advancing more money and the 
works were stopped. This was un- 
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fortunate, because the engine, with 
its auxiliary printing machinery, 
was nearly completed. However, 
although practically arrested, Mr. 
Babbage’s brain went on working, 
and his inventive genius conceived 
so many improvements that eventu- 
ally a calculating engine of an en- 
tirely new principle occurred to 
him, the power of which over the 
most complicated arithmetical ope- 
rations seemed almost unbounded. 
This new ideal engine is intended 
to either tabulate, develope, or 
weave as it were, algebraical pat- 
terns, just as the jacquard loom 
weaves figures of flowers and 
leaves. The engine in the Exhibi- 
tion is capable of calculating to 
five figures, and two orders of dif- 
ferences, and performs the work 
with absolute precision, but the 
printing machinery, one of the 
great objects in the construction 
of the engine, has not been con- 
nected with it. This portion is 
exhibited in an adjoining case.* 
But although the money and time 
expended on this engine have 
borne no direct fruit, they have 
been highly instrumental in causing 
a machine to be made which is 
not only performing valuable work 
for the nation, but also saving the 
public money. We allude to the 
calculating machine constructed by 
the Messrs, Scheutz of Stockholm, 
which is calculating a very impor- 
tant new life table in Somerset 
House. These gentlemen having 
read descriptions of Mr. Babbage’s 
engine, conceived the idea of con- 
structing one like it, and single- 
handed and unassisted by the 
Swedish Government, they have 
contrived a machine which not 
only calculates, but prints calcula- 
tions, such as the logarithms of the 
value of human life, male and 
female, the value of a given an- 
nuity for any number of years, &c. 
The specimens of the type made, 
and of the tables calculated and 
printed by the machine in the 


* The necessary limits of this article entirely preclude the possibility of giving 


any description of the mathematical principle of the machine. 


A full account of the 


engine, we may however state, will be found in Mr. Weld’s History of the Royal 


Socie ty. 
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office of the Registrar-General in 
Somerset House, are exhibited 
alongside of Mr. Babbage’s engine, 
but the machine itself is perform- 
ing too much valuable work to be 
spared for exhibition. 

The great merit of calculating 
engines is—first, that they save a 
vast amount of labour ;* and 
secondly, that the work performed 
is absolutely perfect, for when they 
fail to calculate correctly some 
portion of the machinery has 
broken or become clogged, and they 
stop working.t 

Under the head of Electro-Tele- 
graphic apparatus and appliances, 
great progress, as might be ex- 
pected, has been made since 1851. 
The greatest novelty isundoubtedly 
Mr. Wheatstone’s Magneto-Electro 
Telegraph. This instrument, which 
is so portable that it may be easily 
carried, is worked by a magnet 
and signal letters, thus requiring 
no special training on the part of 
the operators. It is extensively 
used by Government offices and 
mercantile firms. The number and 
variety of telegraph wires insulated 
by caoutchouc and gutta-percha 
which are exhibited is very great, 
the question not having been yet 
solved respecting the comparative 
merits of these two insulators, 
The general opinion, however, 
seems to be in favour of india- 
rubber. 

Closely connected with electri- 
city are the two beautiful modern 
inventions of Holmes and Bonelli. 
Mr. Holmes’s electric light, pro- 
duced by a powerful current of 
electricity passing through con- 
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ducting wires, is now used at 
Dungeness; and those who have 
seen the light at the Exhibition 
will not soon forget its intense 
brilliancy. Less known is M, 
Bonelli’s invention, by which weav- 
ing patterns is performed by elec- 
tricity, the pattern following the 
tracing on a sheet of metallic foil, 

The microscope, that great ex- 

ounder of physiological wonders, 
1as been almost made a new in- 
strument since 1851, by Mr. Wen- 
ham’s binocular invention; all first- 
class microscopes are now provided 
with a binocular body, and the 
admirable instruments made by 
Messrs, Smith and Beck have an 
arrangement enabling the prisms 
not only to be worked with great 
accuracy, but also to preserve the 
definition of the object-glass to the 
greatest possible extent. Such is 
the demand, we may state, for the 
microscopes of these eminent 
makers, that they have erected 
very extensive steam-driven machi- 
nery for their construction. 

Mr. Peter’s microscopic writing- 
machine, by which the Lord’s 
Prayer can be written and read in 
the three hundred and fifty-six 
thousandth part of an inch, has 
attracted many visitors; but that 
constructed by Mr. Webb, which 
has been explained and worked by 
this gentleman, has afforded even 
greater interest. By it he has en- 
graved the whole of the fifty-one’ 
verses of the first chapter of St. 
John in the yk; of an inch, and 
a micrometer with squares abso- 
lutely perfect at their corners of 
Tsude005 Of an inch. He also ex- 


* The saving of time by the use of Scheutz’s calculating engine will be seen by the 


following example :— 
] 


* Supposing the machine and the computer both start together, with the differences 


for the ages 20 to 50, the machine will calculate and print lz for that period (30 
ages) in twenty minutes, whereas the computer, to arrive at the same result in the 
usual way, will have to mentally compute and write 1450 figures, which would 
occupy any ordinary computer at least three quarters of an hour. It should be 
noticed also that as the machine stereoglyphs each result, as soon as it is obtained, 
upon a slip of papier mdché (or lead), which is used as the mould for casting a 
stereotype plate, any chance of error which would arise in the ordivary way of 
setting up the figures for printing, is avoided.’ 

+ It happened to the writer of this article to be called upon to show and explain 
Messrs. Scheutz’s engine to the late Prince Consort ; and the writer well remembers 
the very great interest which the Prince took in it, and the vast amount of knowledge 
that he displayed in its complicated mechanism. 
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hibits an entire novelty, in the form 
of cards printed from copper plates 
engraved by him in the Exhibition, 
The writing on these cards, which 
is quite invisible to the naked eye, 
can be read with great distinctness 
under a microscope. 

Photography, which greatly de- 
pends on the perfection of philo- 
sophical instruments for excellence, 
has made gigantic strides since 
1851. In that year the Jurors of 
the Photographic Class at the 
Exhibition expressed their dis- 
appointment that the specimens of 
photography exhibited were very 
limited, being entirely confined to 
objects calculated only to please 
the eye. ‘As regards its applica- 
tion to an infinity of useful and 
instructive purposes,’ say they, ‘ we 
have literally nothing; no copies 
of pages of ancient MSS., no mag- 
nified representations of the micro- 
scopic pages of nature, nothing, in 
short, useful or instructive.’ ‘The 
specimens of photography exhi- 
bited in 1862 tell a very different 
story. In 1851 all, or nearly all, 
were on metal plates bearing 
Daguerre’s illustrious name ; now 
paper is the material used, and the 
collodion processisalmost universal; 
and as regards the variety of sub- 
jects exhibited, they are almost in- 
finite. 

Mr. Warren De La Rue’s exqui- 
sitely beautiful photographs of the 
phenomena attending the late great 
solar eclipse, those of the moon 
and a variety illustrating natural 
history, and other objects, attest 
how greatly photographie art has 
improved since 1851. Among the 
most important inventions con- 
nected with it is photo-zincography, 
by which ancient documents can 
be faithfully reproduced and 
printed. ‘The process has been 
already turned to good account by 
Messrs. Reeve and Co., who have 
published a facsimile of the ori- 
ginal edition of Shakspeare’s Son- 
nets in photo-zincography. 

It would, of course, be quite im- 
possible to render justice on the 
present occasion to the triumphs 
of chemistry during the past de- 
cennial period. But this article 
would be very incomplete if we 
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omitted noticing the greatest che- 
mical invention of modern times. 

In 1840 Liebig wrote—‘ It would 
certainly be esteemed one of the 
greatest discoveries of the age if 
any one could succeed in condens- 
ing coal gas into a white, dry, solid, 
odourless substance, portable, and 
capable of being placed upon a 
candlestick, or burned in a lamp.’ 
This has been done; and since 
1851 chemical works have sprung 
into existence which are now the 
largest in the world. We allude 
to Messrs. Young and Co.’s works 
at Bathgate, in Scotland, where 
coal is turned into paraffin and 
paraffin-oil, the former being made 
into candles finer than the purest 
wax, the oil sold being for burning 
in lamps and for lubricating ma- 
chinery. 

It is not only the province of 
chemistry to separate and analyse, 
but also by combining various sub- 
stances to create new and useful 
compounds. One of the most sin- 
gular of these is the new substance 
shown at the Exhibition for the 
first time, composed of oil, chloride 
of sulphur, and collodion, and called 
afierits inventor, Parkesine. This ex- 
traordinary substance becomes ex- 
tremely hard immediately on being 
made. It is capable of being used 
for nearly every purpose to which 
india-rubber and gutta-percha can 
be applied, and is also perfectly 
transparent when in the. state of 
thin plates. The inventor further 
informs us that it is invaluable for 
buttons, combs, knife-handles, and 
all other articles for which ivory or 
horn are generally employed, as it 
is not only capable of being 
moulded or pressed into any form, 
but possesses a hardness almost 
pe to iron. Its insulating pro- 
perties are very powerful, and it 
seems to be quite indestructible 
by damp. It seems indeed diffi- 
cult to fimit the uses of this new 
compound, especially as Mr. Parkes 
states that he can produce it in 
large quantities for sixpence a 
pound. 

We here close our list of the 
celebrities ins the Exhibition of 
1862, not because they are ex- 
hausted, but that our waning space 
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admonishes us to stop. On jewel- 
lery, musical instruments, and 
matiy other things, we have not 
even touched; but as these and 
other matters do not involve new 
and great discoveries, our silence 
is of the less consequence. 

Our review of the Exhibition is 
sufficiently ample to demonstrate 
that the progress of nations is 
most remarkable. Many countries 
are represented at South Kensing- 
ton, in the strength of manhood, 
which in 1851 were mere infants ; 
and it should be remembered that 
wonderful and unsurpassed as is 
the Exhibition about to close for 
ever, it after all but imperfectly 
represents the progress made by 
those nations in the van of civiliza- 
tion and refinement. The fact is, 
that advantageous as Exhibitions 
doubtless are, their too frequent 
recurrence weakens their utility, 
for they militate against eminent 
manufacturers exhibiting. Our Ex- 
hibition, for example, follows too 
closely on the last at Paris,to render 
it worth while for many of the great 
French manufacturers to exhibit. 
Large as is the space accorded to 
France, she would have required 
double the amount had all her 
great producers exhibited. The 
public who lounge flaneur fashion 
through an Exhibition, have no con- 
ception of the labourand money that 
have been expended in producing 
the objects exhibited. For it will be 
evident that if a manufacturing 
establishment stands high, it can- 
not jeopardize its reputation by 
exhibiting inferior articles, and 
must therefore, if it enters into 
competition with other houses, be- 
stow great thought, time, and 
money on the preparation of 
articles for exhibition, The large 
establishment of Messrs. De La 
Rue and Co., may be cited as a 
pertinent example. This firm hav- 
ing exhibited in 1851 at a cost to 
them of £5000, and again in Paris 
in 1855, are absent on the present 
occasion for the foregoing reasons, 
which we know also apply to many 
other manufacturing — establish- 
ments at home ané@ abroad who 
are not exhibitors this year. 

Apart, therefore, from financial 
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considerations, it may, we think, 
be taken for granted that moze 
than ten years will elapse before 
we have another exhibition, and, 
indeed, if France persists in hold- 
ing International exhibitions quin- 
quennially, we may question whe- 
ther it will be expedient to hold 
another in London before the ex- 
piration of twenty years. 

The time for judging the stewards 
to whom the management of the 
Exhibition of 1862 has been en- 
trusted, has not arrived, The daily 
press, which has: sat in judgment 
on the Commissioners, has, as is 
well known, charged them with 
the perpetration of many grave 
blunders ; but they have also over- 
come many difficulties, the magni- 
tude of which is not, nor probably 
ever will be, known to the public. 
It should also be remembered that 
their duties have been extremely 
onerous and laborious, and that 
they have rendered their services 
gratuitously. Probably the greatest 
failure in connexion with the Exhi- 
bition has been the commissariat 
department. It was particularly 
desirable that this, affecting closely 
as it does the purses and tempers 
of the visitors to the Exhibition, 
should have been well managed. 
The magnitude of the concern will 
be understood when we state that 
the employés attached to it number 
twelve hundred, and that six hun- 
dred dozen bottles of Allsopp’s ale 
have been consumed daily. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, it is par- 
ticularly to be lamented that the 
privilege of catering for the million 
should have been in any degree 
open to a suspicion of unfair 
dealing. 

Financially, there is now no 
doubt that the Exhibition will not 
be a success ; this, however, will be 
due rather to the enormous cost of 
the building than to the short- 
comings of the visitors. In every 
other respect the Commissioners 
have exercised the most rigid eco- 
nomy. Anticipating a surplus, 
the staff, who en for the most 
part received but very small 
remuneration for their services, 
were led to expect that the example 
of 1851 would be followed, and 
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that they would receive a bonus. 
But the cost of the gigantic dish- 
covers will, we fear, extinguish 
their hopes, as they have extin- 
guished all chance of a surplus. 

It is a most gratifying fact that 
losses by theft during the period 
that the Exhibition has been open 
have been exceedingly trifling. 
This immunity is doubtless due in 
a great measure to the admirable 
police arrangements by which the 
sroperty of the exhibitors has 
om watched day and _ night.* 
During the day about two hundred 
constables, besides detectives in 
plain clothes, have been on duty, 
about sixty during the morning, 
and during the night about sixty 
others, The latter have patrolled 
the building noiselessly, their steps 
being rendered inaudible by their 
wearing list shoes. Besides these 
precautions, a body of sappers, and 
numerous men, highly recom- 
mended, have been attached to 
each class, for the purpose of clean- 
ing the floors and cases, and assist- 
ing the exhibitors in arranging and 
cleaning their goods ; and in order 
that these and other duties should 


be performed with military regu- 
larity, the superintendents of the 


various districts into which the 
Exhibition has been divided, have 
been required to send every morn- 
ing to the Commissioners a report 
of the state of their district, and 
the conduct of the men employed 
in it. 

We are enabled to state from 
personal knowledge that the da- 
mage done to articles exposed, by 
the sad habit of touching, has also 
been extremely small. Many per- 
sons, as is well known,* have an 
irresistible propensity to paw any- 
thing within reach; but although 
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this practice has of course been in- 
dulged in, we have not heard of 
any Very serious results, One lady, 
not satisfied by looking at an ex- 
quisite piece of china, handled and 
broke it, but as she was arrested 
just as she was coolly decamping, 
she was made to pay for her mal- 
practice. Another vile habit—viz., 
scribbling on walls, pillars, &c. 
—seems happily to be on the wane, 
at least it ie not been nearly so 
prevalent during this Exhibition 
as it was in 1851. Then Paxton’s 
glass-house contained many lovers’ 
secrets scribbled in innumerable 
places, indeed there was scarcely 
a column that did not carry tender 
sentences assuring ladies that cer- 
tain gentlemen would not fail to 
be at the appointed place at the 
appointed time ; but now we have 
met with very few wall or pillar 
notes, so that either lovers have 
not made Captain Fowke's building 
a tent tes se (which we take 
leave to doubt), or they have not 
thought fit to chronicle assignations 
on his pillars. 

As usual when great masses of 
people congregate, the losses of per- 
sonal articles at South Kensington 
have beennumerous. But theirgreat 
number is not so startling as their 
strange nature. The room set apart 
in the police-office to contain these 
waifs and strays presents a most 
extraordinary appearance, being 
filled with the most incongruous 
objects. Umbrellas and sticks, for 
the most part, however, seedy 
affairs, greatly predominate, these 
articles having a very common ten- 
dency to part company from their 
proprietors ; but there are other 
objects to which, seeing them in 
their present situation, one is in- 
clined to apply the lines— 


The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
The wonder’s how the devil they got there. 


Who, for example, would expect to 
find here false whiskers, false 
moustaches, false teeth and wigs, 
flannel-petticoats, shoes and boots? 
yet such articles, and many others 


as strange, have been found in the 
building, and some in very curious 
places. Of jewellery there is of 
course sufficient to almost stock a 
shop; the number of lockets alone 


* How enormous this is may be conceived by the estimated value of the contents 


of the Exhibition of 1851 being £1,781,929. 


The present Exhibition is not only 


much larger, but also contains pictures the value of which can scarcely be assessed. 
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is surprising. Opera-glasses are 
also very abundant, visitors being 
apparently very prone to leave these 
on seats. Great pains have been 
taken to register all articles found, 
by which means many, on being 
properly described, are recovered 
“ their owners, but still more 
remain unclaimed; and it is 
evident that Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners will have a large sale of 
lost articles when the Exhibition 
closes. 

The grievous event that de- 
prived England of a wise coun- 
sellor to the Throne, deprived the 
Exhibition of a sincere friend. 
Indeed this great undertaking 
could not have experienced a more 
severe blow than the loss of the 
Prince Consort ; for when he bade 
the promoters of the Exhibition 
to be of good cheer, and prophesied 
that they would succeed, it was 
his intention, as is well known, to 
give Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
the benefit of his high influence, 
advice, and experience. His death 
not only rendered this impossible, 
but also necessarily deprived the 
Exhibition of all the advantages 
that it would otherwise have de- 
rived from royal patronage. It is 
pleasant under cm sad circum- 
stances to know that the heir to 
the Crown will officiate at the last 
great ceremony of distributing the 
medals. This royal favour, for it 
is by the Queen’s desire that the 
Prince of Wales will officiate, will, 
we are sure, be appreciated as it 
deserves to be. In a few weeks 
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the event will take place, and the 
curtain will then drop for ever on 
the greatest exhibition that the 
world has yet seen. The late Prince 
Consort, when inaugurating the 
Exhibition of 1851, ‘ confidently 
hoped that the impression which 
the view of that collection would 
pe upon the spectator, would 
be that of deep thankfulness to the 
Almighty for the blessings that he 
has bestowed upon man.’ Had he 
been permitted to address us in 
May last, his words would assuredly 
have been full of congratulation and 
joy that nations have made such 
great progress towards the fulfil- 
ment of their high and sacred mis- 
sion of conquering nature to their 
use. It may indeed be said with 
great truth that the Exhibition of 
1862 is more near to the infinite than 
any sight yet presented to man, 
so vast and infinite, that the most 
observant person, gifted with the 
most tenacious memory, could not 
hope to seize and remember more 
than a small portion of its details. 
Being thus foiled, we may be dis- 
posed to regret that so marvellous 
a collection should be dispersed for 
ever; but those who have had the 
good fortune to see it will take 
comfort by the reflection, that 
though the sight be gone, the chief 
glories of it will be long remem- 
bered, as the traveller who has 
seen the Alps and Niagara, sees 
the snow-crested peaks again in 
the dark and still hour of night, 
and hears the thunder of the 
mighty waterfall. 
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AND 


SOUTH; 


Or, Wno 1s THE Trarror? 


BY A WHITE 


N the political judgment of the 

ruling Powers at Washington, a 
majority of the entire people of 
the late United States are TRAITORS. 

In the religious belief of the 
Roman Church, which embraces 
more than one-half of Christen- 
dom, all who live and die without 
its pale are heretics, In all ages 
and eras, the best and _ bravest 
men have been denounced, im- 
prisoned, and hung as traitors by 
the State; persecuted, tortured, 
and put to death as heretics by the 
Church, So arbitrary has been the 
power, so fallacious the judgment, 
and so unjust the sentence of both 
Church and State, that he who has 
nothing but a name to condemn 
him, need not fear the verdict of 
the future, neither in this world 
nor in that which is to come. 
Traitor and heretic! These are 


the popular epithets which bigotry 


and intolerance have more than 
once branded upon names destined 
to an ane: immortality. The 
rack, the dungeon, the gallows, and 
the cross are for ever consecrated 
and exalted above crowns and 
thrones and sceptres by the heroism 
they have tested, and the faith 
they could not shake. ‘Traitor! 
We have almost come to be thank- 
ful to tyranny for the word, In 
recalling to mind the ‘noble army 
of martyrs’ who have worn it burnt 
upon their foreheads, we must 
accept it as a title of honour, and 
not of shame. As no Protestant 
Christian, worthy of the name, 
will blush to be called a heretic, so 
no true patriot, whose love for 
Rome is greater than his love for 
Cesar, feels disgraced on being 
stigmatized as a traitor. And yet 
it is a bad and hateful word when 
rightly applied, and our present 
purpose is to examine the justice 
of its indiscriminate application 
by the people of the United States 
tu the people of the Confederate 
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States. We propose to make a 
careful research for the real traitor, 
and when found, to try him, sen- 
tence him, and punish him accord- 
ing to law and the best of our 
ability. 

It is necessary, in the first place, 
to define the term. What is the 
meaning of the word so often and 
so indiscriminately used? A poli- 
tical traitor, a traitor in the impar- 
tial ‘eye of the Law,’ is one who 
commits the crime of treason, a 
crime against the State. In what 
does this crime consist !—in words 
written or spoken? The Constitu- 
tion of the United States says no, 
not in words ; words are mere air 

let them be free as air in speech 
and in print. Treason is an overt 
act against the Government. We 
quote the letter of the law. ‘'Trea- 
son against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open 
court,’ 

It will be very natural for the 
hasty reader to ‘jump to a conclu- 
sion’ through the following easy 
process of reasoning :—The people 
of the Southern States have com- 
mitted the ‘overt act’ of treason 
against the United States by ‘ levy- 
ing war against them; hence they 
are traitors, deserving the name 
and the punishment of traitors, 
Not quite so fast. The logic is 
facile, but fallacious; and to con- 
sider this question thoroughly, we 
must come down to the very 
root of the great controversy—the 
origin and nature of State and 
Federal relations. In _ looking 
at the causes which have led to 
the civil war in America, we must 
never for a moment lose sight of 
the fundamental fact that the 
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oliticians and the people of the 
United States are divided into two 
great classes, one believing in the 
sovereignty of the State, the other 
in the supremacy of the Federal 
Government. The former are Seces- 
sionists, and the latter Unionists ; 
and there is not only a wide, but a 
radical and irreconcilable difference 
between them. The believer in the 
legal right of secession considers 
allegiance to his State to be his 
highest political obligation. It is 
the government nearest to him ; he 
feels its protection, and sees its 
operation. It is something palpable 
and _ paternal, while the power of 
the Federal Government seems re- 
mote and cold, heartless and use- 
less, like the sceptic’s Deity, ‘ sit- 
ting outside the Universe, and 
seeing it goon.’ If the sentiment 
of loyalty exist in the United 
States, it is given to the individual 
all-embracing State, rather than to 
the overshadowing Union. 
Rebellion against State authority 
in America is as rare as the un- 
natural crime of matricide for 
which the Greek ancients deemed 
it unnecessary to provide a law. 
When secession was threatened in 
the Senate Chamber at Washington, 
‘Il go with my State,’ was the 
declaration of every Southern 
Senator; while the sons of the 
South scattered over the world in 
the military, naval, and diplomatic 
service of the Union, hastened 
home to fight for the State that 
gave them birth, and that contained 
the ashes of their fathers. These 
are the men who are denounced by 
President Lincoln as traitors, and 
who are lauded by President Davis 
as patriots. Whichis right—Davis 
or Lincoln? Could this question 
be submitted to-day to the test of 
a popular vote in all the late United 
States, we have no doubt that the 
result would be an overwhelming 
answer in favour of the Southern 
President. The unanimous vote of 
the Confederate States, a large 
majority of the Border States, and 
nearly half of the Northern States, 
would eagerly pronounce in favour 
of Davis. Who, then, is the 
traitor, if the question is to be 
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decided by the voice of the ma- 
jority? But this, it may be said, 
is merely an opinion, and to many 
a fallible and offensive one, Give 
us facts: and this we propose to 
do by referring to the Le acts 
and characters of our antagonistic 
heroes—the Chiefs of the two 
Republics. 

In considering the public acts 
of Presidents, we include all the 
measures, both legislative and 
executive, instituted or sanctioned 
by their Administrations. As Mr. 
Lincoln is ambitious of following 
the example of General Jackson, 
in language, at least, by continually 
declaring that he ‘ takes the respon- 
sibility, we must hold him account- 
able for all the acts of all his 
agents, military and civil; from 
Cabinet Minister to Provost-mar- 
shal; for the orders of Secretary 
Seward filling the bastiles with 
suspected traitors; and for the 
vindictive caprice of Policeman 
Kennedy, thrusting his victims 
into loathsome prison cells, to be 
tortured by the vilest of vermin. 
We hold Abraham Lincoln respon- 
sible to humanity, and to huma- 
nity’s God, for all the blood that 
has been shed in this unholy war ; 
for every life and limb that has 
been lost; for every widow and 
orphan that has been bereft ; for 
the brutalities of Butler, and the 
outrages of Turchin; and for all 
the unappreciable agonies of half 
a million of wounded and dying 
men. Mr. Lincoln likes to ‘take 
the responsibility!’ Let him look 
on his work, and sleep after it if 
he can. One: pacific word from 
Abraham Lincoln’s lips on the 4th 
of March, 1861, and there would 
have been no war. And yet he 
likes to ‘take the responsibility 
Then let truthful history pile it on 
him mountains high ; and let it 
sink him where it will. Not only 
has he no law or precedent to vin- 
dicate his actions; but every step 
he has taken, from the day of his 
inauguration, has been in direct 
violation of the Constitution which 
he ‘solemnly swore to protect, 
preserve, and defend,’ under the 
tyrant’s convenient plea of neces- 
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sity. And yet we do not mean to 
say that Abraham Lincoln is the 
very worst of men, nor even that 
he is a very bad man ; on the con- 
trary, we will admit that he is 
‘honest as this world goes.’ It is 
the President, and not the man, 
that is to be arraigned, indicted, 
and, if found guilty, condemned by 
the public opinion of the world, 
and by all impartial historians of 
this most unnatural and atrocious 
war. The accident of his election 
placed him in a — of fearful 
power, and still more fearful re- 
sponsibility. President Lincoln 
could and should have said, after 
having taken the solemn oath of 
office which consecrated him as 
the Chief Executive of the United 
States, ‘ No, I cannot and I will not 
attempt to coerce these disaffected 
States. They are sovereign and 
independent Powers; and I find 
no authority in the Constitution to 
justify the employment of force in 
the effort to subjugate them. Such 
a course would be not only un- 
constitutional, but impolitic ; not 
only a violation of my sacred oath 
of office, but contrary to the first 
principles of Republicanism, con- 
trary to the wisest dictates of 
humanity ; and, above all, contrary 
to the precepts and the command- 
ments of Christianity. Therefore, 
I will not, Pharaoh-like, harden 
my heart against all these pacific 
pleadings ; but I will “take the 
responsibility,” and let this people 
go. 
Who can now doubt the wisdom 
and justice of such a conclusion on 
the part of the newly-installed 
President on the 4th of March, 
1861 ? 

But no: the chief executive 
magistrate of 30,000,000 of people, 
whose interests and whose lives 
an inscrutable Providence had 
placed in his hands, being fatally 
possessed and controlled by the 
spirit of Northern fanaticism, 
‘takes the responsibility,’ decides 
on using force, not reason ; and 
the consequences of the great mis- 
take, worse than any crime known 
to the laws, are now passing in a 
panorama of blood before the eyes 
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of the world. But, say the Union- 
ists, had he decided otherwise, the 
Government would have been de- 
stroyed, and a state of anarchy 
would have followed. Not at all. 
The people of the North were not 
so rampant for war, but that they 
would have cheerfully submitted 
toa pacific policy on the part of 
the President; they would have 
said he could not do otherwise 
than obey the Constitution. The 
great Democratic party of the 
North, at that time almost equal 
in strength to the Republican party 
(we believe it is superior in num- 
ber now), were almost unanimously 
opposed to coercion ; and many of 
their ablest organs and most influ- 
ential leaders were then, and still 
are, conscientious and zealous advo- 
cates of the abstract right of seces- 
sion. President Lincoln would have 
risked nothing and saved every- 
thing, by ‘ putting his foot down’ 
the day he came into power, on the 
firm constitutional ground of State 
rights and State sovereignty. Then 
the aggrieved and seceding States 
would have paused before break- 
ing the Federal tie, and come to 
an understanding with the North 
that might have saved the Union 
from dissolution, and the ‘ swift 
destruction’ that is following it. 
But it is neither philosophical nor 
satisfactory to lament over 7%, nor 
to waste unavailing regrets for 
things that might have been. 
Nations as well as individuals 
must accept their destiny, and take 
what comes, What is done cannot 
be undone; but what is broken 
may sometimes be mended (though 
a broken word or a broken oath can- 
not), and what is wrong may always 
be righted by due repentance and 
reformation. To this point the 
Northern mind seems of late to be 
hopefully tending ; and the hearts 
of the people seem to be slowly 
opening to conviction. Suffering 
and sorrow are doing their wonted 
work in converting hearts of stone 
to hearts of fiesh. If it can be 
proved by the record and by the 
book, by the law and by the testi- 
mony, that the North, and not the 
South, is guilty of the greater 
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wrong; that the ‘arch traitor’ to 
the Constitution who has violated 
his solemn oath, is to be found in 
Washington and not in Richmond, 
a conviction of the fact may pos- 
sibly lead to the confession and 
repentance of the criminal. 

Let us, then, resume our diligent 
search for the veritable traitor ; 
and in so doing, we must take 
especial care, lest by confounding 
names with things, or by listening 
to popular clamour instead of to 
‘the quiet voice’ of truth, we get 
hold of the wrong man ; and, as is 
too often the case, impale the in- 
nocent party upon the gibbet, 
while the guilty goes ‘unwhipt 
of justice.’ 

We will now turn our attention 
for a moment to Jefferson Davis, 
the President of the Confederate 
Republic, and ‘the best abused 
man in America,’. Being the head 
of the ‘rebel Government,’ the 
commander-in-chief of its army 
and navy, the zealots of the 
Northern Administration denounce 
him in all their prayers as an ‘ arch 
traitor,’ whose devoted head they 
are daily hoping to see capping the 
Liberty Pole of the Federal Capi- 
tol. He is anathematized as the 
ringleader of Secession, the prin- 
cipal instigator of the ‘ great rebel- 
lion,’ the most marked and con- 
spicuous cause of the war. Sup- 
pose all this to be true, and that 
President Davis led the people, 
instead of the people leading him, 
into secession and the secession 
war, does that make him a traitor, 
and the traitor above all others! 
Let us examine a little more care- 
fully the peculiar position of the 
Confederate President. In 1861, 
Jefferson Davis was a citizen and 
a senator of Mississippi. In obey- 
ing the voice of the sovereign and 
independent State to whom his 
first and final allegiance is due, is 
he thereby committing treason 
against the United States? Cana 
man serve two masters? Senator 
Davis in his seat in the Senate 
Chamber at Washington, openly 
acknowledges his faith in the 
supreme authority of his State, 
and declares his fealty thereto. 


North and South. 
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She sent him to the Federal Con- 
gress to represent her will, and to 
protect her interests ; and she can 
recal him to represent and pro- 
tect her wishes and her honour 
elsewhere. Mississippi voluntarily 
joined the association, or alliance, 
or federation of .the Union, be- 
lieving it at the time to be her 
interest to do so, She nowthinks 
it her interest to retire ; and claims 
the same right to go out that she 
had to come in. The powers dele- 
gated by her to the Federal Go- 
vernment she withdraws; no 
longer wishing to be taxed by the 
Union, in order to be protected by 
the Union ; and the agent she ap- 
pointed she dismisses, This is a 
simple business-like way of stating 
the relation, which every business 
man can easily understand. Mis- 
sissippi is a sovereign and inde- 
pendent State, and claims the 
fidelity and obedience of _ her 
citizens, just as the Queen of Eng- 
land claims the allegiance of her 
subjects. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no such claims; the 
Union has no subjects. Missis- 
sippi decides on quitting the Union 
which, instead of a benefit, has 
become to her a yoke of oppres- 
sion ; at all events, she thinks so; 
and they who bear the burthen are 
better judges of its weight and 
pressure than they who impose it. 
The State secedes pro formd, and 
enters into an alliance with the 
new Confederacy, for the same 
general purpose that she joined 
the old Union, but in the hope of 
getting on more pleasantly with 
her more congenial sisters of the 
South. Mr. Davis, late United 
States senator, is duly appointed 
President of the Confederate Re- 
public. He takes the solemn oath 
uf office, in form identical with 
that administered to President 
Lincoln, and assumes the dis- 
charge of his executive functions 
and duties. The North declares a 
war of subjugation against the new 
alliance, the Government of the 
Confederate States. What shall 
President Davis do; yield or resist, 
succumb or fight? Recollect that 
he has 10,000,000 of people behind 
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him, whose interest he represents, 
and whose will, embodied in their 
Constitution, he has solemnly 
sworn to obey. His own State 
tells him to fight. The Confede- 
rate Congress, repeating the voices 
of eleven sovereign States, who 
have committed their lives and 
their fortunes to his hands, com- 
mand him to fight; to fight for 
their lives and their liberties ; to 
risk all in the hope of saving all; 
to fight ‘till the last armed foe 
expires ; to fight on‘ to the bitter 
end; to ‘die in the last ditch? 
and never yield to the invaders of 
their homes and the violators of 
their rights. For more than 
eighteen months, and during the 
fiery trial of more than a hundred 
battles, the gallant Chief of the 
Confederacy has firmly maintained 
his position as the standard-bearer 
of the South; true to his State, 
true to his people, true to his 
official oath, and true to all the 
political principles and professions 
of his public and his private life. 
Is the fair and candid reader still 
disposed to join in the ribald cry of 
athoughtless mob, and denounce 
President Jefferson Davis as a 
black-hearted traitor, unfit to live, 
and unworthy of a decent death ? 
Tf so, we beg to record an ‘honest 
difference of opinion.’ 

The North does not limit its 
denunciation to the ‘arch-traitor’ 
at the head of the Confederate 
Government; but includes in its 
anathemas, first, all the members 
of that Government, its legislators 
and its executors; and finally, all 
the people of all the seceded States 
who support it either in a civil or 
military capacity, not even ‘sparing 
the women and children.’ All are 
indiscriminately branded as trai- 
tors, and doomed to be sacrificed 
to that hollow phantom called the 
Union! 

Or let us see how this con- 
temptuous and damnatory term 
applies to the leading members 
of the Confederate Government, 
most of whom, not two years 
ago, were honoured with high 
positions as Governors of their 
respective States, as senators and 
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representatives of the United States, 
cabinet and foreign ministers, 
judges of the courts, &c. &e. We 
have only to mention a few of 
these well-known names in order 
to refute the foul aspersion that is 
continually cast upon them. Five 
hundred Northern steam-presses 
running night and day, and pour- 
ing out their endless columns of 
vulgar epithets upon such honoured 
names as Alexauder H. Stephens 
of Georgia, and John C. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky, cannot change 
the record of good men’s lives. 
They may call Breckenridge, who 
lately presided over the Senate of 
the United States, and Stephens, 
who now presides over the Senate 
of the Confederate States ‘traitors,’ 
until the very echoes are hoarse 
from repetition of the word; and 
yet all this ‘damnable iteration’ 
does not make them traitors, 
neither in the severe judgment of 
the law nor in the impartial 
opinion of the world. 

But let us extend the catalogue 
of these untried, but not unsen- 
tenced traitors a little further. 
Mason and Stuart of Virginia, 
Ward and Jackson of Georgia, 
Slidell and Benjamin of Louisiana, 
Yancey and Clay of Alabama, Bell 
of Tennessee, Morehead of Ken- 
tucky, Sebastian of Arkansas, West- 
cott of Florida, Badger of North 
Carolina, Green of Missouri, Boyce 
of South Carolina, Brown of Mis- 
sissippi, &c. &e. By what cunning 
‘conjurations and what mighty 
magic’ have these and hundreds of 
other eminent men and statesmen 
been so suddenly metamorphosed 
from patriots into traitors? Men 
who but yesterday everywhere 
elicited the huzzas of the crowd 
where to-day they receive only its 
execrations! What have these 
men done worthy of death or of 
bonds, of the bastile or the gallows? 
They have simply adhered to their 
political doctrine of State rights, 
and ee their life-long loyalty 
to the principle of State sove- 
reignty. ‘/ go with my State, was 
the irrevocable resolution of every 
Southern statesman, and in the 
opinion of the people of the South 
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he only who hesitated deserves the 
name of traitor. But the North, 
although so absolute in its denun- 
ciations of all who breathe the air 
of Secessia, does sometimes at- 
tempt to discriminate a little in 
regard to the degrees of turpitude 
to be found in the land of traitor- 
dom, and where all is black as 
midnight, professes to have dis- 
covered comparative shades of 
blackness. For instance, Governor 
Floyd of Virginia, late United 
States Secretary of War under 
President Buchanan, is one of ‘the 
double-dyed traitors’ whom the 
Northern press particularly de- 
lights to honour with its abuse. 
And wherefore? Because, they 
assert, as Secretary of War, fore- 
seeing the Secession conflict, he 
caused the removal of immense 
quantities of arms and munitions 
from Northern to Southern arse- 
nals, thereby placing ready means 
of resistance in the hands of the 
States that had already signified 
their determination to secede in 
the event of Lincoln’s election. 
We do not allude to these popular 
allegations against Governor Floyd 
for the purpose of ‘putting in a 
defence, but simply to state the 
naked fact that has given rise to 
the noisy accusation. The arms of 
the United States being manufac- 
tured and imported by the North, 
had been permitted during a long 

eriod of peace to remain in the 
Gesthere depéts, instead of being 
duly distributed among the arse- 
nals of the several States in ac- 
cordance with a specified guota to 
which each was entitled, when 
Secretary Floyd very properly 
gave the order for the distribution ; 
and a very timely order it has 
proved to the South, for which 
doubtless he has received as much 
Confederate commendation as 
Federal censure. On the whole, 
he is probably satisfied with both, 
as he is now serving his State and 
his country as brigadier-general in 
the Southern army, and answering 
his assailants with solid blows 
instead of empty words. If ex- 
Governor Floyd of Virginia is the 
blackest of traitors, the people of 
his State and of the Confederate 
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States evidently do not so regard 
him. Another signal instance in 
which ‘opinions differ, and in 
which the different names applied 
to an individual by his friends and 
by his foes, very naturally lead to 
‘a confusion of ideas.’ On the 
north side of an invisible line John 
B. Floyd is an unmitigated traitor; 
on the south or sunny side of the 
aforesaid line, he is an honoured 

atriot! The division of a hair’s- 

readth makes the mighty diffe- 
rence between the culprit and the 
hero! Surely no one need be 
frightened at a name. The only 

uestion is as to the direction and 
the source from which it comes, 
Is it a Northern or a Southern 
tongue or pen that denounces me 
as a traitor, or praises me as a 
patriot? On the one side we may 
expect hailstones,and on the other 
showers of roses. The world, like 
a peach, has two sides to it, and 
happy is he who manages to live 
on the sunny half, 

In pursuance of our search for 
the traitor, let -us leave for a while 
such high hiding-places as Exe- 
cutive Chambers and Legislative 
Halls, and join the Provost-marshal 
in hunting for his prey elsewhere. 
Perhaps we may find ‘the object 
we are after’ ensconced in some 
editorial sanctum ; possibly we may 
catch a glimpse of him by a glance 
at our own mirror! 

And here, if the reader will 
pean the egoism, we will take 
1im at once into our confidence, 
and ‘ make a clean breast of it’ by 
a personal confession of treason! 
But not exactly in ‘ open court,’ as 
that, according to the Federal 
Constitution, would subject us to 
arrest and imprisonment, perhaps 
even to Policeman Kennedy’s ver- 
min torture in ‘crLt No, 4,’ three 
feet by six, in the city of New 
York—a city whereof we claim to 
have been a good and faithful 
citizen for more than twenty years 
—obeying and supporting all its 
laws and ordinances to ‘the best 
of our knowledge and belief.’ 

The ‘White Republican’ (who, 
being by birth and education a 
Republican, adopts the word ‘ White’ 
in order not to be confounded with 
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either the ‘Black Republicans’ or 
the ‘Red Republicans’) will proceed 
to ‘confess himself’ to the reader 
frankly and freely, in ‘the first 
person singular,’ because this form 
of expression is more familiar and 
more confidential. 

Yes, I am a TRarToR! I have 
read the awful sentence in the 
newspapers, and it made my cheek 
burn and the blood tingle in my 
veins—not from any sense of guilt 
or shame, but from a sudden flash of 
indignation, from the anger which 
one may feel ‘and sin not.’ 

Traitor! Ah, it is an ugly. 
cruel word—sharp - pointed, and 
piercing ; and when it comes hiss- 
ing from one’s enemies, whose 
‘mouths are full of cursing and 
bitterness,’ ‘under whose lips is 
the poison of asps,’ it ‘ biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder,’ and it rankles long in the 
wound it makes, like the barb of a 
poisoned arrow. 

To be a traitor in friendship is a 
sin, to be a traitor in love is some- 
thing worse ; but to sting the bosom 
that nursed him, to be a traitor to 
one’s own country, is a sort of 
wholesale crime which compre- 
hends all others. The magnitude 
of the object at which the offence 
is aimed seems to magnify the 
offence itself into overwhelming 
proportions ; just as the crime of 
regicide would naturally exagge- 
rate itself to the guilty conscience 
far beyond that of an ordinary 
homicide. 

Let it not, however, be supposed 
that I am attempting to depict the 
fearful character of the crime of 
treason from any consciousness of 
ever having committed it, in 
thought, word, or deed; but only 
to show that I have some adequate 
conception of the enormity of the 
wrong ‘whereof I am accused,’ 
and that I am likely to retain a 
very vivid impression of the in- 
justice of my accusers. 

To begin at the beginning. The 
‘head and front of my offending’ 
consists in denying the right and 
opposing the policy of Federal 
coercion employed against a sove- 
reign State; in other words, the 
folly and futility of attempting to 
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hold the Union together by brute 
force. Herein lies the offence to 
which I plead guilty, and for 
which, in common with hundreds 
of my countrymen, I am an exile. 
And yet, in asserting this opinion, 
and in maintaining this position, I 
have violated no provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
committed no ‘overt act’ against 
the Government, nor exercised any 
right or privilege beyond that ‘ in- 
alienable and indefeasible right’ of 
freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech which the Constitution 
expressly guarantees to every 
American citizen. I have never 
lifted my finger against the Admi- 
nistration of President Lincoln, 
whose election I did my utmost to 
defeat ; nor have I ever committed 
the unpardonable sin of ‘insulting 
the flag of the Union,’ even since 
regarding it as an ensign of op- 
pression to millions of my fellow 
citizens of the Southern States, not 
only of the Confederacy, but of the 
Border States also, 

I have not committed the crime 
of treason by ‘levying war’ against 
the United States, nor by ‘ giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy,’ 
beyond publicly expressing the 
opinion that individual sovereign 
States have an inherent right to 
secede or do what they please, and 
that the only question for them to 
decide in regard to the policy of 
secession is, whether they have 
sufficient power to maintain their 
independence, and thereby justify 
their right to a separate govern- 
ment. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the war, or the proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln’s coercive 
policy, which precipitated the war, 
fam not conscious of ever having 
written or spoken a word in favour 
of the dissolution of the Union, 
Having been educated in the con- 
servative school of Washington 
Hamilton, Webster, and Clay, I he 
always regarded such an event as 
the last calamity that could befal 
the Republic. The mere suggestion 
of the destruction of ‘ our glorious 
Union,’ was enough to excite a 
shiver of horror, a sort of night- 
mare dread of the ending of the 
world, when the stars would drop 
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from the skies, ‘like figs from the 
wind-shaken tree,’ and the heavens 
* roll together like a scrojl.’ I was 
a Unionist of the most conserva- 
tive sect, of that ‘ silver-grey stripe’ 
of ‘old line Whigs, who united 
with the leading Democrats of the 
South in 1850 to pass the famous 
‘Compromise Bill,’ which served 
to hold the States together some 
ten years longer. With such a re- 
cord to stand on, and such antece- 
dents to refer to, I can both deny 
and disprove the accusation, so 
often repeated, of being ‘a Seces- 
sionist,’ although a firm believer 
in the abstract right of secession. 
He only can justly be called a 
* Secessionist’ who takes an active 
part in the secession movement, by 
recommending it, voting for it, 
fighting for it, and vindicating it. 
A large portion of the Democratic 
party of the North, more especially 
among the cultivated class, may be 
called passive, or theoretical Seces- 
sionists, believing in the right, 
while doubting and deprecating the 
policy, of secession, With this 
party in power, although there 
might have been sooner or later a 
separation of States, there never 
could have been a secession war, 
for the very simple and sufficient 
reason that the ledeok leaders of 
the Democratic party are unbe- 
lievers in the doctrine of coercion ; 
in other words, they are consistent 
constitutional sticklers for State 
rights. Upon this point, the late 
Vice-President Breckenridge ex- 
presses the creed of his party in 
the following declaration — ‘ The 
power to coerce resides nowhere.’ 

But all this, the reader may 
think, is less of a personal confes- 
sion than a political explanation, 
and so I will return to the cata- 
logue of my offences, and resume 
my traitorous narrative. 

During the two years imme- 
diately preceding the last Presiden- 
tial canvass, I confess to having 
been a zealous advocate of the 
election of Mr. Douglas ; and be- 
tween the day of his nomination 
at Baltimore, and the day of his 
defeat at the polls, I must also con- 
fess to having urged the claims of 
the ‘Little Giant’ to the suffrages 
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of the American people, through 
the columns of more than thirty 
different Democratic newspapers, 
in almost as many different cities, 
It is a way we have in America, 
When a grand national object is 
to be gained, a simultaneous empres- 
sion is sought to be made by firing 
a sort of newspaper broadside from 
Maine to California; or, to give 
the fact without the metaphor, a 
writer in New York who possesses 
sufficient industry and versatility 
to write twenty ‘ original articles, 
all on one and the same subject, 
may communicate his views, varied 
only in language, through the lead- 
ing columns of the leading jour- 
nals of all the principal cities on 
the same day, and thus reach at the 
same instant millions of readers; 
and this, in the management of a 
political campaign, is considered a 
most important and effective opera- 
tion. For instance, a new fact 
comes out, or a new fiction is in- 
vented, on the excited and impres- 
sible eve of a Presidential election, 
and the problem is to place the 
new ‘argument’ in the best pos- 
sible light before the eyes of all 
the people at the same moment, 
whether favourable to your candi- 
date, or unfavourable to his oppo- 
nent. A simultaneous publication 
throughout the Union cannot fail 
to produce a ‘telling’ effect. 

In urging the claims of Senator 
Douglas, and in disparaging the 
pretensions of Mr, Lincoln, the 
personal, and even the political, 
merits of the two candidates sink 
into insignificance in comparison 
with the appalling question of 
secession or dissolution involved 
in the issue of the contest. It re- 
quired no prophet to foresee that 
the une of a purely sectional 
party in the election of the Black 
Republican candidate must inevi- 
tably lead to the secession of a 
portion, if not all, of the Southern 
States. Had the Democratic party 
remained united, it would have 
been invincible, and Lincoln’s de- 
feat overwhelming;.-but the fatal 
‘split’ in the Charleston Conven- 
tion was radical and ruinous ; and 
the telegraphic despatch thence sent 
by ‘the indomitable Sanders’ to 
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‘Old Buck,’ telling him in terse 
telegrammatic terms that, unless 
he came promptly to the rescue, 
and healed the breach, he would 
be known in history as the last 
President of the United States, has 
proved prophetic, It has been as- 
serted that the eloquent appeal of 
the sanguine Sanders was more 
than neutralized in the mind of 
the President by the unpaid toll of 
twenty-eight dollars that accompa- 
nied it. If this be true, what a 
trifling sum, ae to the 
prepayment of that famous de- 
spatch, might have sufficed to save 
the Union, prevent the war, and 
preserve the last of the Presidents 
from the ugly accusation of trea- 
son. 

In commenting on the doings 
and misdoings of the schismatic 
Convention at Charleston, I con- 
fess to having written the following 
paragraph, touching the action of 
the minority, which was originally 
published in the columns of a 
daily London newspaper :—‘ No- 
thing can justify the South in 
seceding from the Convention. 
When majorities cease to rule in 
all organised and legislative bodies, 
popular government is no longer 
possible.’ 

A single word from President 
Buchanan to his official subordi- 
nates, who, as delegates, controlled 
the action of that Convention, and 
Douglas would have been nomi- 
nated in May and elected in 
November. As it was, he received 
one hundred and fifty-two votes 
out of three hundred and three—a 
majority of one vote ; but the con- 
ventional rule, requiring a two- 
thirds vote, defeated hisnomination; 
and after ten days of bitter wran- 
gling, the Convention broke up in 
confusion ; the Northern half ad- 
journing to meet in Baltimore on 
the 18th of June; and the Southern, 
to meet in Richmond a few days 
earlier. On the meeting of these 
divided and alienated sections of 
the representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party, Douglas and Brecken- 
ridge were placed in the field as 
competitors, thereby ensuring an 
easy victory to the Republicans. 
It is not necessary to remind the 
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Democrats of the folly of their 
‘family quarrel,’ which resulted so 
disastrously, not only to them- 
selves, but to the American Union 
and the American people. 

The great struggle is over, the 
hotly-contested race is decided, 
and Abraham Lincoln is President 
elect of the United States. The 
day on which the melancholy fact 
was announced stocks fell in Wall- 
street an average of twenty per 
cent,! And why? Because every- 
body felt, even at the North, that 
the days of the Union were num- 
bered, and that ‘dissolution’ was 
inevitable. 

And here I have to confess to 
giving utterance to the following 
treasonable predictions in the co- 
lumns of the Picayune newspaper, 
the leading journal of New Orleans, 
and the most influential press of 


the South :— 


The more susceptible people are grow- 
ing sentimental over the possible, if not 
imminent, wreck of the Republic. Is it 
indeed so, that the indignant South is 
about to tear the stars out of our glorious 
flag? May we no longer see and sing 
together— 

By the dawn’s rosy light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twi- 
light’s last beaming! 
Is the American eagle henceforth to 
flutter lamely, a one-winged bird? No, 
no ; never, never! New York holds out 
her pleading hands to aggrieved Louisiana, 
and says, ‘Don’t go yet; wait a little 
longer ; we are already repenting ; give 
us a little time to show works “‘ meet for 
repentance.”’ The States that have 
nullified the Fugitive Slave Law must 
expunge the treasonable enactment from 
their statutes. There is no alternative 
betwixt this act of justice on the part of 
the North, and dissolution of the Union 
on the part of the South. Let the black 
line be drawn around the following States 
on every map that is published :—Maine, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Iowa. All 
of these, excepting Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire, impose fines, varying 
from one thousand to five thousand dollars, 
and imprisonment from three months to 
fifteen years, on all officers and citizens 
who shall aid in enforcing the Fugitive 
Slave Law! In Maine, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Michigan, and Massachusetts, 
the use of the State jails for the detention 
Tz 
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of arrested fugitives is forbidden. Other 
States provide legal defences for the 
fugitives. Maine and Vermont declare 
the slave free if brought into the State 
by his master, and New Hampshire 
declares him absolutely free. Our own 
Empire State of New York has often 
been erroneously placed in the category 
of the above. In order to put the matter 
right, let me give a brief synopsis of all 
that our Legislature has done with the 
negro question from the first to the last 
year of the Republic. 

We find, first, that in 1786 a law was 
passed, providing that all slaves who shall 
become the property of the State on the 
attainder or conviction of their masters, 
shall be set free, and their support pro- 
vided for by the Escheat Commissioners. 

Second. In 1788, several general laws 
were passed respecting the relations of 
masters and slaves, such as then were 
and are now usual to the slave codes in 
the South. 

Third. In 1798, a law was passed con- 
firming manumissions made by quakers. 

Fourth. In 1799, an act was passed 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. 

Fifth. In 1811, anact prohibiting slaves 
from voting. 

Sixth. From 1813 to 1819 some special 
provisions were made nearly every year 
respecting the practical difficulties arising 
from the Manumission Act. 

Seventh. In 1834, an act passed in aid 
of the owner of a fugitive slave. 

Eighth. In 1840, an act providing that 
the Governor shall take measures to have 
returned all free persons taken out of the 
State by kidnapping, and not by process 
of law. 

Ninth. Also, in the same year, an act 
to extend trial by jury toa writ de homine 
replegiendo, which writ was passed in 
1834. 

Tenth. In 1847 and 1849, periodical 
resolutions were passed respecting the 
non-admission of slavery on the acquired 
Mexican territory, and asking Congress 
to act upon them. 

Eleventh. In 1852 a joint resolution 
of the Legislatare was passed against the 
African slave-trade. 

Twelfth. In 1857, a personal liberty 
Bill was reported in the Assembly, and 
voted down. 

Thirteenth. In 1858, the same subject 
was renewed, and strangled while in the 
hands of the Committee. 

Fourteenth. In 1859, against the re- 
monstrances of the leaders, a personal 
liberty Bill was put through the As- 
sembly, by aid of Democratic votes, for 
Parliamentary stratagem, but it was 
denounced and defeated in the Senate. 
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Fifteenth. In 1860, the personal liberty 
Bill was voted down. 

Sixteenth. In the same year, on the 

6th instant, the day of the Presidential 
election, the question of negro suffrage 
was put to the people, and defeated by a 
majority larger than Lincoln’s. 
There is a good deal of regret expressed 
here at the resigning of Southern senators, 
If they kept their places they would hold 
a check on Lincoln’s appointments ; and, 
with both Houses of Congress against 
him, and in view of the speedy dissolu- 
tion of his own party, the Black Repub- 
lican occupant of the White [louse (it 
should now be painted black) would be 
compelled to say, with Macbeth— 


They have put a barren sceptre in my 
grip, 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlincal 
hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. 


Again, a little later, the traitor 
at the confessional keeps up his 
line of treason with his ‘ rebel 
Writing 
from the city of New Orleans, he 
has the audacity to put forth the 
following ‘ treasonable matter ’— 


It is hoped and presumed here in the 
South, that the new and improved Con- 
stitution will soon draw other States into 
the Southern Confederacy ; and I shall 
venture to advance the opinion that it 
will be better for all concerned to make 
‘Mason and Dixon’s line’ the dividing 
line between the Northern and the 
Southern Republics. Let us do the clean 
thing, and done with it. As long asa 
single Slave State remains in the Union, 
it will be the battle-field of the ‘irre- 
pressible conflict.” Let us agree to dis- 
agree on the ground of ‘incompatibility,’ 
which justifies the rupture of a still 
more sacred ‘Union.’ Coercion is mad- 
ness. The Government at Washington 
should be the jirst to recognise the 
Southern Confederacy. Mr. Lincoln 
should have taken the initiative in his 
Inaugural, and the Powers of Europe 
would speedily have followed his example. 
The excitement in the ‘Crescent City’ 
during the past week has been of the 
most profound and painful character. 
Even the hilarious uproar caused by the 
secession of Virginia, seemed, like a fit 
of hysterical laughter, suddenly to be 
drowned in tears. Jt is true that men 
clasped each others’ hands in the street 
with a sort of spasmodic enthusiasm, 
while women in drawing-rooms were em- 
bracing and weeping upon each other's 
bosoms. The great guns in the Square, 
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which ‘Jove’s dread clamours counter- 
feit,’ opened their iron throats to repeat 
a hundred times over the glad news that 
the pangs of parturition were ended, and 
a great joy was born! The ‘Old Do- 
minion’—the mother of States and of 
statesmen, wearing on her honoured 
bosom the sacred souvenir of Mount Ver- 
non, has seceded, and will become the 
empire State of the Southern Confederacy ! 
The instant the joyful tidings reached 
New Orleans another star was added to 
the Confederate flag ; and the conviction 
that all the other Slave States would 
soon follow, gave reason for hope that 
this most unjust and unnatural war 
would be brought to a speedy termina- 
tion. .. . . . And here let me assure 
our Northern readers that while every 
man, woman, and child in the South is 
ready for war, the people do not seek it, 
do not want it. They consider that they 
are acting entirely on the defensive, and 
that the sad issue of blood is foreed upon 
them. . . . . The South in a series of 
years may possibly be exterminated, but 
they never can be subdued. Even the 
women are ready to take the.field in de- 
fence of their rights and their homes. 
There was a most enthusiastic congress 
in crinoline assembled at the St. Charles 
Hotel yesterday, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the wants of destitute fami- 
lies whose ‘heads’ are off to the war ; 
and it reminded one of what is told of 
Spartan mothers, to see these patriotic 
dames and demoiselles stripping the rings 
from their fingers to purchase bread and 
clothing for the poor wives and children 
whom the cruel war has robbed of hus- 
bands and of fathers. 

And now let me say, one word in re- 
gard to the menaces of the North thrown 
out against presses and persons that can- 
not and will not come to the aid of the 
Government at Washington in the prose- 
cution of this most wanton and wicked 
war. It seems that a ‘reign of terror’ 
has already commenced, even in the con- 
servative city of New York, and that the 
mob has taken charge of the press, com- 
pelling journals to change their flag and 
front, and to follow in the wake of The 
Tribune! Now there can be no objec- 
tion to sustaining the ‘stars and stripes’ 
by any one living under their protection, 
and recognising the Government of the 
United States. It is the flag of our 
country, and ‘long may it wave.’ But 
if these violent dictators mean to compel 
us to fight against our brethren of the 
South, or to advocate a war of coercion, 
then let us make up our minds at once 
to resist—or run. In regard to the 
coming conflict, I feel as if two friends 
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had gone out to fight a duel, and while 
believing one party to be mainly in the 
wrong, do not wish to see either hurt. 
Is it too late for mutual friends to step 
in and ‘settle the difficulty ? 


After the utterance of all this 
‘unmitigated treason, I was not 
surprised on reaching home in 
New York, to encounter columns 
of averted faces in the Black Re- 
publican ranks, but I confess toa 
feeling of disappointment and 
chagrin on finding the cold look of 
alienation in eyes formerly friendly, 
which were wont to look kindly 
into mine, turning away only from 
the faults which they would not 
see; while from other ‘baleful 
orbs’ there flashed assassin-like 
gleams of vengeance, as unexpected, 
as unmerited, and as ungrateful as 
the dagger of Brutus to the heart 
of his ‘ well-beloved friend.’ The 
day after my arrival, while walking 
in Broadway, I chanced to meet an 
old and very intimate friend, who, 
on shaking hands as usual from 
‘the force of habit, suddenly drew 
back with a fierce look of mingled 
malice and wrath, and exclaimed 
that he ‘hoped to live to see me 
hung; and added the amiable 
wish that he might ‘ wade in seces- 
sion blood up to his chin! This 
man, who is one of the leading 
journalists and ‘public opinion 
makers’ of New York, professes to 
be a gentleman and a Christian! 
A little further on I met another 
old friend, an ex-United States 
minister to——, who immediately 
commenced raving like a maniac 
against the South, and predicting 
that ‘the rascally rebels would all 
be swept into the Gulf of Mexico 
within sixty days.’ Whereupon 
I ventured to remonstrate a little 
against his sanguinary views, and 
mildly suggested that the difficulty 
should be settled by negotiation, 
not by throat-cutting, and in 
accordance with the paternal and 
pacific spirit inculcated by_ the 
‘Sermon on the Mount.’ ‘D—n 
the Sermon on the Mount, was 
his blasphemous exclamation ; and 
there, of course, the conversation 
ended. A few minutes after, I met 
one of our ‘ popular and fashion- 
able clergymen, the Rev. Dr. ——, 
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and finding him as bloodthirsty 
and vindictive as the rest, in spite 
of his ‘cloth, and his ‘divine com- 
mission from the Prince of Peace,’ 
I came to the conclusion that argu- 
ment was useless, and expostula- 
tion vain. From that day to this 
I have considered silence wiser 
than speech in the ‘ presence of the 
enemy.’ 

Such was the bitter, unrelenting 
spirit of the North, even before 
lashed into madness by the humi- 
liating exasperation of the Bull 
Run rout. ‘All who sympathise 
with the rebels had better leave 
the country; was the prudent 
advice of friends ; while threats of 
bullets, daggers, and dungeons, 
spoken, written, and printed, were 
anonymously ‘ served’ on all who 
were even suspected of opposing 
the coercion policy, either actively 
or passively. At that time, the 
city of New York, as Mr. Webster 
remarked on a convivial occasion 
of his native State of New Hamp- 
shire, was ‘an excellent place to 
emigrate from,’ which suggested 
the witty toast, ‘To the men and 
the principles who have left it.’ Ac- 
cordingly, without waiting for any 
formal official warning, on a certain 
rainy, gloomy evening in the month 
of August, 1861, I bade ‘ my native 
land good night, to seek that 
liberty and protection in the ‘ pur- 
suit of happiness,’ as a voluntary 
exile abroad, which is no longer 
guaranteed, nor even tolerated, at 
home. Home! there is now no 
home, but a prison, in ‘ the land of 
the free,’ for him who dares to 
think aloud ; while the sacred soil 
we loved to call our country, 
though already steeped in fraternal 
blood, seems even thirsting for our 
own. What is home without liberty, 
or country without protection ? To 
be exiled from a a home, or 
banished from such a country, 
what is it but ‘to be set free from 
daily contact with the things we 
loathe ? 

I have only to add to these un- 
reserved confessions, that I fully 
intended to continue the publica- 
tion of my ‘ treasonable sentiments’ 
trom this side the Atlantic, through 
the columns of the New York Daily 
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News, a bold and fearless pleader 
for peace; but before the first 
of the series of Letters which I had 
written and forwarded from Paris 
reached New York, that journal 
was suppressed by the Government, 
and the friends of constitutional 
liberty in the North were left with- 
out an organ. But, in the closing 
words of the editor’s valedictory, 
‘the News sleepeth, but is not 
dead.’ The circulation during the 
six months immediately preceding 
its suppression, had increased at the 
rate of one thousand copies a week, 
and its subscribers embraced the 
most intelligent and conservative 
classes from all sections of the 
country. The Hon. Benjamin 
Wood, M.C., the principal proprie- 
tor of the paper, refused to part 
with his interest in the establish- 
ment, about the middle of August, 
for one hundred thousand dollars. 
On the 14th of the following 
month, he was compelled to bid 
farewell to his readers, and to the 
liberty of the press, in the follow- 
ing sad and eloquent language, 
which deserves a place in the his- 
tory of the reign of tyranny in the 
United States :— 


We have stood manfully at our post 
while the’ slightest hope remained of 
weathering the storm; but as our area 
of action has been narrowed until even 
the possibility of our rendering service to 
our countrymen has vanished, we lay 
down our pen in the bitterness of despair, 
and await for its resumption the propi- 
tious hour when persecution shall no 
longer strike the instrument of labour 
out of the hand of industry. 

The causes that have led to our sus- 
pension are so palpable as scarcely to 
need a recapitulation. We have been 
denied the enjoyment of mail facilities, 
which, in itself, is virtually a suspension 
by Government decree. We have been 
shut out from express transportation, and 
attempts have been made to prohibit the 
sale of our issues in public vehicles of 
travel. Our property, and the property 
of our subscribers, has been confiscated 
by Government officials, acting without 
warrant or process of law. Our adver- 
tising patrons have been threatened 
through anonymous communications, and 
some of those who have been in the habit 
of contributing to our editorial columns, 
for no other known cause, have been 
arrested and consigned to the dungeons of 
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a fortress. Policemen, in their official 
capacity, have interfered with our circu- 
lation by practising intimidation upon 
newsvenders. Our readers have been 
subjected to insult and indignity, and it 
had absolutely become dangerous for a 
citizen to be.seen perusing @ copy of the 
Daily News in public places. Rival 
cotemporaries have paraded us in their 
columns as fit subjects for popular fury 
and administrative severity, and have 
been as unceasing and unrelenting in their 
persecution as were the pretors of 
Caligula against the early Christians. The 
fanatics in private life and the fanatics 
in high places have leagued to crush us, 
and we find ourselves at this day so com- 
pletely shackled and shorn of all essential 
privileges of journalism, that further 
publication becomes a mockery and a 
mere waste of time and substance. 

We wish the public to understand that 
while we withdraw for a time from the 
arena of our labours, we do not yield or 
retract, or in any way admit as reprehen- 
sible, erroneous, or treasonable, one 
thought, sentiment, or doctrine that we 
have hitherto advanced. The course of 
the paper, under its present proprietor- 
ship, was shaped after mature and de- 
liberate consideration. Its policy was 
based neither upon selfishness, nor 
avarice, nor ambition, but upon a solemn 
sense of duty in an hour of great na- 
tional danger. It were useless for us to 
rehearse now those opinions which, with- 
out deviation, we have abundantly ad- 
vanced from the beginning ; but, in the 
face of all the imputations against our 
loyalty that have been flung at us by 
thoughtless enthusiastsand railing fanatics, 
in the face of the bitter hate of rivals and 
the more effectual hostility of official 
power, we atlirm that those opinions were 
born of honesty and nurtured by convic- 
tion — convictions that argument and 
events have not changed, and that reflec- 
tion has but strengthened. Our para- 
mount desire has been the country’s 
welfare, and we have knowingly published 
to the world no word or sentiment that 
had not in view that sacred object. We 
may have erred in our estimate of the 
means by which a nation’s prosperity can 
be secured, but we can admit no arbitrary 
dictation to our heart and brain by any 
mortal being. 


In direct violation of an explicit 
provision of the Constitution, an 
independent, high-toned journal is 
persecuted to death, and the pro- 
perty of its proprietors destroyed, 
for no other offence than the daily 
utterance of a prayer for peace,and 
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the putting forth of unanswerable 
arguments in defence of individual 
rights and constitutional liberty. 
We will now return from this 
little episode of the ‘Confessional,’ 
and resume our pursuit of the 
traitor. Perhaps the reader may 
think that he has already disco- 
vered him again and again, and 
that it only remains to administer 
the sentence in accordance with 
the law and the testimony. Let 
us be sure we have the right man 
in the right place, and not the 
right man in the wrong place, so 
that no ‘reasonable doubt’ in the 
mind of the jury may be given as 
a ‘ benefit’ to the criminal. In the 
first place, there is danger of being 
bewildered by the confusion of 
names. The epithets ‘traitor’ and 
‘patriot’? seem to be almost con- 
vertible terms, as they are alter- 
nately applied by different sections 
of the American people to the same 
person for the same act, In the 
South, the man who should refuse 
to obey the order of President 
Davis would be regarded and 
treated as a ‘traitor’ throughout 
the Confederacy ; in the North, the 
man who should assassinate the 
‘rebel President’ would be hailed 
and rewarded as a ‘ patriot.’ Mil- 
lions of tongues and pens are in- 
cessantly employed in denouncing 
individuals as traitors on one side, 
while as many millions on the 
opposite side are lauding the same 
persons as patriots. But it is the 
technical, legal, constitutional 
traitor that we are looking for, not 
for the party who is thus stigma- 
tized by the fickle and thoughtless 
breath of popular clamour. Having 
noted and named several conspi- 
cuous victims of Northern denun- 
ciation, including presidents, se- 
nators, generals, journalists, and 
others, more or less persecuted as 
‘traitors’ for simply defending by 
sword or pen ‘ certain inalienable 
rights’ guaranteed as sacred and 
inviolable by the Federal Consti- 
tution, let us compare for a moment 
with these much-abused defenders 
of personal right and _ political 
liberty some of those model ‘ pa- 
triots’ whom the press, the pulpit, 
and the public of the North are 
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not only magnifying into heroes, 
but exalting into gods. We will 
take, for instance, the latest exam- 
ple of popular deification, as illus- 
trated in the grand ovation to 
General Michael Corcoran ; for 
truly, as Cassius said of Cesar, 
‘this man has become a god!’ 
And the great empire city of New 
York ‘culls out a holiday,’ while 
its women, with all the eagerness 
of the hero-worshipping Romans, 
climb to the chimney-tops, their 
children in their arms, ‘To see 
great Michael pass! And who or 
what is he to be thus suddenly 
transformed and translated from 
the vulgar dispenser of ‘rum’ at 
three cents a glass into the hero of 
a ‘ popular demonstration,’ so grand 
and so glorious, to quote the ‘rich 
brogue’ of his fellow Hibernians, 
‘the likes o’ which was never seen 
in Ameriky !’ 

The card was played, but it did 
not win. The mute eloquence of a 
hundred thousand of their dead 
countrymen on the lost battle-fields 
of Virginia told fearfully against 
the enlistment efforts of Irish re- 
cruiting orators ; and their ‘ skele- 
ton regiments’ were not filled up. 
We now learn by official announce- 
ment, that, moral, military, and 
pecuniary ‘suasion’ being exhaus- 
ted, the Government will try the 
last experiment of force, and that 
in the State of New York alone, 
not less than 40,000 men must be 
drafted to make up the State’s 
deficit on the late call for 600,000 
more of the ‘raw material.’ And 
still there is another threat to 
swell by conscription the army to 
a million! Will the people of the 
North submit, or rebel? Nous 
verrons. 

Let us dismiss from our field 
of view this dazzling military 
meteor of the North — Brigadier- 
General Michael Corcoran, in all 
his pomp and plumage, the pet 
‘patriot’ of the Union, and, just 
by way of contrast, glance at his 
invincible adversary, Stonewall 
Jackson, the most daring, dashing, 
and dreaded ‘ traitor’ of the South, 
—the Cromwell of the campaign— 
who prays and fights with equal 
energy and earnestness, never for- 
getting to ‘ask a blessing’ on the 
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eve of battle, as a sort of ‘ grace 
before meat,’ when about to de- 
vour an army of Yankees. There 
is no ‘ fuss and feathers’ about the 
indomitable ‘ Stonewall,’ who takes 
his nomme de guerre from the fact 
of his always standing with his 
steady and unyielding columns, 
like a wall of stone, against the 
surging waves of war; and while 
his grateful people justly regard 
him as one sent by a special Pro- 
vidence to aid in their deliverance 
—the victorious hero of a hundred 
battles—they waste no time in 
getting up ‘ovations, nor spend 
money in giving him fancy swords 
or complimentary dinners. True 
merit can always afford to wait for 
its sure and substantial reward. 
In the ‘ patriot’ Corcoran, and the 
‘traitor’ Jackson, we have a strik- 
ing, perhaps an extreme, exempli- 
fication of the spirit and character 
of the opposing sections in this 
great contest between the North 
and the South—this fierce and 
desperate struggle between the 
lust of empire and the love of in- 
dependence, whose maimed and 
mortal victims have already 
reached the appalling aggregate of 
half a million of dead and dam- 
aged men! 

To sum up the result of our 
search for the traitor: We have 
looked for him diligently and 
conscientiously in places high and 
low; in the Executive Chambers 
and Legislative Halls of Washing- 
ton and of Richmond ; in the high- 
ways and the byways of the two 
Republics; amonga people fighting 
for power, and a people struggling 
for liberty; among generals and 
journalists, politicians and prison- 
ers ; in military ranks, and in civil 
crowds ; in public and in private 
life. In seeking to track the real 
traitor, the veritable béte noir, to 
his hidingplace, we have endea- 
voured to avoid the bewilderment 
of false lights, the confusion of 
vague and illusive names, and to 
be guided only by the light of the 
Constitution—that sacred organic 
instrument of self-government, 
which he who violates one jot or 
tittle, in letter or spirit, is guilty 
of the whole. In the light of this 
lucid law, with all its provisions 
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before us, and its definitions well 
understood, where shall we find 
that embodiment and epitome of 
all crime—the traitor to his country 
—for whose arrest and punishment 
the Government of the United States 
has declared martial law, with a 
provost marshal in every city, and 
a spy in every house! In the 
dungeons of the bastile, in the dark 
and dirty casemates of Fort La- 
fayette or Warren, among the 
manacled crowd of miscellaneous 
gentlemen—many of the most re- 
fined and cultivated citizens of 
America—who have been dragged 
from their beds at midnight and 
hurried away, ‘without due process 
of law,’ to the loathsome cells of 
Federal jails? Or shall we find 
them among the political tyrants 
at Washington, who, elevated to 
power by ‘ bribery and corruption,’ 
and suddenly ‘clothed with a little 
brief authority’ — 


Play such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven 

As make the angels weep ! 

President Abraham Lincoln excul- 

pates his subordinates in the 


Cabinet and in the field, and os- 


tentatiously ‘takes the respon- 
sibility.” ‘Then, while Time, with 
its ‘slow unmoving finger,’ shall 
int to the wreck and the ruin of 
his bloody reign, to a land but 
yesterday flowing with milk and 
oney, now, by his vindictive 
folly, ‘drenched in fraternal gore,’ 
there will come a voice in every 
sound, in the whisper of the breeze, 
and in the muttering of the storm, 
in the sigh of the dying soldier, 
and in the dread echoes of the 
battle, for ever articulating in his 
ear the fearful sentence of the 
prophet to his king: ‘ Zhou art the 
man f 

Abraham Lincoln ‘ takes the re- 
sponsibility ! Then shall the stern 
voice of History repeat with ever- 
increasing emphasis this awful 
sentence of the living and the dead, 
of the generation present, and the 
generations to come—‘ 7'hou art the 
man! Yes: Thou, who hast sown 
the poisoned seeds of dissolution 
in the hot-beds of Northern fana- 
ticism ; and who art now ‘ reaping 
as thou hast sown,’ the black har- 
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vest of death on the blood-stained 
fields of the South. From the fatal 
day of your inauguration on the 
4th of March, 1861, to the 22nd of 
September, 1862, the day on which 
you signed that diabolical docu- 
ment of consummate TREASON, 
every official step you have taken 
has been in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which you so recently and so so- 
lemnly swore to ‘protect and 
defend!’ The accusation, we know, 
is a serious one, and the penalty of 
the impeachment is DEATH, but the 
record compels it, and the future 
will award it. That atrocious 
‘proclamation, audacious in its 
tyranny, and dastardly in its intent, 
will prove a death-warrant to the 
party in power at Washington, if 
not to the leading ‘heads of. the 
Government.’ Cesar had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, and Abraham Lin—may profit 
by their example.’ As President 
of the United States, he has not 
only committed ‘high crimes and 
misdemeanors,’ but what is worse— 
politically—he has made, a fatal 
mistake. 

A private letter of recent date 
which has just reached us from a 
gentleman in New York, gives the 
following reliable and lamentable 
picture of the reign of despotism 
in the ‘land of freedom :— 

‘We are all at sea now on the 
Abolition Proclamation, and the one 
that succeeded it—one to free the 
negroes, the other to enslave white 
men. Yov will see them in the 
papers. It is rumoured this morn- 
ing that Lincoln issued his Abo- 
lition manifesto because of the 
danger of foreign intervention. The 
old coward trembles before that. 
Depend upon it, the end of the war 
will soon be reached, when foreign 
intervention calls for it. Even the 
simple recogniion of the South, I 
think, would be enough. 

‘Do not be deceived by the lies 
concerning Federal victories ; they 
have achieved none. Pope was 
terribly whipped; he lost 15,000 
men in the battles before Wash- 
ington. M’Clellan did arrive in 
advance of Lee at South Mountain 
in Maryland; but it was only to 
be driven into gorges at Antietam 
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Creek to be cut to pieces. He 
was terribly repulsed, and has not 
been able to move since. The 
movement into Maryland was only 
a raid, It was to capture Har- 
pers Ferry with its 12,500 pri- 
soners, 15,000 stand of arms, 100 
tons of ammunition, and fifty- 
seven pieces of artillery, all of 
which they got. Since Pope took 
the command before Washington, 
the Confederates have taken 25,000 
prisoners. ipa 
‘We have been of late acquiring 
a little more “ freedom of speech ;” 
but this very day a new proclama- 
tion has been issued, ordering the 
trial of all persons arrested for 
“disloyal practices” by “ courts 
martial.” You have no idea how 
many are cowed and frightened by 
these fulminations. The Demo- 
cratic party, except a very few 
mercenary leaders, are entirely 
opposed to the present war; and 
we have all been in hopes we could 
elect Seymour for Governor, who 
though not fully up to the mark, 
is yet inclined to give us at least 
“free speech” and a “free press.” 
But since Lincoln has issued his 


infamous Emancipation Proclama- 
: 7 ; : 
tion, we expect a “reign of terror 
in order to squelch all opposition 


to it. The people have opened 

retty vigorously against it; but 
it remains to be seen how the 
“nowers that be” will stand it. We 
all feel much interest to know how 
Europe will regard the Proclama- 
tion. Can it be possible that they 
will endorse the sudden freeing of 
4,000,000 of negroes without any 
preparation therefor, even could 
they be prepared? It seems like 
the last act of a ruined gambler, 
and so it must be. ‘The people 
want peace ; but they are power- 
less. A police force keeps down 
all freedom of speech, and papers 
for peace are not allowed to circu- 
late in the mails. Men expressing 
such views as you do in your Flag 
of Truce would go to Fort Lafa- 
yette at once. How long will it 
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be before they may go to the 
scaffold ? 

‘Why does the civilized world 

stand by and see such wrongs? 
Why will it not step forth in the 
name of humanity, and save a 
people from self-destruction ?—a 
people not only destroying them- 
selves, but if this abolition policy 
wevails, will destroy the world. 
f I thought you were not al- 
ready fully posted in regard to 
public sentiment here, I would 
write you much more at length, 
Depend upon it, the newspapers 
give but a very little indication of 
the veal sentiment of New York 
to-day.’ 

This emancipation edict is tho- 
roughly hypocritical in spirit and 
purpose, in theory and practice, It 
does not strike the axe at the root 
of Slavery, but only aims a blow at 
the pockets of the ‘rebel’ slave- 
owners. As if the President were 
to say, ‘ Be my friend, and your sin 
of slave-holding shall be rewarded 
with riches, freedom, and honour ; 
remain my enemy, and it shall be 
punished with confiscation, impri- 
sonment, and death.’ The effect of 
@ proposition so base will only 
serve to weld the South more 
closely together, to divide and 
revolutionize the North, and drive 
the ‘ Border States’ into the Con- 
federacy. The Northern Demo- 
crats, if permitted the free use of 
the ballot-box, will carry their 
local and congressional elections, 
under the reaction of this abolition 
pronunciamento ; and then, to use 
the great word of the war, adopted 
by the defeated Federals to qualify 
and ‘cover their retreat, the Lin- 
coln Government will ‘skedaddle’ 
from Washington; and General 
M‘Clellan, who is a modest and 
meritorious gentleman, as well as 
a brave and gallant soldier, may 
possibly be compelled, by the pres- 
sure of the army, and the stress of 
public necessity, to assume, for a 
time, the reins and responsibilities 
of the Federal Government. 





